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INTERNATIONAL AND 


EDUCATIONAL 


Church, Concert and School Positions Secured 
RS. BABCOCK 
Telephone, 2634 Circle 
Carnegie Hall, New York 


THE oy RSTATE TEACHERS’ 
AGEN( 

Secures positions for Teachers of Music in 

Schools, Colleges, and Conservatories, Teachers 


all departments of school and 
New Orleans, 


for 
Macueca BuiLoine, 


recommended 
college work 
Louisiana 


J. H. DUVAL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Italian and French Opera 
New York 


603.4 Caanecie Hatt 


M. F. BURT'SCHOOL, 

Sight-Singing, Ear-Training, Music al Stenogra 
hy. Normal course in Public and Private School 
Music Special coaching for church trials 
Address: Brooklyn School, 48 Lefferts Place 


M. ROEDER, 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technic—I nterpretation—Theory 
Normal Course for Teachers 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Newark Studio: 136 Roseville Ave 
Residence: 680 St. Nicholas Ave., New 


CARL 


York 


NIESSEN-STONE, 
MEZZO-CONTRALTO 
Management 


MME. 





Annie Friedberg, 1425 Broadway, New York 
Vocal Studio 
50 W. 67th St., N. Y Tel. 1405 Columbus 
MME. KATHRYN CARYLNA, 
Teacher of voice in all its branches Defects 
of tone production eradicated. 
French and Italian Lyric Diction. 

257 West 86th Street ; New York 
Telephone, 5910 Schuyler. 
MAUDE T. DOOLITTLE 
PIANIST AND COACH 
$36 Weeat 112th Street New York 
Telephone 3891 Cathedral 
HAZEL MOORE, 
SOPRANO 
For teaching periods address, 

Care of Musical Courier, 

437 Fifth Avenue ew York 


FRANCIS 
CONCERT 


ROGERS, 
BAR AND TEACHER 
F $I INGING 


‘New York. 


144 East 62nd Peachy 
Telephone, 610 Plaza 


E, PRESSON MILLER, 
TEACHER) OF SINGING 


826 Carnegie Hall Tel. 1350 Circle 


JANET BULLOCK WILLIAMS, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
122 Carnegie Hall. 


FLORENCE E; GALE, 
SOLO; PIANIST 
Recitals and Concerts 
Instruction, Leschetizky Method 
Weat 69th St., New Yor 
Telephone, Columbus 4873 


137 


GOTTLIEB, 

Side House Settlement 
Founder and Conductor 
Orchestra, announces 
in all departments, 


JACQUES L. 


Formerly Director East 
Music School, N. Y.; 
Neighborhood Symphony 
new Studios, instruction 
staff of able teachers 


136 East 76th $t., New York City 
Telephone—Rhinelander 4345. 


ZIEGLER INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL SINGING 
s. Anna Zimorer, Director. 


Mu 
1425 Broadwa ae olitan. Opera House 
Bidg), or ork City. 
1274 Bryant. 


—EEE 
7 . 


HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY, 
SOPRANO—TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House, N. Y. 
1425 oe Fi Tbe A. _— NY. 


Peon, 3067 Tremont. 
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For all 
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STUDIO 
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Mrs 
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Henry 
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ROSS DAVID, 
VOCAL 
1013 Carnegie 


ST 
Ha 


WALTER L. BOC 
ART OF 

“The method that does 

25 Claremont Ave., N. Y 


GIUSEPPI CA 


ARTHUR 


PROFESSOR 


Dean of Music 
Alternate 5 
56 West 681rn Srreet 


EDITH CRUZAN FI 


Concert Artist. 


ART OF SI 
Perfect Tone Productic 
Studio: 


Elizabeth 
responsible positions 


apply 


Botce, 


BARITE 
(Late of Metropolitan 
Will accept 

Phone 160 Riverside 
New Yo 


HARRY ANDERT 


University 


1730 Broadway, 
Telephone Circle 2131. 
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lan, Marie Morrisey, 
Claskey, John Barnes 
Rhys and over 
Hall, 
Circle 


70 
ork City 


Carnegie 
Tel 


OF VOCAL ART 


Consulting Teacher. 
Tel. Columbus 7140 


UDIOS 
ll, New York 


iERT, 


SINGING 


not tire the 


Tel. 4834 Morningside 


MPANARI 


INE 

Opera Company) 
pupils 

668 West End Ave 
rk 


ON, 


CONCERT PIANIST-—-TEACHER 
814 Carnegie Hall, New. York 
Phone, 321 Circle 


FICKENSCHER 
of 
aturdays 

New Yorn City 


CKENSCHER 


Virginia. 


Teacher of Voice. 


MILLIE RYAN, 


NGING 
on Repertoire 


and 
ork, 


cw 





EDMUND J. 
MYE 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 


828-829 Carnegie Hall 


SCHOOL 
Studio: 257 West 
Phone, 


Vocal 
Cartall, 


Soprano 


Address, J 601 


MR. FRANCIS ST 


TEACHER OF 


“Being in full possessio 
singing, he has the ability t 
Francesco Lamperti 


Carnegie Hall Studios 110 


WILBUR A. LUYS 


(Formally teacher for 
Maker of Readers” 
toth class and 
Class courses begin Oct, 
Carnegie Hall Res. 


“A 


Residence: 


Phone, 3187 Gramercy. 


TENOR, VOCAL 
Vocal Instructor at Vass 
and Thursdays). 
of Vermont Summer Session 





Studios: 504 Capnosts Hall 
Tel. River 


Teacher of Theo Ka nae, 


Instruction, 


individual 
Ist. 
Phone, 


34 Gramercy Park. 


HELEN 
R, 
AND COACHING 


ETHEL 


rel. Circle 1350 


ELIZABETH K. PATTERSON, 


OF SINGING 


104th Street. 


2859 Academy. 


MINNA KAUFMANN, 


Lehmann Method 
602 Carnegie Hall. 


UART 


SINGING 


Pupil of Lamperti the Elder. 


mn of my method of 
o form great artists.” 


3-4, New York City. 


TER, 


Specialist in Sight Singing. 


Met. 
No 


Opera Co.) 
instrument 

instruction, 
Private any time. 
6515W Flatbush. 


used, 


Miss EMMA THURSBY, 


SOPRANO 
Will ‘receive a limited number pupils. 


of 
k 


New York City 


JOHN W. NICHOLS, 
INSTRUCTION 


ar College (Mondays 


Vocal Instructor at University 


a. 


New York City 
7975. 


throat.”, 





ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT, 
ART OF SINGING 

172 West 79th Street, New York 
Telephone, 7993 Schuyler 


ESPERANZA GARRIGUE, 
ART OF SINGING 
337 West 85th Street, New York. 


HERBERT WILBUR GREENE, 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Director of Brookfield Summer School of Singing 


701 Carnegie Hall, New York City. 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Formerly Metropolitan Opera Company. 





44 West 86th Street New York 
Mme. EMMA A. DAMBMANN 
OF SINGING—VOICE 


TEACHER 

PLACING SPECIAL 

Voices heard for Southland Singers Organization 
by appointment 


IS1T 


Stupio 137 Wesr 93ep Srreer 
Phone, 1436 Riverside 
Conductor: Lero bbs. Accompanists: Lucille 


Te 
Blabb and Willard Sektberg 


Sicnor A. BUZZI-PECCIA, 
VOICE SPECIALIST AND COMPOSER 


Teacher of Alma Gluck, Sophie Braslau and 
Cecil Arden. 
Studio: 33 West 67th St., New York. 


CLARA NOVELLO DAVIES, 
“All Can Sing if They Know How to Breathe.” 
140 West 57th Street, New York City. 
Phone, Circle 3053. 


WILLIAM 
VOCAL 
Address: 


THORNER, 
TEACHER AND COACH 
209 West 79th Street, New York City 


Reopening Studios 


in Paris, France, October Ist 


Me. REGINA DE SALES 
Teacher of Singing 
Inquiries—Care American 


Express Co., 11 


France 


rue 


Scribe, Paris, 


MAESTRO G. H. CASELOTTI, 
VOCAL TEACHER 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., 1425 Broadway, 
New York. 


Taylor Bldg., 46 Cannon St., Bridgeport, Conn. 


FREDERICK E. BRISTOL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
43 West 46th Street, New York City. 


Mr. CHARLES LEE TRACY, 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 

Certified Leschetizky 

Hall Studios, 


Exponent. 


Carnegie 832-3, New York City 


JOSEPH PIZZARELLO, 
VOCAL INSTRUCTION 
Voice Developed—Style, Opera 
851-52 Carnegie Hall, New York 


F. W. RIESBERG, 


INSTRUCTION—PIANO, ORGAN, 
HARMONY 
Organist and Director Summerfield M. E. 
Church Vested Choir, Port Chester. With the 
Musica, Courier, 437 Fifth Avenue; Tel. 4292 


Murray 


Hill. Personal address, 408 W. 
St., N. 


150th 
Y. C. Tel. 1530 Audubon. 


CARL FIQUE ditne 
KATHERINE NOAK-FIQUE 


Dramatic Soprano.. 
FIQUE MUSICAL INSTITUTE 
128 De Kalb Avenue, Brooklyn. 















HANNA BROCKS-OETTEKING, 
SOPRANO 
Concerts, Oratorios, Recitals and Musicales. 
Pupils Receiv 
607 West 137th Street, New York 
Phone, Audubon 1600. 


Studio: 





LILLIAN SHERWOOD NEWKIRK 
ART OF SINGING 


1425 Broadwa (Metropolitan Opera Howse 
Bidg.), N. Y. Wednesdays and Saturdays. 
All Mail to 11 Morgan Ave., Norwalk, Conn. 


JESSIE FENNER HILL, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York. Phone Bryant 1274. 





DUDLEY BUCK, 


TEACHER OF SINGING 





50 West 67th Street 
Phone, Columbus 4984 


New York 


VINCENZO PORTANOVA 


VOCAL STUDIO 
240 West 73rd Street New York 
Phone 613 Columbus 
MARIE MIKOVA 
Pianist—Instruction. 
Assistant to Wager Swayne, 
308 East 72nd St. New York 


Telephone 2689 Rhinelander. 


DANIEL SULLIVAN, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


35 East Thirty-Eighth Street, New York City 


LAURA E. MORRILL, 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


148 West 72nd Street 


Phone, 2118 Columbus. New York 


ADELE LEWING, 

PIANIST, COMPOSER AND COACH 
Authorized Teacher of the Leschtizky Method 
Residence Studio, 115 Hamilton Place 
Telephone, Audubon 960 
Downtown Studio Steinway Hall 








THE NEW YORK INSTITUTE FOR 
VIOLIN PLAYING, PIANO AND 
VOICE CULTURE. 

230 E. 62d St. 


Complete musical education given to students 
from the beginning to the highest perfection. 


F, & H. CARRI, Directors. 


VON DOENHOFF, ALBERT, 
PIANIST, COMPOSER, TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York. 
Phone, Riverside 366 


DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist, 


Nine years of successful teaching and con- 
certizing in Berlin. Will accept engagements 
and a limited number of pupils. 


Address: 127 West 126th St., New 
Phone, Morningside 2346 
(In Summit, N. J., Mondays and Thursdays.) 


York. 


BRUNO HUHN, 


Singing lessons for beginners and advanced 
pupils 
Song and Oratorio Repertoire 
249 West 80th Street New York City 
Phone 2047 Schuyler 


ELIZABETH TOPPING, 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


424 Central Park West New York 
Tel. 4474 Academy. 
DAISY NELLIS, 
AMERICAN PIANIST 
Concerts Recitals. 


Address care Steinway & Sons, New York City 
Steinway Piano Used. 


FREDERIC WARREN, 
STUDIO OF SINGING 
Teacher of Mme. Olga Warren 





349 Centra Park West New Yor« 
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November 4,1920 
MINNIE TRACEY 


American Drametic Soprano 


Open for Concert and Recital Toegumene 
Studio: Ursuline , Aa W. Mc St. 


Private Address: | The t, Apt. 22, 
vay. MeMillen St.’ Cincinnati, Ohio. 





ANGELO GIVFFRIDA 
Seosent et leslants Worms Uechos 
STUDIO: 1013 CARNECIE HALL, NEW YORK 

Every Tuesday and Friday from 9:30 A. M to 1:30 P. M. 





MUSICAL 


MARIE LOUISE TODD 


PIANIST 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Address: Hotel Cunepetene, sa | ane and 


Mondays and Thoredays, Steinway fall, N. Y. 


H ENI!IOT 
KIMBALL HALL 


Ley y “oes 














; ENGELHARDT 


Address: 61 West 83rd Street, New York City 


MAE GRAVES ATKINS 


Exclusive Management: MILLER, RESSECUIE & TUFTS 








Telephone 8286 Schuyler 1525-27 Kimball Hall, Chicago 
Louise St. John WESTERVELT | MORTIMER WILSON 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


hool of M 
a ant $09"S! Wabash Ave., Chicago 





“Not all may become Artists, but everyone can 
be taught to sing artistically. 


HAGGERTY-SNELL Jsci'Muste 
337 West 86th Street - New York City 





FAY FOSTER | 


Composer, Vorce Instructor anp Coacn 
Assistant Teacher to Alexander Heinemann. 
229 West 109th St., N. Y. Phone, Academy 1374 


MARYON MARTIN 


CONTRALTO, Teacher of Singing 
Defective Speech Corrected 
Season 1920-21, Lynchburg, Va. 


care WILLARD "ns 


FINE ARTS BUILDING CHICAGO 


BOHNET 


Pianist - Accompanist 
Care of American Conservatory, Chicago, IIL. 


° : MINOR Violinist and Teacher 
N 235 West 75th Street, N. Y. 
A Tel. Columbus 9750 


HENRY A. SCHROEDER 


PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Stadies: 22 West 85th Street, New York 
udtos!) 9949 West 30th Street, B 


MRS. WILLIS E. BACHELLER, 
VOICE PLACEMENT AND REPERTOIRE 
Studio: 180 Madison Avenue, New York 

Telephone, Murray Hill 699 


LESLEY MARTIN 


BEL CANTO 
STUDIO: 1425 Broadway, New York 
INGERS—Susanne Baker Watson, Andrew 
ne Marion Stanley, Estelle Ward, Gertrude 
Hutcheson, John Hendricks, Dr. Eugene Walton 
Marshall, Fiske O’Hara, Horace wet Mabel 
Wilbur, Umberto Saccetti, Marion ecks, and 
other singers in opera and church work. 


: FINNEGAN 


TENOR 
rt 


























Soloist St. Patrick’s Cathedral, N. Y. 


Under Management 
East: Edna Davis West: Lawrence Lambert 


Personal address: 
479 West 146th St. - New York 


wa WILD sc: 


Studio: 1203 Kimball Building 
INSTRUCTION 
PIANO, ORGAN 
Conductor—Apollo Musical Club, Mendelssohn Club 


MAE 


BONNETTI 


Prima Donna Contralto 
CONCERTS and OPERA 


For terms and dates apply 
care MUSICAL COURIER CO. 











651 West 169th Street 
Telephone Audubon 4440 


;RUEMMEL 


Concert Pianist 
2108 Lafayette Ave.. St. Louis, Mo, 


un HAMMANN 


PIANIST 
1716 Chestnut Street 


New York 








Philadelphia 


Mrs. HALL McALLISTER 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Musical Management 
384 Commonwealth Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





PIANIST 


COURIER 
GRACE G. GARDNER 


EUROPE—NEW YORK. 


Artist Teacher 


“Singer and vocal pedagogue.” ‘““Internationally recog- 
nized as a Voice Builder, Voice Repairer and Coach.” 

Special Course in Diction. Pupils prepared for Opera, 
Oratorio and Concert. Teacher of Lucile Lawrence and 
many other successful singers. Studios, Burnet House 
Drawing Rooms, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


BARONESS LEJA de TORINOFF 


RUSSIAN DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
Available Concerts, Opera and Recital 
Address: 103 West 77th Street New York 


SITTIG TRIO 


Violin, Cello, Piane; Concerts, Clubs, Musicals, etc. 
FRED V., SITTIG, Teecher of Plane and Accompanist 
167 West 80th Street, New Phone Schuyler 9520 


BETTY GRAY 


OPEN ron ie CONCERT ENGAGEMENTS 
3 Linnaean Str Cambridge, Mass. 


FGRASSE :: 


HAZEL LUCILLE PECK 


PIANISTE 


Permanent Address: oe eT First National 
Bank Bidg., burgh, Pa. 


K RAF T 


Concert TENOR-ORATORIO 
454 Deming Place, Chicago 














Vidi, — and 


Pupils. ‘it ris 176 i Sra 
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CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 


Organist and Director Brick Church, T 
Beth-El, Yolen Theo! — 
4ta Fifth Ave., New York. 





3) GIACOMO BOURG 


who taught Olshansky, Parsons, Lucey, 
Aronson, Lindgren and others. 


1131 Madison Avenue, New York 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO 
Pupils Accepted. Fine Arts Bidg., Chicago 


RALPH GOX 


COMPOSER— Teacher of Singing 












Metropoliten Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, Suite 43 New York 


KARLETON HACKETT | * 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Kimball Hall, Chicago 


.gHUGO 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 
INSTRUCTION 
Bridgeport, Conn. 
Wednesdays at 125 East 37th St., New York 
Telephone Murray Hill 991 


Mme. E. B. de SERRANO 


Teacher of Olive Fremstad, Mme. Charlotte 
Maconda, Lucille-Marcel, Caroline Mihr-Hardy. 


VOICE CULTURE REPERTOIRE 
430 West s7th St. Tel, 6641 Columbus, New York 


VAN der VEER MILLER 
MEZZ0 CONTRALTO TENOR 
ORATORIO, CONCERT, RECITALS 


514 West 114th Street 
HAENSEL & JONES, Acclian Hall, New York 


Mme. Hildegard Hoffmann 


Oratorio and Joint Recitals with 


zi ma 68 


Soloist with — York Philharmonic 
and Boston Symphony Orchestra, etc. 


STUDIO: Steinway Hall 
Address: 144 East 150th Street, New York City 




















OLGA 
KANNINA 


Phenomenal Russian Dramatic Soprano 


Teacher and Sole Manager: Giacomo Bourg 
1131 Madison Avenue New York 





HERCULES 


GIAMATEO 


Concert Pianist 
Limited sumber of pupils accepted 


Address 
449 Eastern Blvd., Brooklyn,N.Y 
Telephone 4947 Prospect 











voice and ee, it at fault, 
Ss suggest to him to 

MADAME VALERI 
no voice defect on oe 


aca ote MADAME. Val VALERI. 
notice and 
that cannot be Bm og <4 her asitice tremolo 
included, when bad training has not gone so far 
as to cause looseness in a vetel ohe rds.” 

381 West End Ave., entrance on 78th St. 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


= LUTIGER GANNON 


CONTRALTS 
624 Michigan A Chieago, UL. 


MARIE TIFFANY 


Management: Antonia Sawyer 























Opera 
+ Aeolian Hall, New York 





LAZAR S. SAMOILOFF 


BARITONE 


Bel Canto School of Singing 


Endorsed by Ruffo, Raisa, Didur, 
Chaliapin, Sammarco, Sembach, 
Zerola, ete. 





Studio: 
Carnegie Hall, New York City. 





MARIE 


MORRISEY 


CONTRALTO 
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Cellist 
HELEN ALLYN 
Katharine A 0 FF ui A N N ACCOMPANIST 


MARGHERITA BOURG-ZIPERI 
LJUNGKVIST 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 


Orange, N. J. 
KRONOL 
Ss Tel.: 216 Audubos 
Address: 620 Orchestra Building, Chicago, [il. 
AMERICAN NICHTINCALE 
SWEDISH TENOR 
Fine Arts Building 





Chicago 


LAURIE MERRILL 


SOPRANO, Tel. 9100 Schayler 
Hotel Belleclaire, Broadway at 77th St., N. Y. 


Joseph Breil 


Composer—Conductor 
112 W. 91st St., New York Riverside 7524 


oe me we PANIST AND TEACHER 


356 W. 22nd St., New York City 
Telephone $026 Farragut 




















LOISA PATTERSON 


DRAMATIC-LYRIC SOPRANO 
Opera, Concert, Oratorio 
Address, Care Musical Courier, New York City 


EMILY CHURCH BENHAM 


CONCERT PIANIST 
Management: Ella be had Smith, 
erson Ave., Columbus, Ohio 


MARY DAVIS 


MEESO- CONTRALTO 
Direction: Harzison Matar 
Suite 40, Metr itan Opera ous Building, 
ew York City 


BIRDIGE BLYE ti: 


{5424 Blackstone Avenue, Chicago 
STEINWAY PIANO USED 

















t GILBERTE 


L tn recitals of his own works 


fucensetet songs: “The 

T Devil’ a Leyqeene, “Evening 
a . oses, 

Dusk L ullaby,” “Come 


Out in the Sweet Spring Night,” 


Lincolnville Beach, Me. 





DR. NICHOLAS J. 


ELSENHEIMER 


Composer, Pianist and Artist Pedagogue 


Cranberry Piane Schoo!, 839 Car Hall 
Residence, 522 West ison Sea }NEw YORK 


Tel. Morningside 100 





KLIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 





Studio: 212 W. S9th St.. New York City. §329 Circle 





279 FU TH AVE 


JOHN tee ir 


jew YORK 
ST 663 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Inc. 


MME. KATHARINE EVANS VON KLENNER, President and Founder 


Announces tor Season 1920- 1921 
Operatic Chorus—Director ROMUALDO SAPIO 


Apply to Presidenti952 Eighth A 


Dramatic Director, MILDRED HOLLAND 
for All I 
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The Artrio Angelus 


Reproducing Piano 


With an Original Library of Records 
Made by the Greatest Musicians 


THE WILCOX & WHITE COMPANY 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
New York Offices, 450 Fifth Avenue 











The Best Bargain is Quality— 





maker 


qualities and durability 


‘Re Conover is one of the few great Pianos of 
today which is still being built by its — 


gq Its continued. use in euch institutions as the 
University of Chicago, University of Illinois, Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin and Northwestern Univer- 
sity, is the best proof of its satisfactory tone 





; Send for free illustrated Art Catalog 
THE CABLE COMPANY, Chicago x: = 


MAKERS 














THE 


STEINERT PIANOFORTE 


used exclusively by 


Mary Garden 


M. STEINERT & SONS, STEINERT HALL, BOSTON 














Boston Concert Bureau, Inc. 


Symphony Chambers, Boston, Mass. 
Representatives wanted in every important musi- 
eal center to arrange and manage concerts. 
References required. 


KARL KRUEGER 


CONDUCTOR AND COACH 
396 Fort Washington Avenue, New York 


GRACE HOFHEIMER unst 


Address: 20 Lincoln Avene Fort Wadsworth, 
Staten Island. P ille 2541 
STUDIO: Steinway Hall New York 


Je “WARREN Coadact ist 


ASCHENFELDER 


ELSA FISCHER 


STRING QUARTET 


Elea Fischer, 1st Violin Lesio Heiiards, Viola 
Helen Reynolds, 24 Violin Carolyn Neidhardt, Cello 
Address: 474 West 150th Street 
New York City 


OVIDE MUSIN’S EDITION 


Belgian School of Violin 

Contains in 4 books every essential for violin 
mastery from Oret principles to pishest virtuos- 
ity; studies and exercises by Leonard, 
translated from the French, Sys cel bowing 
where necessary, by Oviae M usin; a 
from other masters, Kre avs 
Fiorillo, Paganiut and jn oe ‘. vide 
Musir. 


Belgian Bohool le ay of te the 


knowledge and 
Pedagogues; is a saving of time and a definite 
the student Lg 


system of ‘immense at es 
teacher, Price vol. vol. oe 

8, $1.25; vol. 4 oe us tot ta &t Wet’ tot 
8t., New work, x out private instruo- 
Ty the concert 


His Music 


Masterpieces 
and 2,000 others 


all 15c each 


RDI gave the world great music. 
Century puts it on your piano at 
the remarkably low price of 15c. 

When you buy music for your piano, 
ask for Century edition 
The paper—the printing—the design- 
ing are high-class beyond compare. 
The music is certified to be correct as 
the master wrote it. You can’t 
bay more—why pay more than 
the Century price, 15c! 
Century Catalogue is complete 
Among its 2,000 compositions 
you'll find ‘ ‘Evening Star,” “ Fall- 























ing Waters," 


“Caprice Brillante,” 

“Dance Caprice,"’ ‘Deux- 

feme Mazurka,” “Erle a 

a} “Estudignting. 
llet 


ceuse” Dance 
Hope 'the of Sprinoy 


L 
Q 
u 
. ay “Ber- 
s pagnole,” 
“Star of 
he Storm,” “Voices 
fy pring,” Song of the Brook,” 
“Spanish Dance,” and practi- 
cally all the other standard 


classics, 


Century Edition Standard 


Century Edition is the recognized 
standard edition of America—good, 
honest, and fair-priced. You can 
be sure that the dealer who car- 
ries it is also good, honest 
and fair-priced. Insist upon 
Century. 


If your dealer won't supply 
you, we will, Complete cata- 
logue of over 2,000 classi- 
cal and popular standard 
compositions free on re- 


New York 














CENTURY MUSIC PUBLISHING CO, 
241 W. 40th St., New York City 

















Address 51 West 76th St,, Musin Peb, Co, SHEET Vitisie 


DETROIT INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART 


“STRONGEST FACULTY IN THE MIDDLE WEST” 


New York City 











GUY BEVIER WILLIAMS, President 
ich offers advantage incidental to a broad musical education. Sixty artist teachers 
(refine ja A of the leading members of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra. The only school in —S 
with i for women, Students may register at any time. For catalogue address H. 


own Dormi 
Manville, "Business Manager 


1115te 1121 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 











A. B. Chase Piano Co. 
Upright and Grand Pianos 








Offices: 9 East 45th Street 
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SCHREKER’S FIRST APPEARANCE AS NEW DIRECTOR 
OF THE NATIONAL HOCHSCHULE MARKS BEGINNING 
OF NEW ERA IN BERLIN’S MUSICAL LIFE 


Radical Change to Modern Art Without Reserve—Entire Seat of Education to Be Put on a New Basis and New 
Curricula and New Teachers Are to Be Introduced—Musical Notes of Interest in the German Capital 


Berlin, October 12, 1920.—The first of October, 1920, 
marked the beginning of a new era in the musical life of 
Berlin. Franz Schreker, the eminent Viennese opera com- 
poser, was introduced on this day to his position as director 
of the national Hochschule fiir Musik. This means a radi- 
cal change in the tendency of this rather conservative official 
school, which received its stamp as a stronghold of clas- 
sical music from Joseph Joachim. For nearly half a century 
the Berlin Hochschule has been active in its opposition 
to all modern tendencies; Wagner, Liszt, Richard Strauss, 
Debussy, not to speak at all of Schonberg and the radical 
modernists, have been fought in equally passionate manner 
by the Hochschule. The new German 
republic, with its revolutionary and so- mn 
cialistic tendencies, now puts a radical 
stop to these academic, -conservative 
traditions and has resolved to introduce 
the spirit of modern art without re- 
serve. Schreker, the composer of operas 
of the most progressive stamp, has been 
chosen to reorganize the Hochschule, 
and much is expected from his activity. 
The entire system of education will be 
put on a new basis and new curricula, 
new teachers are to be introduced. 

Schreker’s operas, which have been 
the sensation of the last few seasons in 
Frankfort and elsewhere, have, curious- 
ly enough, not yet been heard in Berlin 
In concert, however, Schreker has now 
made his first appearance, conducting 
some of his orchestral works. He was 
ill advised, jt seems to us, to choose as 
the first number of his program his 
“Romantic Suite,” a composition written 
some twenty years ago. It shows, no 
doubt, the extraordinary talent of the 
youthful artist, but it is hardly charac- 
teristic of the music which made 
Schreker famous in later years. 
Schreker’s “Kammersinfonic,” recently 
written, is the mature product of his art, 
a marvel of sound, the result of a most 
refined treatment of the small number 
of instruments to which the composer 
limits himself. In its technical processes 
this chamber-symphony continues the 
tradition of Wagner’s “Siegfried Idyll,” 
taken up by Richard Strauss in music 
to Moliere’s “Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme,” and by Schonberg in his cham- 
ber symphony, symphonic music written 
in the manner of chamber-music. 

As a conductor Schreker evinced 
sound musicianship, but nothing start- 
ling in any way. After all, we will have 
to wait a few weeks for the persone: 
ance of Schreker’s opera, “Lie Gezeich- 
neten,” in order to get an adequate idea 
of his art at its best. Elly Ney, the 
eminent Dutch pianist, was the soloist 
at this concert. She played the 
Brahms D minor concerto in the ener- 
getic passionate style which character- 
izes her manner of performance. With- 
in a short time the American public will 
have occasion to make the acquaintance 
of this artist, who in Germany has won 
the reputation of being one of the most 
fascinating and original among the 
younger pianists. As a Brahms player 
in particular she has few rivals today. 





Busoni BAcK IN BERLIN. 


A short time ago Feruccio Busoni 
returned to Berlin, taking up his former 
residence on the Victoria Luise Platz, 


Senator 


practising 
Harding's preoccupation with newspapers and politics has 
mind away from the tuneful art of recent years—one doubts, indeed, if the seven 


a Bach player, took charge of the entire per formance, play 
ing the D minor concerto and the organ fugue in E flat 
in Busoni’s transcription, conducting a concerto for strings 
and two flutes and an orchestral suite, while at the same 
time accenting the thorough-bass on the harpsichord—an 
exceptionally delightful concert, maintaining the spirit of 
Bach’s art in a superior manner. 
FuRTWANGLER’S SUCCESS. 


Another favorite of the Berlin public is Wilhelm Furt- 
wangler, the present conductor of the symphony concerts 
in the Opera House. Two years ago Furtwangler, at 








PRESIDENT-ELECT WARREN G. HARDING 


= The Musical Courier is strictly non-partisan in politics, but President-Elect 


Harding makes the front page this week in view of the fact that he 
musician ever to be chosen for the White House. It may 
taken his 


sensation in his public appearances. The young South 
\merican is just now beginning his international artistic 
career. He approaches those years in which the artistic 
character of a musician is finally formed and settled, those 
dangerous years which have degraded many a child prodigy 
from the rank the musical world expected him to occupy. 
In his first concert here,-Arrau played before an enthusi- 
astic public which entirely filled the spacious Beethoven 
Saal. Chopin and Debussy he rendered with real pianistic 
finish, sound musical taste and vivid temperament. There 
(Continued on page 49.) 


CHICAGO HEARS 
NOTED ARTISTS 


Sophie Braslau, Gabrilowitsch and Sousa the Stars of the 
Week—Stopak and Herden in Recital 


> 


Chicago, October 30, 1920.—Sophie Braslau, contralto, 
and one of the most interesting interpreters of song, has 
advanced greatly in her art since last 
heard here. Such singers as Miss Bras 
lau unlift, dignify and advance music 
in any community Though her pro- 
gram of last Sunday afternoon was a 
little disheartening inasmuch as nearly 
every song was morbid, the admirablk 
manner in which it was rendered made 


every contribution enjoyable The can 
tata for one voice, “Lamorosa Lon 
tananza” of Bassani, opened the pro 
gram most auspiciously Her authori 


tative interpretation gave indubitable 
proof of the deep consideration. given 
the cantata by its interpreter and her 
intimacy made the number stand out as 
a most interesting composition Miss 
Breslau has been called by a Chicago 
critic “the Schumann-Heink of the pres 
ent generation,” a distinct tribute to a 
deserving artist at the outset of het 
career. The second group was made up 
of E rich Wolf's “Eternal,” Gustav 
Mahler’s “Human Life” and “Who Was 
It That Made This Rare Ballad of 
Mine?” and Richard Strauss’ “Death, 
the Releaser.” In these she exempli 
fied her perspicacity, as each song in 
clined toward tribulation and bereave 
ment That Miss Braslau strikes the 
note of pathos is gratifying, as she can 
typify with her colorful voice the com 
tort and happiness of “Eternity” and 
the fragility of human life She is 
wedded, it seems, to sadness, as she 
does not overlook a chance to include 
songs which have a melancholic and 
splenetic adherence, as was further am 
plified in “Death, the Releaser” of 
Strauss, which was admirably sung, and 
won for the recitalist persistent plau 
dits Though the gifted contralto has 
lost in avoirdupois, she has gained con 
siderably vocally, not only as to the 
volume of the voice, but in style and 
delivery Her appearance is winsome 
and possibly the lack of sprightly at 
mosphere, due solely to the songs heard 
by this reviewer, as in the third group, 
made up of “As Fair Is She as Noon 
day Light” (Rachmaninoff), “Pain” 
(Moussorgsky), and  Gretchaninoff’s 
‘Over the Steppe” and “I Adore Thee 

she had an opportunity for a sharp 
contrast and encountered in those songs 
vehicles in which to mop her melancholy 
and in the last group she probably gave 
full sway to wooing mirth, as “Don’t 
Come In, Sir, Please” by Cyril Scott 
and “O, Whistle, and I'll Come to You, 
My Lad” by Hopekirk are songs that 
the fret glimmer with bliss, gayety and rejou 

he thet : ing. The recitalist was ably seconded 
at the piano by Ethel Cave-Cole, a nim- 
ble accompanist 


so well known to many American musi- positions are still at his lips’ and arms’ ends, so to say; but it is a matter of Ossie GABRILOWITSCH 

cians. So far, however, he has kept record that, in his youth, our president-to-be agitated the slide-arm of a trombone Phe extitten aneive , r . Y 

himself in the background and has been as a faithful and interested member of the Marion Silver Cornet Band, Does saat hint me, oye een te thirst tor 

seen only by a few intimate friends. To this indicate, perhaps, that he may be inclined to take a more active and personal ae ; ae when played by a master 
ve contagious, as demonstrated by 


his class of composition in the Meister- = 
schule of the Berlin Academy of Arts, 
there has been a real rush of applicants. 
Busoni will take his pick among the 
young enthusiasts, and will begin his MTT 
course within a short time. 

Wuat THE Frere VorkssUHNe 1s Doine. 

The concerts given by the great workingmen’s organiza- 
on known as the “People’s Theater Association,” of Ber- 
lin, (Freie Volksbiihne) belong to the most interesting 
musical events in Berlin. The Freie Volksbiithne recruits 
its thousands of members from the working classes, the 
industrial laborers and artisans of the greater city. A 
few years ago this union for the propagation of the arts 
became so prosperous that it could afford to erect for its 
performances its own theater on the Bulow Platz. 

Music has a considerable place in the program of the 
“Freie Volksbihne.” This season it is intended to give 
a sort of cross section of the entire product of Mozart and 
Bach. Artists of the first rank participate in these con- 
certs. The first Bach program was devoted to orchestral 
works. Edwin Fischer, the Swiss pianist, celebrated as 
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interest in the question of a National Conservatory of Music than has been shown : the 


by his predecessors? 


that time conductor in Mannheim, gave his first concert 
in Berlin. His success as a conductor has been so phe 
nomenal, that at present he is counted among the most 
eminent masters of the baton and has already acquired an 
international reputation. In Berlin he is the successor of 
Weingartner and Richard Strauss. An especially delight- 
ful number of his first concert was his rendering of the 
fifth “Brandenburg” concerto, in tne he distinguished 
himself equally as conductor and a Bach player of excep- 
tional ability. 
Ciaupio ArrAU RETURNS. 

Claudio Arrau, now a young man of about twenty years, 
has developed into a pianist of splendid technical equipment. 
His artistic growth has taken place entirely in Berlin. 
The late Martin Krause was the teacher of the phenomen- 
ally gifted boy, who at the age of ten years created a 


array of music lovers that flocked 
to Kimball Hall Sunday afternoon, Ox 
tober 24, to listen to Ossip Gabrilo 
witsch rhough the size of a crowd 
does not seem to have immediate 
reference to a musical enterprise, follow- 
ing the prototype of the standard writers for the dailies, this 
writer will give a precise dimension of the gratifying audi 
ence on hand at Kimball Hall last Sunday. That hall, which 
is so well managed by F. Wight Neumann, was taxed to 
capacity and another army of music lovers found seats on 


the stage. The imposing size of his audience, several of 
whom perched so close to his elbow as might hinder a far 
less dauntless artist, listened spellbound, in unruffled silence 
to Gabrilowitsch’s program. The nurtured fashion, suc 


cinctness and translucent manner in which he read the Bee- 

thoven B flat major sonata showed the intellectuality of 

this ever poetic pianist. If this writer is circumscribed 

in his approval of the other compositions heard at this 

time, including César Franck’s prelude, chorale and fugue, 

Schumann’s “Arabasque” and “Novelette,” Schubert's B 
(Continued on page 40.) 
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Spain Not Shy of Excellent Music 


Barcelona, Spain, September 18, 1920.—The musical life 
of Spain is generally most active in winter and spring, and 
its centers of greatest activity are Madrid and Barcelona. 
In Madrid, there is the Teatro Real (Royal Theater), one 
of the most magnificent in the world, devoted exclusively to 
opera and subsidized by the state. Opera usually begins in 
November, and during the season some seyenty perform 
ances are given, six each week, including one on Sunday 
afternoons. After the close of the regular season there is 
a short supplementary season of twenty or more perform- 
ances . 

Che Teatro Real does not maintain a regular company, 
except for the orchestra, which is excellent, and the chorus, 
which is mediocre. The soloists are engaged for a given 
number of performances. There are always two first rate 
quartets of principal singers and two quartets of secondary 
quality All the operas are sung in Italian, whether they 
are of Italian, Spanish, German or French 
orygin 

According to its contract with the Gov- 
ernment, the management is called upon to 
give two new operas by Spanish and two 
by foreign composers every season, but this 
condition is rarely lived up to 

Dur OrcHesTRas 


Che latest new operas by Spanish com 
performed at the Teatro Real have 


wsers 
meee ‘Maruxa,” by Vives, and “El Ava 
pies,” by del Campo and Barrio. Many 
of the regular Madrid theaters pro 
duce, in addition to comedy and drama, 
the popular “Zarzuela,” a kind of operetta, 


which is not infrequently a real musical 
gem. Operas are also given in these the 
aters, but they are of slight interest. On 
the whole, the musical public of Madrid is 
more given to concert than to opera, Asa 
Madrid boasts of two excel 


consequence, 
and best of 


lent orchestras. The oldest 

these is the Sinfonica, which was founded 
more than half a century ago, and is now 
directed by Fernandez Arbos. Its reper- 


tory ranges from the Haydn and Beetho 
ven symphonies to the most modern works 
of Strauss, Stravinsky, Debussy, Ravel; 
and a number of contemporary Spanish 
symphonists, including Del Campo, Angel 
Barrio, Pahissa, Manan, Guridi and Espla 

to mention only the best known. It 
usually gives about twenty concerts dur 
ing the year in Madrid, and then goes on a six months’ 
tour of the provinces 

The other Madrid orchestra is called the Filarmonica, and 
is directed by Perez Casas. It has not been in existence 
long, but has already acquired considerable prestige 

in addition to its own orchestras, Madrid before the war 
enjoyed comparatively frequent visits from the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and from the Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris. 
Altogether Madrid gets about sixty symphonic concerts dur- 
ing the year, as well as many performances of chamber 
music, piano, and violin recitals by celebrated virtuosi, 

The reigning taste of Madrid is about on a par with that 
of other European capitals. Strauss and Stravinsky, for 
instance, are heard with pleasure, but the greatest enthusi- 
asm is still evoked by the great conceptions of Bach, 
teethoven and Wagner. 

Opera AT BARCELONA, 

The musical life of Barcelona is similar to that of 
Madrid. Its opera house is El Liceo, a luxurious, well ap- 
pointed theater, one of the finest in Europe. It is operated 
in somewhat the same way as the Teatro Real, except that 
it has no state allowance. Its company is about on the same 
level as that of the Madrid house, and frequently both in- 
terchange their artists. Here also there are two seasons: 
one of fifty performances, beginning in November, and one 
of twenty performances, beginning in April. 

The repertory is of a cosmopolitan character, but is prin- 
cipally composed of German, French, Italian and Russian 
operas, all sung in Italian. Every season a new opera by 
a Spanish composer is given. Last year the native opera 
was “El Monje Negro” (The Black Friar), by Professor 
Cassado. In addition to opera El Liceo is the home of the 
great scenic ballet. Opera is also given in other Barcelona 
theaters, but not with the same regularity as in El Liceo. 

Tue Orreo CATALa, 

For concerts, Barcelona possesses a magnificent hall, the 
Palacio de Musica Catalana (Catalan Music Palace), built 
for the Orfeo Catala. The Orfeo Catala is undoubtedly the 
finest musical society of Barcelona, and superior to the 
Schola Cantorum of Paris. It is composed of three sec- 
tions : men, women and children, with a total of 120 voices. 
From the beginning, its direction has been in the hands of 
Professor Millet. Its repertory includes popular songs of 
every country, as weil as the great polyphonic creations of 
Palestrina, Lassus, Bach, etc. Unhappily the performances 
are not numerous, and for this reason every concert of the 
Orfeo Catala is considered an important event. Many simi- 
lar societies have been organized in imitation of it through- 
out Catalania, and there is scarcely a town of any impor- 
tance that does not possess its Orfeo. Other choral socie- 
ties, known as Clavé, after the name of their founder, have 
become quite numerous. They are composed only of men, 
and in artistic value they are inferior to the Orfeones. Not- 
withstanding, their work is not without merit. It might be 
said that the Orfeones represent the aristocracy and the 
Clavé, the democracy of the choral art. Both of them work 
without any view to profit, and moreover their members 
pay a monthly contribution toward the expenses, such as the 
artistic director's wages and the hiring of the social home. 

In fine, while the musical life of the two chief Spanish 
cities have much in common with each other and with other 
European capitals, Madrid may be said to be specially dis- 
tinguished by its symphonic concerts with very select 
programs; and Barcelona by its extensive choral societies 








Concerts, Symphonic and Choral, of Most Importance—Serrano’s New Opera Awaited with Interest — Barrientos Offers 30,000 Pesetas for American Rights of “El Albanico” 






with mixed programs, ranging from the selected works of 
the Orfeo Catala to the poorly harmonized and worse sung 
songs of popular choirs. 

Tue Next SEASON AT THE Lice. 

As has been said, the Liceo does not open its doors before 
the last days of November, but today, two months before 
that date, we are enabled, through the courtesy of the man- 
ager, Mr. Mestre, to give particulars of its program for the 
coming season: First among the new conductors will be 
Otto Klemperer, who has won laurels in Cologne. He will 
conduct “Tristan,” “Tannhauser,” and “Fidelio.” The Ital- 
ian and French repertory will be conducted by Giuseppe 
Baroni, well known and of repute in Barcelona. Prominent 
singers are Poli Randaccio, Fanny Heldy, Tamaki Miura 
and a German artist, Gabriella Englerecht. Among the 
male stars new to our public are Muratore; Richard Schu- 
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ROYAL THEATER OF MADRID. 
(The Opera House.) 


bert, a Wagnerian tenor; F. Schipper, and the baritone, 
Montesanto. In addition to these may be mentioned Jose 
Sabater, Madeleine Mathieu, Adele Lemaitre, Rosina 
Pagani, Ovido, Campioni, Nadal, Kittay Vito, and Almo- 
dovar, our countryman, who returns to us after a long and 
successful tournee; also Journet, the inimitable bass; the 
Spaniard, Torres de Luna, and the young baritone,- Basiola. 

The repertory is very well chosen. It includes Nougués 
“Quo Vadis,” which will be splendidly presented, and _ is 
awaited with the greatest expectancy; Beethoven's “Fi- 
delio,” “L’Etranger” of Vincent d’Indy, “Febo” by the 
Spaniard, Bosch y Armet; “Louise,” “Tristan,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “Manon,” “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Hernani,” “Lu- 
crezia Borgia,” “Gioconda,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Mifisto- 
fele,” “Ugonotti,” and “L’Enfant Prodigue”’ of Debussy. 
The season will begin with “Quo Vadis,” whose author has 
promised to come and direct the orchestra. 


News rrom Teatro REAL, MAprip. 


Due to the change of management, plans for the coming 
season at the Teatro Real are not yet developed. The direc- 
tion has passed from Alfredo Volpini into the hands of a 
powerful corporation Which controls other theaters, and 
which has named as its representative, Luis Paris, who for 
more than twenty years had been artistic director of the 
Teatro Real. 

We have had no opportunity of speaking with Mr. Paris 
and hearing about his plans for next season. It can safely 
be said, however, that the direction of the theater will be 
in capable hands and that Mr. Paris is ready to engage the 
best obtainable lyric artists. It may also safely be said that 
among the new operas performed will be “El Albanico” (The 
Fan), by our illustrious countryman, Amadeo ~Vives, prob- 
ably with Maria Barrientos in the leading role, and the 
“Quo Vadis,” by Nougués. In my following letter, I hope 
to give a complete account of the company, the new per- 
formances and the repertory. 

TEATRO DE LA ZARZUELA. 


At this theater there will be a season of Spanish opera 
under the direction of Prof. Jose Serrano. The most in- 
teresting event of the season will be the performance of 
Serrano’s own opera, “La venta da los gatos” (The Inn of 
the Gates), which is awaited with eagerness in musical cen- 
ters, not only because Serrano is one of the more popular 
Spanish composers—if not the most popular—but because 
he has been working on it for ten years. Its performance 
has been delayed because the professor, who is as negligent 
as he is inspired, has persistently forgotten to hand in the 
score. Now, however, that the score has been finally turned 
in, the performance is certain. Everybody who has heard 
the music declares it to be a masterpiece. 

Another Spanish opera to be presented at the Teatro de 
la Zarzuela will be “Margarita la Tornera” (Margaret the 
Nun), by the deceased composer, Chapi, This work was 
performed and welcomed at the Royal Theater, in 1909; 
but only two performances of it were given and it has never 
since been seen on the stage. 

Some of our composers are now ready to cross the ocean 
with good contracts. Among them may be mentioned Luna 
and Lleo, who are both going to Havana. The celebrated 
diva, Maria Barrientos, has offered Vives 30,000 pesetas 
(about $6,000) for the period of her tour in America, if he 
will give her the American right to his opera, “El Abanico,’ 
and act as her artistic manager. Vives has not yet an- 








swered this offer, but probably will do so in the near future. 
TraveE UNIONISM AND THE THEATER. 

At the time of writing, the musical life of Spain has been 
suspended for some days, due to the constitution of the 
Sindicato Unico for artists, stage hands and other workers 
in the theater. The wage demands of the union were in- 
stantly accepted by the managers, but the social ones, espe- 
cially that calling for the acknowledgment of one body 
representing every person who makes a living by the stage, 
were rejected. The managers argued that the interests of 
the musicians, for example, are not identical with those of 
the theater tailors, and they called for the formation of dif- 
ferent unions representing different’ classes of theatrical 
workers. 

The question has not yet been settled, but things have 
been smoothed over and there remain only minor particulars 
to adjust. All the theaters continue in 
operation. T. O. AIMENT. 


Schipa Has Composed a Mass 


Tito Schipa has used his vacation in 
Europe for the purpose of becoming a 
benedict, and when he returns to Amer- 
ica late in November next he will be ac- 
companied by a handsome young woman 
answering to the appellation of Mrs. 
Schipa. The gifted young tenor spent an 
eventful summer. . Arriving in Spain 
after his triumphs in America, he suc- 
cumbed to the effects of the Spanish 
cuisine, and his illness gave birth to the 
gravest rumors as to his health. For- 
tunately, he was able to recover in a 
brief time, the chief remedy consisting in 
the refusal to eat anything save the food 
prepared by his wife, who is a true Parisi- 
enne, and who, as such, is fully con- 
versant with the art of making the sim- 
plest food taste like a feast prepared for 
Lucullus, 

“IT had a thorough rest this summer,” 
says Mr. Schipa. “We visited my folks 
at Lecce, Italy, and the local art asso- 
ciation performed my new mass. You 
see, I spend all my leisure time com- 
posing, and some day I hope a work of 
mine will be heard in America. After all, 
1 studied to be a conductor and a com- 
ay poser, and the fact that I am a tenor, even 
if in all modesty I should admit that I am a successful one, 
is not at all the end of my ambition. I look forward with 
a great deal of expectancy to my forthcoming visit to Amer- 
ica. I am to create several new roles with the Chicago 
Opera Association, and expect to appear in concerts also. 
Besides, America was so kind to me last season on my first 
visit to that country that it is littke wonder that I am en- 
chanted to go back.” 

Before sailing Mr. Schipa will sing in Madrid and Lisbon, 
and then at the Paris Opera, where he will appear as the 
Duke in “Rigoletto.” 


Yvonne Gall a Favorite French Artist 


“The singer of whom we are the proudest is Yvonne Gall. 
Not only is she known to us as France’s most beautiful 
voice, and not only do we see in her art the revival of the 
best traditions of France’s lyric stage, but to us she per- 
sonifies abroad the French operatic art.” Thus wrote re- 
cently one of the most erudite musicians of Paris, and his 
opinion appears to be shared by all classes of Paris music 
lovers, for the mere announcement of Miss Gall’s appear- 
ance at the Opera usually means a sold out house within the 
brief space of twenty-four hours. 

The young French soprano, who has the distinction of 
being the first Paris woman singer to be re-engaged for the 
third consecutive season with an operatic institution in 
America, is rapidly becoming a world celebrity, and de- 
mands for her services are pouring in from every European 
country, although, with the exception of Spain and the two 
Americas, she has never sung anywhere outside of France. 
In Paris itself there is a spirited competition for her ser- 
vices between the Opera and the Opera-Comique, while she 
would hardly have a day for herself the year round had she 
heeded the calls from the provinces. 

During the coming season with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciatidn, Mlle. Gall will be heard in several Italian operas. 
Last year she scored a distinct hit in Puccini's “Il Tabarro,” 
the first role she ever attempted in the Italian language. 
This season she is to create the leading woman’s role in 
Marinuzzi’s “Jacquerie,” which is to inaugurate the Chica- 
go season, and is also to be heard as Tosca. It is also 
possible that she will appear in a Wagner work given in 
English by the Chicago organization. 


Beck Successful in Scandinavia 


Word comes from Scandinavia of the success enjoyed 
there by William Beck, who appeared at Stockholm, Swe- 
den, Christiania, Norway and Helsingfors, Finland, as 
Germont in “Traviata,” Escamillo in “Carmen,” Amonasro 
in “Aida,” Scarpia in “Tosca.” His delineation of the 
role of Rigoletto brought forth marked praise, many de- 
claring his to be the best seen for many a long day. Mr. 
Beck will be remembered by American music lovers for 
his success at the Manhattan Opera House, later singing 
for six seasons with the Chicago Opera in “Tosca,” “Tra- 
viata,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and the principal Wagner 
operas. Mr. Beck expects to return to the United States 
very soon and hopes to spend Christmas in “good old 
New York.” 


Bernard Ferguson to Sing at Commodore 


Bernard Ferguson, baritone, will sing at a concert given 
by the Criterion Club at the Hotel Commodore on Novem- 
ber 5. 
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Norway’s Rapid Musical Growth | 
Due to a Large Extent to American Methods 


Extraordinary Activity Marks Wonderful Advancement of Musical Conditions Particularly in Christiania—The Orchestra—The Promised Opera House 


Christiania, Norway, October 1, 1920.—During the last 
twenty years the musical life of Christiania has developed 
in an unexpected and unusuai manner. Its rapid growth 
may even be called “American.” This word is often used 
when one wishes to convey the impression of extraordinary 
speed and activity. Some thirty years ago the number of 
concerts given in Christiania during the entire season 
would rarely exceed thirty to forty, while in the last 
decade there has been one every evening—often two, 
sometimes three—from September to May. 

During the war concert life here, as everywhere else, 
was livelier than at any previous time. People from all 


walks of life were thirsty for music, which proved to be 
With 


the best tonic for excited and overwrought nerves. 
the end of the war this craving 
for music has not changed, and 
to Christiania there comes now a 
steady stream of musicians from 
all countries, many of them ar- 
tists whose namés are known the 
world over. During the last two 
seasons the city has been visited 
by celebrities such as Melba, 
d’Albert, Richard Strauss, Ar- 
thur Nikisch, Leo Slezak, Me- 
lanie Kurt, Arthur Schnabel, 
Ignaz Friedman, Victor Benham, 
Henri Marteau, Leopold Auer 
_and his “wonder pupils,” not to 
mention a: great host of lesser 
stars. I shall reserve for a later 
article a review of some concerts 
given by foreign and domestic 
artists, as well as mention of a 
few of the more important Nor- 
wegian composers after Grieg 
and Sinding. In this article I 
propose to describe the condi- 
tions surrounding the musical 
life of this city. 
CurIsSTIANIA’s ORCHESTRA. 


Christiania is fortunate enough 
to possess an orchestra which in 
every respect may be favorably 
compared to foreign orchestras 
of similar size. It consists of 
sixty musicians and was formed 
in 1919 under the name of the 
Philharmonic Society with the 
financial assistance of a number 
of influential and music loving 
citizens, men and women. Among 
these must be mentioned, above 
all, the Norwegian shipowner, 
A. F. Klaveness, a name well 
known in the American business 
world. 

Thanks to this new society, or- 
chestral music in Christiania has 
at last reached a stage worthy of 
our capital and of the great and 
illustrious traditions of Norwe- 
gian music. The Philharmonic 
Society marks the continuation 
of the former Musikforeningen 
(Musical Association), an insti- 
tution which has been active since 
1871, when it was founded by 
Edvard Grieg. A few years 
later it was given its artistic bap- 
tism’ by Johan Svendsen, the 
highly renowned Norwegian 
composer and conductor. On ac- 
count of various defects, princi- 
pally caused by the tactics of the 
administration, which may be de- 
scribed as “weakness of old age,” 
this association led a very stag- 
nant existence during later years 
and the result was that music by 
soloists (which from an artistic 
point of view is in reality less 
valuable than that of the orches- 
tral) took the upper hand, to 
the detriment of the symphonic 
art. While Stockholm and Goth- 
enburg—even the active Norwegian coast town Ber- 
gen—could boast of quite up-to-date orchestras and a 
well organized concert life, Christiania was until last year 
sadly behind the others. Time and time again we had to 
acknowledge the humiliating fact that the visiting orches- 
tras were in every respect playing better and with more 
discipline than our own, which had fewer members and 
was qualitatively of less value. 

The ambition of the Norwegian music lover suffered 
greatly under such circumstances, and it led finally—in 
connection with the prosperous times, which the war 
brought also to our coasts—to the formation of the new 
philharmonic Society. 

KLAVENESS AND SCHNEEVOIGT. 


The man to whom, more than to any other, goes the honor 
of having brought about this much needed reform is, as al- 
ready mentioned, A. F. Klaveness. His name will for all 
time be written in golden letters in the history of Nor- 
wegian orchestral music. For many years he was one of the 
financial pillars of the old Musikforeningen, and last year 
he donated the handsome sum of 500,000 kroner (for Nor- 
way a comparatively very large sum) to improve orchestral 
conditions. At the same time he presented the completed 
plans for a new and quite modern concert hall in Christiania. 
Others joined in the contributions and the city agreed to 
pay a large yearly sum for the maintenance of the hall. 


(1) A. F. Klaveness, founder of the Christiania Philharmonic Society. 
American millionaire, who is presenting an opera house to his native city. 





The person who—from the artistic point of view—can 
claim the merit for having organized this splendid new 
“ensemble,” with an activity of no less than four orchestral 
concerts each week during the season, is the Finnish musi- 
cian and conductor, Georg Schneevoigt, also well known 
and admired far outside the North. 

Thus Christiania may now safely claim its right to a 
place among cities which are quite up to date as regards 
orchestral conditions—but unfortunately this is far from 
true as far as the opera is concerned. 


Littte Opera, 


Christiania has no permanent nor modern operatic stage. 
Our excellent National Theater has as far as possible tried 





ductor of the Christiania Philharmonic Society. 


to satisty the craving of the public for opera by occasional 
performances of well known operas. A smaller theater, 
the Opera Comique—recently built—has also during the last 
year presented a number of operas under the direction of 
the talented stage director, Alexander Varney, a Hungarian 
by birth. Here quite a few well known singers have de- 
lighted our public. Among them may be mentioned Leo 
Slezak, Walther Kirchhoff, William Beck, Joseph Schwartz, 
Emmi Leisner and Lola Artot De Padilla. But this Opera 
Comique is only a small, rather narrow building, best suited 
for operetta, and can in no respect satisfy our large and 
exacting public. 

There is, however, a hope that Christiania in this respect 
also will be able to make up the loss. Three years ago a 
collection was started for the purpose of erecting an up-to- 
date, permanent opera house, and in a short time kr. 1,200,000 
were in hand. 

THe Promisep Opera House. 


Again the name of one man looms high, that of Chris- 
toffer Hannevig, the Norwegian capitalist and shipowner 
well known in America today. When the aforementioned 
collection had reached the million mark the committee re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Hannevig offering to present the 
city with the entire opera house, equipped from floor to roof, 
to be erected near the-harbor on a beautiful site belonging to 
him. It was to be built and ready for occupation in the 


(2) Christoffer Hannevig, the Norwegian- 
(3) Prof. Georg Schnéevoigt, con- 


course of eighteen months, using American methods. It 
was stated in the letter, however, that the work was not to 
begin until six months after “final peace had been declared,” 
and this somewhat elastic period of time may, on account of 
the attitude of the United States toward the Versailles de- 
cision, be postponed indefinitely, as Mr. Hannevig lives in 
New York and is said to have “become a citizen of the 
United States.” 

In the meantime the music loving public of Christiania 
is living in the hope that the “Hannevig-Opera” may soon 
be a realized fact, and we are all following with intense 
interest the proceedings of the case between the United 
States Government and Mr. Hannevig regarding the sale 
of his shipyards in America. Should the outcome prove 
satisfactory to him, he is surely 
not a man to go back on his 
word and a promise given to his 
art loving eountrymen 

Remar MyJOEN 


Guarantors Sought 
for Bach Festival 
Bethlehem, Pa., November 28, 
1920.—A movement to 
the financial support of the 
Bach Festival has been started 
by the Bach Choir executive 
committee, Working individ 
ually, the executive committe 
members are conducting a 
quiet campaign tor 
tions to be called for upon a per 
centage basis to meet the deficit 
of the 1921 festival 
The singers of the choir mani 
fest splendid devotion by their 
free giving of time and energy 
and ability. The result of this 
devotion, under the leadership 
of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, is an an- 
nual festival pronounced _ by 
eminent critics to be one of the 


Increase 


subs« rip 


most important musical events 
of the United States. 
As is true of all large music 


enterprises conducted on a non- 
commercial basis, the Bach Fes- 
tival has a deficit each year, dé 

spite the free use of the fes- 
tival church donated by Lehigh 
University and of the re 
hearsal chapel donated by the 
Moravian Seminary and College 
for Women. The 1920 festival 
was the most successful thus far 
held, but such were the orches 
tral, soloist and other expenses 


that the deficit reported by 
Treasurer A. N. Cleaver was 
more than $5,000 The fact 
must be faced that, even with 


every seat sold at present prices 
for all four sessions, there will 
be an annual, deficit of approxi 
mately this amount. 
Treasurer Cleaver 
ceived a letter from Charles M 
Schwab offering to meet one 
half of the entire 1921 deficit 
Up to this time the financial 
burden of the Bach Festival has 
been carried by a relatively few 
persons. For 1921 there are 
thus far sixty-nine he put 
pose now is to greatly increase 
the number of guarantors, first 
to lighten the percentage allot 
ment of the present guarantors 


has re- 


and, second, to foster popular 
participation and spirit in the 
Bach Festival—a great Ameri- 


can institution 

Guarantors are 
privilege of an earlier period of 
application for tickets for the 
festival. In view of the large 
demand for tickets in the past few years, this is a privilege 
worth having. Blanks for the presentation of guarantors 
of from $10 upward may be obtained from the members of 
the Bach executive committee: George R. Booth, A. N 
Cleaver, Dr. J. H. Clewell, Dr. H. S, Drinker, Dr. N. M 
Emery, Dr. W. L. Estes, F. G. Hoch, A. C, Huff, Dr. J. W 
Richards, C. M. Schwab, T. Edgar Shields, M. J. Shimer 
H. S. Snyder, Prof. Raymond Walters, and W. A. Wilbur 
R. W 


given the 


“Messiah” Date Changed 


The Oratorio Society of New York announces 
of date for the performance of “The Messiah,” which wil 
be given in Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, December 
27, instead of Tuesday evening, December 28, as formerly 
announced. On account of the engagement in Chicago of 
Fred. Patton, who was to have sung the bass part 
Royal Dadmun has been engaged to his place 


take 


Newcomb Writes Book of Memoirs 


Ethel Newcomb, the American pianist who was asso 
ciated for many years with Leschetizky in Vienna, has 
written a book of memoirs which is said to contain a 
great deal of matter about the late master never 
used. Many of the most noted concert pianists of the 
world were his pupils. 


he fore 
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Spain Not Shy of Excellent Music 


Concerts, Symphonic and Choral, of Most Importance—Serrano’s New Opera Awaited with Interest — Barrientos Offers 30,000 Pesetas for American Rights of “El Albanico” 


Barcelona, Spain, September 18, 1920.—The musical life 
of Spain is generally most active in winter and spring, and 
its centers of greatest activity are Madrid and Barcelona. 
In Madrid, there is the Teatro Real (Royal Theater), one 
of the most magnificent in the world, devoted exclusively to 
opera and subsidized by the state. Opera usually begins in 
November, and during the season some seyenty perform 
ances are given, six each week, including one on Sunday 
afternoons. After the close of the regular season there is 
a short supplementary season of twenty or more per form- 
arices . 

The Teatro Real does not maintain a regular company, 
except for the orchestra, which is excellent, and the chorus, 
which is mediocre. The soloists are engaged for a given 
number of performances. There are always two first rate 
quartets of principal singers and two quartets of secondary 
quality All the operas are sung in Italian, whether they 
are of Italian, Spanish, German or French 

origin 

According to its contract with the Gov- 
ernment, the management is called upon to 
give two new operas by Spanish and two 
by foreign composers every season, but this 
condition is rarely lived up to, 


Lue OrnCHuesTRas 

The latest new operas by Spanish com- 
posers performed at the Teatro Real have 
been “Maruxa,”’ by Vives, and “El Ava 
pie by del Campo and Barrio, Many 
of the regular Madrid theaters pro 
duce, in addition to comedy and drama, 
the popular “Zarzuela,” a kind of operetta, 
which is not infrequently a real musical 
gem. Operas are also given in these the 
aters, but they are of slight interest. On 
the whole, the musical public of Madrid is 
more given to concert than to opera. Asa 
consequence, Madrid boasts of two excel 
lent orchestras, The oldest and best of 
these is the Sinfonica, which was founded 
more than half a century ago, and is now 
directed by Fernandez Arbos. Its reper 
tory ranges from the Haydn and Beetho 
ven symphonies to the most modern works 
of Strauss, Stravinsky, Debussy, Ravel, 
and a number of contemporary Spanish 
symphonists, including Del Campo, Angel 
tarrio, Pahissa, Manan, Guridi and Espla 

to mention only the best known. It 
usually gives about twenty concerts dur 
ing the year in Madrid, and then goes on a six months’ 
tour of the provinces 

rhe other Madrid orchestra is called the Filarmonica, and 
is directed by Perez Casas. It has not been in existence 
long, but has already acquired considerable prestige 

In addition to its own orchestras, Madrid before the war 
enjoyed comparatively frequent visits from the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic and from the Lamoureux Orchestra of Paris. 
Altogether Madrid gets about sixty symphonic concerts dur- 
ing the year, as well as many performances of chamber 
music, piano, and violin recitals by celebrated virtuosi, 

The reigning taste of Madrid is about on a par with that 
of other European capitals. Strauss and Stravinsky, for 
instance, are heard with pleasure, but the greatest enthusi- 
asm is still evoked by the great conceptions of Bach, 
Beethoven and Wagner. 

Overs AT BARCELONA. 

The musical life of Barcelona is similar to that of 
Madrid. Its opera house is El Liceo, a luxurious, well ap- 
pointed theater, one of the finest in Europe. It is operated 
in somewhat the same way as the Teatro Real, except that 
it has no state allowance. Its company is about on the same 
level as that of the Madrid house, and frequently both in- 
terchange their artists. Here also there are two seasons: 
one of fifty performances, beginning in November, and one 
of twenty performances, beginning in April. 

he repertory is of a cosmopolitan character, but is prin- 
cipally composed of German, French, Italian and Russian 
operas, all sung in Italian. Every season a new opera by 
a Spanish composer is given. Last year the native opera 
was “El Monje Negro” (The Black Friar), by Professor 
Cassado. In addition to opera El Liceo is the home of the 
great scenic ballet. Opera is also given in other Barcelona 
theaters, but not with the same regularity as in El Liceo. 

Tue Orreo CaTALa, 

For concerts, Barcelona possesses a magnificent hall, the 
Palacio de Musica Catalana (Catalan Music Palace), built 
for the Orfeo Catala. The Orfeo Catala is undoubtedly the 
finest musical society of Barcelona, and superior to the 
Schola Cantorum of Paris. It is composed of three sec- 
tions: men, women and children, with a total of 120 voices. 
From the beginning, its direction has been in the hands of 
Professor Millet. Its repertory includes popular songs of 
every country, as well as the great polyphonic creations of 
Palestrina, Lassus, Bach, etc. Unhappily the performances 
are not numerous, and for this reason every concert of the 
Orfeo Catala is considered an important event. Many simi- 
lar societies have been organized in imitation of it through- 
out Catalania, and there is scarcely a town of any impor- 
tance that does not possess its Orfeo. Other choral socie- 
ties, known as Clavé, after the name of their founder, have 
become quite numerous. They are composed only of men, 
and in artistic value they are inferior to the Orfeones. Not- 
withstanding, their work is not without merit. It might be 
said that the Orfeones represent the aristocracy and the 
Clavé, the democracy of the choral art. Both of them work 
without any view to profit, and moreover their members 
pay a monthly contribution toward the expenses, such as the 

and the hiring of the social home. 


artistic director's wages a I ‘ial home. 
In fine, while the musical life of the two chief Spanish 


cities have much in common with each other and with other 
European capitals, Madrid may be said to be specially dis- 
tinguished by its symphonic concerts with very select 
programs; and Barcelona by its extensive choral societies 


with mixed programs, ranging from the selected works of 
the Orfeo Catala to the poorly harmonized and worse sung 
songs of popular choirs. 

Tue Next SEASON AT THE LIcEO, 

As has been said, the Liceo does not open its doors before 
the last days of November, but today, two months before 
that date, we are enabled, through the courtesy of the man- 
ager, Mr. Mestre, to give particulars of its program for the 
coming season: First among the new conductors will be 
Otto Klemperer, who has won laurels in Cologne. He will 
conduct “Tristan,” “Tannhauser,” and “Fidelio.” The Ital- 
ian and French repertory will be conducted by Giuseppe 
Baroni, well known and of repute in Barcelona. Prominent 
singers are Poli Randaccio, Fanny Heldy, Tamaki Miura 
and a German artist, Gabriella Englerecht. Among the 
male stars new to our public are Muratore; Richard Schu- 


a - —————— 
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ROYAL THEATER OF MADRID. 
(The Opera House.) 


bert, a Wagnerian tenor; F, Schipper, and the baritone, 
Montesanto. In addition to these may be mentioned Jose 
Sabater, Madeleine Mathieu, Adele Lemaitre, Rosina 
Pagani, Ovido, Campioni, Nadal, Kittay Vito, and Almo- 
dovar, our countryman, who returns to us after a long and 
successful tournee; also Journet, the inimitable bass; the 
Spaniard, Torres de Luna, and the young baritone,- Basiola. 

The repertory is very well chosen. It includes Nougués 
“Quo Vadis,” which will be splendidly presented, and is 
awaited with the greatest expectancy; Beethoven's “Fi- 
delio,” “L’Etranger” of Vincent d’Indy, “Febo” by the 
Spaniard, Bosch y Armet; “Louise,” “Tristan,” “Tann- 
hauser,” “Manon,” “Rigoletto,” “Aida,” “Hernani,” “Lu- 
crezia Borgia,” “Gioconda,” “Madame Butterfly,” “Mifisto- 
fele,” “Ugonotti,” and “L’Enfant Prodigue” of Debussy. 
The season will begin with “Quo Vadis,” whose author has 
promised to come and direct the orchestra. 


News From Teatro REAL, Maprip. 


Due to the change of management, plans for the coming 
season at the Teatro Real are not yet developed. The direc- 
tion has passed from Alfredo Volpini into the hands of a 
powerful corporation Which controls other theaters, and 
which has named as its representative, Luis Paris, who for 
more than twenty years had been artistic director of the 
Teatro Real. 

We have had no opportunity of speaking with Mr. Paris 
and hearing about his plans for next season. It can safely 
be said, however, that the direction of the theater will be 
in capable hands and that Mr. Paris is ready to engage the 
best obtainable lyric artists. It may also safely be said that 
among the new operas performed will be “El Albanico” (The 
Fan), by our illustrious countryman, Amadeo ~-Vives, prob- 
ably with Maria Barrientos in the leading role, and the 
“Quo Vadis,” by Nougués. In my following letter, I hope 
to give a complete account of the company, the new per- 
formances and the repertory. 

TEATRO DE LA ZARZUELA, 


At this theater there will be a season of Spanish opera 
under the direction of Prof. Jose Serrano. The most in- 
teresting event of the season will be the performance of 
Serrano’s own opera, “La venta da los gatos” (The Inn of 
the Gates), which is awaited with eagerness in musical cen- 
ters, not only because Serrano is one of the more popular 
Spanish composers—if not the most popular—but because 
he has been working on it for ten years. Its performance 
has been delayed because the professor, who is as negligent 
as he is inspired, has persistently forgotten to hand in the 
score. Now, however, that the score has been finally turned 
in, the performance is certain. Everybody who has heard 
the music declares it to be a masterpiece. 

Another Spanish opera to be presented at the Teatro de 
la Zarzuela will be “Margarita la Tornera” (Margaret the 
Nun), by the deceased composer, Chapi. This work was 
performed and welcomed at the Royal Theater, in 1909 ; 
but only two performances of it were given and it has never 
since been seen on the stage. 

Some of our composers are now ready to cross the ocean 
with good contracts. Among them may be mentioned Luna 
and Lleo, who are both going to Havana. The celebrated 
diva, Maria Barrientos, has offered Vives 30,000 pesetas 
(about $6,000) for the period of her tour in America, if he 
will give her the American right to his opera, “El Abanico, 
and act as her artistic manager. Vives has not yet an- 


swered this offer, but probably will do so in the near future. 
TrapE UNIONISM AND THE THEATER. 


At the time of writing, the musical life of Spain has been 
suspended for some days, due to the constitution of the 
Sindicato Unico for artists, stage hands and other workers 
in the theater. The wage demands of the union were in- 
stantly accepted by the managers, but the social ones, espe- 
cially that calling for the acknowledgment of one body 
representing every person who makes a living by the stage, 
were rejected. The managers argued that the interests of 
the musicians, for example, are not identical with those of 
the theater tailors, and they calied for the formation of dif- 
ferent unions representing different’ classes of theatrical 
workers. 

The question has not yet been settled, but things have 
been smoothed over and there remain only minor particulars 

to adjust, All the theaters continue in 
operation. T. O. AIMENT, 


Schipa Has Composed a Mass 


Tito Schipa has used his vacation in 
Europe for the purpose of becoming a 
benedict, and when he returns to Amer- 
ica late in November next he will be ac- 
companied by a handsome young woman 
answering to the appellation of Mrs. 
Schipa. The gifted young tenor spent an 
eventful summer. . Arriving in Spain 
after his triumphs in America, he suc- 
cumbed to the effects of the Spanish 
cuisine, and his illness gave birth to the 
gravest rumors as to his health. For- 
tunately, he was able to recover in a 
brief time, the chief remedy consisting in 
the refusal to eat anything save the food 
prepared by his wife, who is a true Parisi- 
enne, and who, as such, is fully con- 
versant with the art of making the sim- 
plest food taste like a feast prepared for 
Lucullus. 

“IT had a thorough rest this summer,” 
says Mr. Schipa. “We visited my folks 
at Lecce, Italy, and the local art asso- 
ciation performed my new mass. You 
see, I spend all my leisure time com- 
posing, and some day I hope a work of 
mine will be heard in America. After all, 
I studied to be a conductor and a com- 

poser, and the fact that I am a tenor, even 
if in all modesty I should admit that I am a successful one, 
is not at all the end of my ambition. I look forward with 
a great deal of expectancy to my forthcoming visit to Amer- 
ica. I am to create several new roles with the Chicago 
Opera Association, and expect to appear in concerts also. 
Besides, America was so kind to me last season on my first 
visit to that country that it is little wonder that I am en- 
chanted to go back.” 
Before sailing Mr. Schipa will sing in Madrid and Lisbon, 
and then at the Paris Opera, where he will appear as the 
Duke in “Rigoletto.” 


Yvonne Gall a Favorite French Artist 


“The singer of whom we are the proudest is Yvonne Gall. 
Not only is she known to us as France’s most beautiful 
voice, and not only do we see in her art the revival of the 
best traditions of France’s lyric stage, but to us she per- 
sonifies abroad the French operatic art.” Thus wrote re- 
cently one of the most erudite musicians of Paris, and his 
opinion appears to be shared by all classes of Paris music 
lovers, for the mere announcement of Miss Gall’s appear- 
ance at the Opera usually means a sold out house within the 
brief space of twenty-four hours. 

The young French soprano, who has the distinction of 
being the first Paris woman singer to be re-engaged for the 
third consecutive season with an operatic institution in 
America, is rapidly becoming a world celebrity, and de- 
mands for her services are pouring in from every European 
country, although, with the exception of Spain and the two 
Americas, she has never sung anywhere outside of France. 
In Paris itself there is a spirited competition for her ser- 
vices between the Opera and the Opera-Comique, while she 
would hardly have a day for herself the year round had she 
heeded the calls from the provinces. 

During the coming season with the Chicago Opera Asso- 
ciatidn, Mlle. Gall will be heard in several Italian operas. 
Last year she scored a distinct hit in Puccini's “Il Tabarro,” 
the first role she ever attempted in the Italian language. 
This season she is to create the leading woman’s role in 
Marinuzzi’s “Jacquerie,” which is to inaugurate the Chica- 
go season, and is also to be heard as Tosca. It is also 
possible that she will appear in a Wagner work given in 
English by the Chicago organization. 


Beck Successful in Scandinavia 


Word comes from Scandinavia of the success enjoyed 
there by William Beck, who appeared at Stockholm, Swe- 
den, Christiania, Norway and Helsingfors, Finland, as 
Germont in “Traviata,” Escamillo in “Carmen,” Amonasro 


in “Aida,” Scarpia in “Tosca.” His delineation of the 
role of Rigoletto brought forth marked praise, many de- 
claring his to be the best seen for many a long day. Mr. 
Beck will be remembered by American music lovers for 
his success at the Manhattan Opera House, later singing 
for six seasons with the Chicago Opera in “Tosca,” “Tra- 
viata,” “Tales of Hoffmann” and the principal Wagner 
operas. Mr. Beck expects to return to the United States 
very soon and hopes to spend Christmas in “good old 
New York.” 


Bernard Ferguson to Sing at Commodore 


Bernard Ferguson, baritone, will sing at a concert given 
by the Criterion Club at the Hotel Commodore on Novem- 


ber 5. 
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Norway’s Rapid Musical Growth | 
Due to a Large Extent to American Methods 


Extraordinary Activity Marks Wonderful Advancement of Musical Conditions Particularly in Christiania—The Orchestra—The Promised Opera House 


Christiania, Norway, October 1, 1920.—During the last 
twenty years the musical life of Christiania has developed 
in an unexpected and unusual manner. Its rapid growth 
may even be called “American.” This word is often used 
when one wishes to convey the impression of extraordinary 
speed and activity. Some thirty years ago the number of 
concerts given in Christiania during the entire season 
would rarely exceed thirty to forty, while in the last 
decade there has been one every evening—often two, 
sometimes three—from September to May. 

During the war concert life here, as everywhere else, 
was livelier than at any previous time. People from all 


walks of life were thirsty for music, which proved to be 


With 


the best tonic for excited and overwrought nerves. 
the end of the war this craving 

for music has not changed, and 

to Christiania there comes now a 
steady stream of musicians from 

all countries, many of them ar- 

tists whose namés are known the 
world over. During the last two / 
seasons the city has been visited f 
by celebrities such as Melba, , 
d’Albert, Richard Strauss, Ar- ‘ 
thur Nikisch, Leo Slezak, Me- 
lanie Kurt, Arthur Schnabel, 
Ignaz Friedman, Victor Benham, 
Henri Marteau, Leopold Auer 

and his “wonder pupils,” not to 
mention a: great host of lesser 
stars. I shall reserve for a later 
article a review of some concerts 
given by foreign and domestic 
artists, as well as mention of a 

few of the more important Nor- 
wegian composers after Grieg 

and Sinding. In this article | 
propose to describe the condi- 
tions surrounding the musical 

life of this ‘city. 

CHRISTIANIA’S ORCHESTRA. 


Christiania is fortunate enough 
to possess an orchestra which in 
every respect may be favorably 
compared to foreign orchestras 
of similar size. It consists of 
sixty musicians and was formed 
in 1919 under the name of the 
Philharmonic Society with the 
financial assistance of a number 
of influential and music loving 
citizens, men and women, Among 
these must be mentioned, above 
all, the Norwegian shipowner, 
A. F. Klaveness, a name well 
known in the American business 
world. 

Thanks to this new society, or- 
chestral music in Christiania has 
at last reached a stage worthy of 
our capital and of the great and 
illustrious traditions of Norwe- 
gian music. The Philharmonic 
Society marks the continuation 
of the former Musikforeningen 
(Musical Association), an insti- 
tution which has been active since 
1871, when it was founded by 
Edvard Grieg. A few years 
later it was given its artistic bap- 
tism’ by Johan Svendsen, the 
highly renowned Norwegian 
composer and conductor. On ac- 
count of various defects, princi- 
pally caused by the tactics of the 
administration, which may be de- 
scribed as “weakness of old age,” 
this association led a very stag- 
nant existence during later years 
and the result was that music by 
soloists (which from an artistic 
point of view is in reality less 
valuable than that of the orches- 
tral) took the upper hand, to 
the detriment of the symphonic 
art. While Stockholm and Goth- 
enburg—even the active Norwegian coast town Ber- 
gen—could boast of quite up-to-date orchestras and a 
well organized concert life, Christiania was until last year 
sadly behind the others. Time and time again we had to 
acknowledge the humiliating fact that the visiting orches- 
tras were in every respect playing better and with more 
discipline than our own, which had fewer members and 
was qualitatively of less value. 

The ambition of the Norwegian music lover suffered 
greatly under such circumstances, and it led finally—in 
connection with the prosperous times, which the war 
brought also to our coasts—to the formation of the new 
philharmonic Society. 


KLAVENESS AND SCHNEEVOIGT. 


The man to whom, more than to any other, goes the honor 
of having brought about this much needed reform is, as al- 
ready mentioned, A. F. Klaveness. His name will for all 
time be written in golden letters in the history of Nor- 
wegian orchestral music. For many years he was one of the 
financial pillars of the old Musikforeningen, and last year 
he donated the handsome sum of 500,000 kroner (for Nor- 
way a comparatively very large sum) to improve orchestral 
conditions. At the same time he presented the completed 
plans for a new and quite modern concert hall in Christiania. 
Others joined in the contributions and the city agreed to 
pay a large yearly sum for the maintenance of the hall. 


(1) A, PF, Klaveness, founder of the Christiania Philharmonic Society. 
American millionaire, who is presenting an opera house to his native city. 





The person who—from the artistic point of view—can 
claim the merit for having organized this splendid new 
“ensemble,” with an activity of no less than four orchestral 
concerts each week during the season, is the Finnish musi- 
cian and conductor, Georg Schneevoigt, also well known 
and admired far outside the North. 

Thus Christiania may now safely claim its right to a 
place among cities which are quite up to date as regards 
orchestral conditions—but unfortunately this is far from 
true as far as the opera is concerned. 


Littte Opera. 


Christiania has no permanent nor modern operatic stage. 
Our excellent National Theater has as far as possible tried 





ductor of the Christiania Philharmonic Society. 


to satisty the craving of the public for opera by occasional 
performances of well known operas. A smaller theater, 
the Opera Comique—recently built—has also during the last 
year presented a number of operas under the direction of 
the talented stage director, Alexander Varney, a Hungarian 
by birth. Here quite a few well known singers have de- 
lighted our public. Among them may be mentioned Leo 
Slezak, Walther Kirchhoff, William Beck, Joseph Schwartz, 
Emmi Leisner and Lola Artot De Padilla. But this Opera 
Comique is only a small, rather narrow building, best suited 
for operetta, and can in no respect satisfy our large and 
exacting public. 

There is, however, a hope that Christiania in this respect 
also will be able to make up the loss. Three years ago a 
collection was. started for the purpose of erecting an up-to- 
date, permanent opera house, and in a short time kr. 1,200,000 
were in hand. 


Tue Promisep Opera House. 


Again the name of one man looms high, that of Chris- 
toffer Hannevig, the Norwegian capitalist and shipowner 
well known in America today. When the aforementioned 
collection had reached the million mark the committee re- 
ceived a letter from Mr. Hannevig offering to present the 
city with the entire opera house, equipped from floor to roof, 
to be erected near the-harbor on a beautiful site belonging to 
him. It was to be built and ready for occupation in the 


(2) Christoffer Hannevig, the Norwegian- 
(3) Prof. Georg Schnéevoigt, con- 


course of eighteen months, using American methods. It 
was stated in the letter, however, that the work was not to’ 
begin until six months after “final peace had been declared,” 
and this somewhat elastic period of time may, on account of 
the attitude of the United States toward the Versailles de- 
cision, be postponed indefinitely, as Mr. Hannevig lives in 
New York and is said to have “become a citizen of the 
United States.” 

In the meantime the music loving public of Christiania 
is living in the hope that the “Hannevig-Opera” may soon 
be a realized fact, and we are all following with intense 
interest the proceedings of the case between the United 
States Government and Mr. Hannevig regarding the sale 
of his shipyards in America. Should the outcome prove 
satisfactory to him, he is surely 
not a man to go back on his 
word and a promise given to his 
art loving eountrymen 

Remar MyGen 


Guarantors Sought 
for Bach Festival 


Bethlehem, Pa., November 28, 


1920.—A movement to increase 
the financial support of the 
Bach Festival has been started 


executive 
Working individ 
ually, the executive committe¢ 
members are conducting a 
quiet campaign for subscrip 
tions to be called for upon a pet 
centage basis to meet the deficit 
of the 1921 festival 

Che singers of the choir mani 
fest splendid devotion by their 
free giving of time and energy 
and ability. The result of this 
devotion, under the leadership 
of Dr. J. Fred Wolle, is an an- 
nual festival pronounced _ by 
eminent critics to be one of the 
most important musical events 
of the United States. 

As is true of all large music 
enterprises conducted on a non- 
commercial basis, the Bach Fes- 
tival has a deficit each year, de 
spite the free use of the 
tival church donated by Lehigh 
University and of the re 
hearsal chapel donated by the 
Moravian Seminary and College 
for Women. The 1920 festival 
was the most successful thus fa: 
held, but such were the orches 
tral, soloist and other expenses 


by the Bach Choir 


committee, 


fes- 


that the deficit reported by 
Treasurer A. N. Cleaver was 
more than $5,000 The fact 
must be faced that, even with 


every seat sold at present prices 
for all four sessions, there will 
be an annual deficit of approxi 
mately this amount. 


Treasurer- Cleaver has re 
ceived a letter from Charles M 
Schwab offering to meet one 


half of the entire 1921 deficit 
Up to this time the financial 
burden of the Bach Festival has 


been carried by a relatively few 
persons. For 1921 there are 
thus far sixty-nine. The pur 


pose now is to greatly increase 
the number of guarantors, first, 
to lighten the percentage allot 
ment of the present guarantors 


and, second, to foster popular 
participation and spirit in the 
Bach Festival—a great Ameri- 
can institution. 

Guarantors are given the 


privilege of an earlier period of 
application for tickets for the 
festival. In view of the 
demand for tickets in the past few years, this is a privilege 
worth having. Blanks for the presentation of guarantor 
of from $10 upward may be obtained from the members of 
the Bach executive committee: George R. Booth, A. N 
Cleaver, Dr. J. H. Clewell, Dr. H. S, Drinker, Dr. N. M 
Emery, Dr. W. L. Estes, F. G. Hoch, A. C. Huff, Dr. J. W 


large 


Richards, C. M. Schwab, T. Edgar Shields, M. J. Shimer 
H. S. Snyder, Prof. Raymond Walters, and W. A. Wilbur 
h W 


“Messiah” Date Changed 


The Oratorio Society of New York announces a chanee 
of date for the performance of “The Messiah,” which will 
be given in Carnegie Hall on Monday evening, December 
27, instead of Tuesday evening, December 28, as formerly 
announced. On account of the engagement in Chicago ot 
Fred. Patton, who was to have sung the bass part 


Royal Dadmun has been engaged to take his place 


Newcomb Writes Book of Memoirs 


Ethel Newcomb, the American pianist who was asso 
ciated for many years with Leschetizky in Vienna, ha: 
written a book of memoirs which is said to contain 
great deal of matter about the late master never before 
used. Many of the most noted concert pianists of the 
world were his pupils. 
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LEIPSIC HONORS NIKISCH 


Famous Conductor's Twenty-fifth Anniversary as Director of the Gewandhaus Orchestra Is Celebrated in Royal Fashion 


season of 1920 21 
jubilee celebration in honor of 
Arthur Nikisch’s twenty-five years’ service as the director 
of the Gewandhaus Concerts. It is not the first jubilee that 
held in honor of Nikisch. Only last year musical 
anniversary of his twenty-fifth year 
as leader of the Philharmonic Orchestra. But the Leipsic 
Gewandhaus jubilee leaves the Berlin festival far behind 
in importance Through twenty-five winters Arthur 
Nikisch has conducted a weekly concert; his relationship 
vith the Gewandhaus Orchestra has been unique; he 1s its 
one and only master, its ruler supreme. The artistic work 
that he has undertaken in conjunction with the Orchestra, 
through twenty-five years of most strenuous activity, 
the first magnitude 

In order to give a fair judgment of Nikisch’s work dur- 
ing these twenty-five years one must realize first of all how 
and how many difficulties opposed themselves to his 
greatest of these difficulties was the 
orchestra was, and still is, employed. 
men are busy playing at the 
as can well be imagined, is a 


Leipsic, October 4, 1920.—The Leipsic 


has commenced with the 


has been 
Berlin celebrated the 


18 of 


great 
plans One of the 
in which the 
majority of days the 
which circumstance, 
great hindrance to rehearsals 

It is a little short of marvelous how, these condi- 
tions, Nikisch has built up and enlarged the repertory of the 
Gewandhaus. In 1895, when he first undertook the direc- 
tion of these concerts, this repertory was in a pitiable state 
contained anything more advanced 
than Mendelssohn. When Nikisch arrived on the scene he 
had to build from the ground up. First of all, Berlioz 
and the new German school, Wagner and Liszt, were allot 
ted their proper place in the then the symphonies 
of Anton Bruckner began to be Johannes Bralfms 
was soon numbered among the honored great. Contempo- 
rary composers’ works more and more frequently 
performed, and foreign composers, especially Tschaikowsky, 
were given consideration for the first time In short the 
repertory of the Gewandhaus Orchestra has undergone such 
difficulties regarding programs 
long ago disappeared. Nowadays it frequently hap- 
pens that concerts take place without a single rehearsal, 
but never for a moment is the high standard departed from 


NIKIScH 


showered upon 
were sufhcient 


manner 
On the 
theater 


under 


The programs never 


scheme, 
heard 


were 


a metamorphosis that all 


have 


\ SFRENADE FOR 
Arthur Nikisch 
proof of how 


The honors which were 
on the day of the Festival 


dearly his invaluable services were cherished. On the pre- 
vious evening a torchlight procession was formed, headed 
by the Leipsic Mannerchor, which marched to the famous 
conductor’s house. Here the hundreds of singers took up 
their position and delighted Nikisch with their singing. A 
tremendous crowd assembled in order to pay homage to the 
master, and not until Nikisch had made a speech from his 
balcony did this mighty crowd disperse. 

The actual festival was a much more serious affair. The 
“Waldelhalle” of the Gewandhaus was decorated with ever- 
green and laurels—simply, yet in a manner worthy of the 
occasion. Nikisch entered the hall to a fanfare of trumpets 
and was again accorded an ovation. He was led to his 
se - by the chairman of the Gewandhaus Concert director- 

, Privy Councillor Géhring. In a long speech the chair- 
man gave an outline of Nikisch’s incomparable work. A 
bust executed by Hugo Lederer, the eminent German sculp- 
tor, was added to the portraits of past leaders which 
decorate the hall 

Now He’s a “Pu.D.” 

tut by far the greatest honor was shown to Nikisch by 
the University of Leipsic. The philosophical faculty be- 
stowed upon him the honorary doctor’s degree. Nikisch, 
to whom this distinction came as a complete surprise, was 
deeply moved, and in a few well chosen words expressed his 
thanks. 

«Many speeches followed. Representatives of the State 
of Saxony, of the City of Leipsic, of the Saxon State 
Opera, and official representatives from all over the coun- 
try, offered their best wishes and congratulations. 

In addition, a sum of money had been collected, but un- 
fortunately this fell far below expectations. One realized 
that the Germany that had once been so rich is now poor, 
and this bitter lesson is being driven home even within the 
circles of art. 

Tue ANNIVERSARY CONCERT. 

The culminating point of the festival was undoubtedly 
the concert that took place in the Gewandhaus in the eve- 
ning. The hall was packed, and the appearance of Nikisch 
brought about a recurrence of the enthusiastic scenes of the 
afternoon and the previous evening. Nikisch had arranged 
a program of purely orchestral works which, in the wonder- 
ful interpretations given them by the great conductor, raised 
the audience to a pitch of enthusiasm even on ordinary 
days. The program comprised Beethoven’s Leonore over- 
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Emilia, Novi 
Paulo, Brazil; 


-PAPALARD 


The season of 1920-21 marks the sixth year of the Papalardo 
Art Studios. 
well known both here and abroad. 
who have been trained and prepared for the Concert and 
Operatic Stage testifies to the ability of Arturo Palpalardo asa 
Master of Song and Coach, 

*“Maestrp Papalardo has aiso conducted opera 


Ligure, 
New York Cuy, and twice on tour in the United States of America. 


School of 
Singi 


in 


This most successful School is already 
A list of over forty artists 


San Remo, Reggio 


in Florence, 
Cagliari, Sassari, Italy; Odessa, Russia; Rio. Janeiro, San 





ARTURO PAPALARDO, Director 


Address: 315 West 98th Street 


New York 


Telephone, Riverside 1669 
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Violinist 


For available dates address 


ELBERT A. WICKES 


Long Distance Phone, Beach 6201 
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That New England musical audiences are discriminating admits of nodiscussion. 


From the viewpoint of the manager, both artist and 
audience may consider the best to have been at- 
tained when the comment is that always ex 
after Carmine Fabrizio’s appearance, as in F, 


“The auditorium was crowded .... for the violin recital by Carmine Fabrizio .... The 
Women’s Club has given its members and privileged friends many splendid treats in the 
musical line, and that of yesterday will be remembered as one of the finest.” 


FABRIZIO 


441-2-3 Little Bldg., 80 Boyleston St., Boston, Mass. 


ressed 


River : 
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LATEST PHOTO OF ARTHUR NIKISCH, 
Conductor. 
ture No. 3, Brahms’ C minor symphony, Schubert’s “Un- 
finished” and, last but not least, an unsurpassable rendition 
of the “Tannhauser” overture. 

The closing scenes of the concert must have been seen to 
be believed. Flowers literally rained down upon Nikisch 
and the cheering seemed as if it would never stop and again 
“Doctor” Nikisch was forced to make a speech before the 
crowd dispersed, 

It was a day of rejoicing such as the venerable old Ge- 
wandhaus has probably never before experienced. To any- 
one who was present it must remain an ineradicable memory. 

ApoLr ABER. 


Marie Morrisey a Busy Contralto 


After a glorious vacation spent in Yellowstone, Marie 
Morrisey opened a most successful concert tour in Montana. 
From September 27 to October 1 the contralto was in Peoria, 
Ill., where she was the guest of honor of the Kiwanis Club. 
It is estimated that from August 15 to the beginning of Oc- 
tober Miss Morrisey sang to more than 30,000 people. She 
will have ninety concerts to her credit by the time the Christ- 
mas holidays are here. The contralto is scheduled to appear 
in Florida on January 15. 


Seydel Substitutes for Famous Singer 

Owing to illness Mme. Schumann-Heink was unable to 
appear in concert at Lowell, Mass., at the Strand Theater 
on the evening of October 20, and Irma Seydel, violinist, 
was one of the artists chosen in the last moment to take the 
place of the famous singer. That Miss Seydel met with the 
approval of her listeners was evident by the close attention 
of the audience and the spontaneous applausg which fol- 
lowed each of her numbers. On October 17 the violinist ap- 
peared at the Colonial Theater in Boston, at which time she 
played the first movement from the Vieuxtemps D minor 
concerto, as well as selections by Brahms, Schubert-Wil- 
helmj, Kreisler, and others. 


Marziali at 't Woodbury 


Carlo Marziali gave an excellent account of himself when 
he appeared in concert recently at the Rialto Theater in 
Woodbury, N. J. The dramatic tenor was heard in several 
operatic arias and in “Home to Our Mountains,” from “II 

rovatore,” with Mme. Olganoff, mezzo-soprano. Mme. 
Olganoff, ‘also, won deserved praise for her singing of a 
number of solos. Mrs. Philips Jenkins presented some Chi- 
nese folk songs. 


Echoes of Smith’s Maine Appearance 


Ethelynde Smith had but one number to sing at the 
recent Maine Festival—“Depuis le Jour,” from Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise”’—but, according to press notices at hand, 
the rendition was exceedingly well received. The critic 
of the Bangor Daily Commercial spoke of her tones being 
very sweet and clear, especially the highest ones, which 
were reached with the greatest ease. It was the opinion 
of the critic of the Bangor Daily News that Miss Smith 
possesses a soprano voice of undoubted power, that she 
enunciates clearly and has a good perception of tonal 
values. 


Additional Inez Barbour Dates 


Inez Barbour’s New York recital is scheduled for Aeolian 
Hall on the afternoon of November 15, for which event the 
singer has arranged a most attractive program. She will 
appear with the Handel and Haydn Society of Boston in 
“The Messiah” on December 19 and 20. 


Theo Karle Sings “The Afternoon” 

The Seattle Post-Intelligencer, in referring to Theo 
Karle’s October recital in that city, states that Karle’s sing- 
ing of Ralph Cox’s “The Afternoon” disclosed the finest 
qualities of his artistry. At the prominent tenor’s Carnegie 
and Aeolian Hall recitals last spring one of the outstand- 
ing successes was another Cox song, “To a Hilltop,” which 
is enjoying a tremendous vogue among singers and teach- 
ers. 
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YOLANDA MERO’S 


BRILLIANT PERFORMANCE 


WITH THE 


NATIONAL SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


New York, October 24-26 


TIMES 


‘The second program of the National Sym- 
phony Orchestra, played last night in 
Carnegie Hall, contained one composition 
that was as good as new, no doubt, to most 
of those who heard it—Tschaikowsky’s 
second piano concerto in G, op. 44. This 
was played by Mme. Yolanda Mero. The 
concerto is written with an immense demand 
upon the virtuoso’s powers, and_ these 
demands were met with overpowering bril- 
liancy by Mme. Mero, who has the tempera- 
ment of the whirlwind and endless strength 
and technical dexterity. 

“The concerto is imposing in its effects, 
especially when it is played with such be- 
wildering speed and power as it was last 
evening. There is no reason why it may not 
be used to enlarge the limited repertory of 
piano concertos.” 


GLOBE 


‘Yolanda Mero sustained her part brilliantly 
and the performance as a whole was ad- 
mirable in its spirit and energy. The 
audience gave the work and the performers 
an ovation.” 





AMERICAN 


“Yolanda Mero contributed 
much as the soloist in the 
turgid Tschaikowsky concerto. 
No wonder that her virtuoso 
performance, buoyant, vigor- 
with 
physical verve and tempera- 


ous, energetic, alive 
mental ardor, aroused such 
tumultuous applause. It was 
well deserved. Mme. Mero is 
heard none too often.” 


EVENING POST 


EVENING JOURNAL 


“The return of Yolanda Mero to the local 
concert stage is a somewhat notable happen- 
ing, for she is in many respects one of the 
most interesting women pianists now to be 
heard in America. She appeared last night 
with the National Symphony Orchestra, and 
one realized quite definitely that her absence 
of a year held a real deprivation. 

“This pianist’s originality in inclination, 
observable in her choice of recital programs, 
was to the fore last evening in varying the 
deadliness of the usual in the concertos or- 
chestral soloists rotate themselves through, 


She played the 


Tschaikowsky concerto in G. 


concert after concert. 


It holds some 
characteristically Tschaikowskian material, 
particularly in the slow movement, which is 
largely a give-and-take of solo passages for 
the piano and principal violin and ‘cello. 
Mme. Mero was delightfully sure of these 
more appealing stretches of the work, whilst 
she was also brilliantly, and perhaps too 
loudly, alive to the bravura of the rest of the 
piece.” 








“At the repetition of the National Symphony Orchestra’s program, Yolanda Mero again played the too-seldom-heard second 
concerto of Tschaikowsky. True, it has less substance than the first, but when played by Mme. Mero it makes one wish it 
were featured more frequently on programs. She gave it with real Hungarian fire in the first and last brilliant movements, and 


poetic feeling in the beautiful slow movement.” 


HERALD 
‘Mme. Mero went at the concerto with determination and muscular power. 
piano passages, but she rejoiced greatly in the thunders of the fortes and aroused her auditors to much enthusiasm. She also 


can play with intelligence and insight, and there were flashes of genuine beauty in her performance.” 


She did indeed indulge in some very delicate 


MAIL 


‘Mme. Mero was impressive at the piano. Her fluent fingers did glittering things to parts of the score, but she has always a 
She colors her playing vividly.” 


STEINWAY PIANO 


Coming New York Appearances, Nov. 23, Jan. 3, Feb. 7 


lovely singing tone. 





Management: WOLFSOHN MUSICAL BUREAU, 1 West 34th Street - 
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JOHN McCORMACK IN AUSTRALIA 
—A STORM IN A TEACUP 


Famous Tenor Cancels Tour—Question of American Nationality—American Artists Win Success in Concerts 


Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, September 21, 1920. 

John McCormack has concluded his tour of Australia, 
under the direction of Messrs. J. and N. Tait, Ltd. He 
cleared up a tidy fortune in Sydney and another in Mel- 
bourne, while in Adelaide he was engaged in the same en- 
joyable occupation when he suddenly brought his concerts 
there to an end and incidentally his Australian season to a 
full close. The reason was that unfortunately politics were 
obtruded in the domain of art in the case of the Irish- 
American tenor. The trouble was really nothing worth 
while. but such as it was it began in Sydney during the 
tenor’s season through some people, evidently not concert 
patrons, writing to the papers and inquiring why the na- 
tional anthem was not played or sung at his concerts. The 
peculiarity was that these people did not growl because the 
national anthem was not played at the concerts of Moisei- 
witsch, Daisy Kennedy and, in fact, all other concerts ex- 
cept those of the State Orchestra and the big choral socie- 
ties. The practice since the war has been to play the na- 
tional anthem before and after the performances at all thea- 
ters, and in some cases to play it both before and after. 
But the practice in the concert halls is different. There the 
national anthem is not played except the means exist for 
its reverential and impressive performance, namely, where 
there is an orchestra or choir. This was explained by the 
Tait management and the doubters were set at rest. As a 
matter of fact, Mr. McCormack did sing the national an- 
them hirnself when Vice-Royalty attended his concert. Per- 
sonally, I do not wish to comment on or mix myself in any 
way with political questions, especially where art is in 
question. But I may point out that every section of the 
community was well represented at the concerts of Mr. 
McCormack. His tremendous success in Sydney therefore 
was not due exclusively to the Irish community. 


ApeLawe INCIDENT. 

I do not know what was behind the Adelaide affair or 
what led up to the climax at his third concert there. All 
I know is that the hall was full, that enthusiasm ran high 
throughout the evening and that when Mr. McCormack had 
sung three or four encores after his last programmed song, 
a section of people, not very large, I am given to under- 
stand, stood up and sang the national anthem. Mr, McCor- 
mack interpreted this as a direct insult to himself, holding 
that the national anthem was sung, not in the spirit of 
loyalty, but as a sort of a protest against himself and his 
assumption of American nationality. I also heard that the 


people—or at any rate some of them—were rather sore 

because Mr. McCormack assumed American nationality 

during war time. Perhaps the fact that their own country- 

man, Percy Grainger, the pianist, also assumed American 

citizenship made them all the more sensitive on this point. 
Tour CANCELLED. 

The upshot of the incident was that Mr. McCormack im- 
mediately canceled the remainder of his concerts in Ade- 
laide. A little later Mr. McCormack issued the following 
statement to the press in Melbourne: : 

In order to avoid any further controversy and for my own 
goats of mind I have decided, after a conference with essrs. 

ait, who have been courtesy itself, to cancel my remaining 
concerts in Australia. f 

My only regret is that by so folng I may cause disappointment 
to my many true and loyal friends. heir enthusiasm, their gener- 
ous support, and their sympathetic interest have nm a real in- 
spiration to me in my work. My most heartfelt thanks go out to 
them, and I can assure them I will never forget them. know 
they will forgive me, and am sure they understand. 

Mitp Futter. 

There was something of a mild flutter in the newspapers 
over the incident, including a cable from Mr. Quinlan, Mr. 
McCormack’s London manager, announcing that the tenor 
would fill his engagements there in December and adding: 
“Adelaide has the largest German population of any town 
in Australia. For what jingoistic reason the concert dis- 
turbance was instigated one can only guess.” Rather a 
nasty one on Adelaide! 

Arrair oF LittLe CoNnsEQUENCE. 


Really the affair in Adelaide was one of very little conse- 
quence, Anything that happened in public was of small 
moment, But the worst of it is that it is likely to become 
exaggerated when it reaches other countries. Indeed people 
of normal constitutions were greatly surprised and regretful 
that the tenor thought it of sufficient importance to cancel 
the remainder of his Australian season. But then the ar- 
tistic temperament is not the normal temperament and the 
tenor temperament is possibly the most sensitive of all tem- 
peraments. Of course, there may be hidden things that 
have not come to the public view. It is only fair to say 
that the Tait management told me that Mr. McCormack 
and his family have been subjected to certain annoyances, 
possibly in the way of anonymous letters and such things. 

FAREWELL TO AMERICANS. 

As I mentioned in a former communication to the Mu- 

sicAL Courter, the American artists, Paul Costello, drama- 
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tic tenor, Flias Breeskin, violinist, and Arthur Loesser, 
pianist, had a busy time in concert giving in Brisbane, the 
other cities and towns of Queensland and in Sydney and 
the provincial centers of New South Wales. Unfortunately, 
they were not able to extend their tour to Melbourne and 
the conmne of the other States owing to the fact that Mr. 
Costello had to sail for London to fil engagements there in 
November and that the others were due at an early date in 
America. Therefore Messrs. Breeskin and Loesser sailed 
for America by the mail that carried this letter. The most 
interesting concerts of the party were given in connection 
with the State Orchestra. Messrs. Breeskin and Loesser 
have made _fine impressions on the musical community 
through their concerto playing with the orchestra. They 
spent a considerable portion of their time in Sydney at the 
Conservatorium and a musical evening was given in their 
honor there by the director, Henri Verbrugghen. They 
were also honored by the Musical Association of New South 
Wales. On Saturday night last they made their farewell 
appearance in Australia with the State Orchestra. They 
were given a real Australian send-off, the great audience 
bubbling over with enthusiasm. 
Daisy KENNEDY AND MolseErIwitscu. 


Daisy ey, the South Australian violinist, and her 
husband, Benno oiseiwitsch, the Russian pianist, have also 
concluded their stay in Australia and have sailed for Amer- 
ica. The enthusiasm for these artists was unbounded. In 
addition to their recitals they made appearances with the 
orchestra. There were two great occasions when Mr. 
Moiseiwitsch played concertos, including Beethoven’s “Em- 
peror,” with the State Orchestra. The importance of these 
were that they were the first time a great pianist has been 
heard here in concerto work with a really fine orchestra. 
Before the establishment of the State Orchestra, our or- 
chestral life was very haphazard. The farewell appear- 
ances of these artists were at two joint recitals in the Town 
Hall, when sonata playing was a feature of the programs. 
Deatu or ANprew BLack. 


Andrew Black, the distinguished Scottish baritone, who 
settled in Sydney about fifteen years ago, died on September 
15 at the age of sixty-one. This fine artist was regarded 
in England as the legitimate successor of Charles Santley. 
He was a great oratorio exponent, his Elijah being his 
finest achievement in this form. He was a cultured singer 
with an exceptionally big repertory and he specialized in 
the classics of his art. Mr. Black was married twice. His 
first wife was Soe Caryll, sister of Ivan Caryll, the well 
known English song writer and composer of musical com- 
edy. His second wife, who survives him, was a, Sydney lady, 
Mrs, Lichtscheindel. Mr. Black will be remembered in 
America, having toured the United States some years ago. 

Grirren Foey, 


Talented Elsenheimer Pupil Heard 


Grace Castagnetta, the nine year old pupil of Dr. N. J. 
Elsenheimer, at the Granberry Piano School, gave a piano 
recital in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on October 22, 
which was attended by a very large and interested audience. 
The little child played a program comprising “Passepied” 1 
and 2 in E minor from the English suite, Bach; sonata 
in F major, Scarlatti; Toccata, in A major, Paradisi; 
allegro from sonata in D major, Mozart; rondo in C major, 


op. 51, No. 1, Beethoven; mazurka in C major, op. 33, 


Chopin; MacDowell’s “Hunting Song” in F major, and 
“Alla Tarantella” in C minor, as well as two numbers by 
Debussy : “Serenade a’ la poupee” in E major, and “Doctor 
Gradus ad Parnassum” in C major. Her performance 
which was surprising from beginning to end showed careful 
and excellent development. She gives every promise of 
becoming a pianist of merit. 

Preceding the concert, director George Folsom Granberry 
addressed the audience, giving a detailed account of the 
unusual gift possessed by the little concert giver, not for- 
getting to praise her mother for the co-operation, constant 
care, and attention which she exercises in the girl's daily 
work, ‘When little Grace applied for lessons, Mr. Gran- 
berry, who at once noticed her great talent, placed her 
in charge of Dr, N, J. Elsenheimer with whom she has 
studied exclusively during the past three and one half years, 
and who has been her only teacher.” 

_ She demonstrated at this recital that the good founda- 
tion enabled her to render the master works not like a mere 
child, but like a player of more mature years. Little Grace 
was enthusiastically applauded and recalled many times. 
The stage was literally covered with flowers, boxes of candy, 
etc., sent by her many friends and admirers. 


Kerekjarto Plays at Mackay Musicale 


In honor of General Fayolle, the French commander, 
who is visiting this country, Clarence Mackay gave a mu- 
sicale at his summer residence, “Harbor Hill,” Roslyn, 
L. L, following a large dinner party at which the general 
was the principal guest. The artists who appeared on the 
occasion were Frances Alda and the newly arrived Hun- 
garian violin virtuoso, Duci De Kerekjarto, who is to 
make his New York debut at Carnegie Hall on Tuesday 
evening, November 2. Kerekjarto surprised and delighted 


’ Mr. Mackay’s guests by his finished and remarkable play- 


ing of several pieces calculated to show his unusual pow- 
ers, and, besides giving extra numbers, received the warm 
congratulations of Mr. Mackay and his guests. 


Patterson Declines Light Opera Offer 


_ Whenever a — and attractive singer makes a decided 
hit in the concert field, like the success Idelle Patterson 
recently scored at the Lockport Music Festival, she is sure 
to be approached by Broadway managers with tempting 
offers for her services, generally te grace the cast of an 
important revival of a favorite classical light opera. And 
Miss Patterson’s experience lately has been no exception 
to this rule, only, unlike many other tempted singers, she 
refused to rise to the golden bait that would interfere 
with the many concert dates her managers have booked 
for her this season and her important New York recital at 
Carnegie Hall, November 14. This is easy to comprehend, 
for Idelle Patterson has achieved merited fame in the con- 
cert field and lately has been reaping unstinted praise 
from the papers after every appearance. 
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OCTOBER 25 
Michel Gusikoff, Violinist 


On Monday afternoon, October 25, Michel Gusikoff gave 
his debut recital at Carnegie Hall. He displayed an ex- 
cellent tone, sympathetic in quality, combined with excel- 
lent technic. His program was of enough variety to judge 
the ability of his art, and his interpretations showed 
careful study of the composers’ compositions. His pro- 
gram consisted of: concerto in G minor (Vivaldi Nachez), 
sonata No, 2 in B minor (Bach-Schumann), concerto in 
B minor, op. 29 (d’Ambrosio), Viennese (Godowsky), Air 
(Dirk Fock), Danse (Cyril Scott), Chanson Mel- 
ancholique (William A. Parson), valse caprice (Zsolt). 

Several encores were demanded throughout the pro- 
gram. Emanuel Balaban proved a capable accompanist. 


John Quine 

John Quine attracted a good sized audience to Aeolian 
Hall on Monday afternoon, October 25, when he was 
heard in a song recital that delighted those present. His 
program was varied in make-up and Mr. Quine met the 
demands of all styles with his artistry. He was in ex- 
cellent voice, a fact that was in evidence from the very 
first number, “L’Esperto Nocchiero,” by Buononcini, The 
most charmingly rendered song of this opening group was 
the old English “Have You Seen But a Whyte Lillie Grow?” 


riste 











Maude Albert 


Contralto 


Miss Albert has a voice of unusually good quality, deep 
and rich in the lower register and brilliant in the higher. 
She sings with taste and an appreciation of thé poetic mean 
ing of a song and was given a welcome that rewarded her 
efforts. Philadelphia Record. 


Mme. Albert's “Delilah” was very fine, indeed. She was 
in particularly beautiful voice last evening, and poured forth 
her rich round tones in the exquisite arias and passionate 
duets of which this part of the opera so largely consists, 
with an admirable fluency and a genuine style One of 
the loveliest incidents in this musical fabric is the little 
solo that immediately follows the exit of the high priest, a 
bit that was nicely phrased and beautifully sung—such 
things remain in the memory.—-Baltimore Sun 


Madame Maude Albert, of Baltimore, gave an interesting 
song recital in the Bellevue-Stratford last evening before an 
audience that filled the concert room. 

Her program was a varied one,. embracing almost every 
school of vocal writing. Mme, Albert possesses a con- 
tralto voice of excellent quality and great range and power, 
but under perfect control, Her manner of singing is either 
dramatic or lyric, according to the composition and she 
scems equally at home in either style. : 

She began with three Italian numbers, of which the Don 
Fatale from “Don Carlos” of Verdi was one of the best 
things she did during the evening.—-Philadelphia Press. 


her initial bow on the pier, 
was heard in Verdi's Aria, “O'Don Fatale,” (from “Don 
Carlos") Her contralto voice was marvelously beautiful. 
No one would possibly have looked for the smooth, velvety 
beauty of tone joined to the haunting pathos that over- 
whelmed her hearers. “Little Drummer Boy,"’ by German, 
was the encore, both numbers were repeated, so great was 
the demonstration, .. . 

Maude Albert has been before the public, in many of the 
Eastern and Western cities, winning great praise, her un- 
usually good quality contralto voice is deep and rich in the 
lower register and brilliant in her higher. She is known as 
one of the foremost contraltos of her home city and is pos- 
sessed of a most commanding but pleasing personality.—At- 
lantic City (N. J.) Press 


Maude Albert, who made 


of notable contraltos heard here must now 
be added a new name, Maude Albert, who made her 
Philadelphia concert debut in the Bellevue-Stratford last 
ight, possesses a voice of such tonal opulence, warmth of 
color, flexibility of range and variety of mood, that she is 
already firmly established among the foremost contraltos of 
the day.—Philadelphia North American 
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In this there was unusual tonal beauty and lovely feeling 
as well as clarity of diction, 

The second group consisted of four songs by Brahms, 
exquisitely rendered. “One Thing Befalleth” displayed the 
brilliancy of his voice and bravura style, while “So I 
Returned” was a splendid contrast for soft singing. “O 
Death, O Death” a beautiful song in itself was beautifully 
rendered. In these four songs alone, Mr. Quine’s skill as 
an interpreter was marked. 

His two other groups contained songs by Wekerlin, 
Hahn, Franck, Thome, Paladilhe, Forsythe, Sokolov, 
surleigh, Rogers, Hook and Homer. Coenraad V. Bos 
rendered his usual masterly accompaniments. 


Cecil Cowels, Pianist 


Cecil Cowels, a young pianist from the West, made her 
New York debut at Aeolian Hall on October 25. She was 
greeted by a large and distinguished audience, whose in- 
terest and appreciation was frequently manifested. 

Miss Cowels opened the program with the Mozart sonata, 
which she played with dignity and repose. She displayed 
a good technic and nimbleness of fingering, as well as 
commendable rhythm. The sonata was followed by the 
Gluck-Sgambati melodie and Handel chaconne in G major, 
which were warmly received by the audience. 

Her second group consisted of three numbers by Chopin; 
the nocture, op. 48, No. 2; Valse, op. 42, and ballade in 
G minor. In her interpretation of these, the pianist showed 
intelligence and insight. The valse was especially well 
played, 

Of the final group, interest centered in two sketches— 
“Persian” and “Chinese” from her own pen—and these 
naturally won vigorous applause. Stojowski’s “Amourette 
de Pierrot,’ Hugo Mansfeldt’s “Romance d’apres une 
chanson de Liszt,” and the Liszt No. 13 Hungarian rhap- 
sody were also included in this group. 

All in all, the young pianist seemed to please her listen- 
ers, and her debut might be considered very favorable. 


OCTOBER 26 
Ralph Leopold, Pianist 


Ralph Leopold, American pianist, who was heard in 
recital in New York last year, gave another very suc- 
cessful recital in Aeolian Hall, on Tuesday evening, Octo- 
ber 26, on which occasion he rendered a varied program 
comprising “Praeludium and Fugue” in D major, Bach- 
d’Albert; sonata, op, 31, No. 2, Beethoven; a group of 
Chopin numbers—“Nocturne” D flat major, mazurkas D 
major, op. 37, and A minor. op. 17, and scherzo C sharp 
minor; Liszt’s “Consolation” in D flat major; an effective 
arrangement of Popper’s “Dance of the. Elves,” by Kund- 
inger; “By The Seashore,” Arensky; Rachmaninoff’s 
“Humoresque” and scherzo No. 2, by Balakirew. 

Mr. Leopold’s brilliant and musicianly playing won the 
approval of a large and representative audience. His per- 
formance of the gigantic Bach-d’Albert “Praeludium and 
Fugue,” as well as Beethoven’s sonata, revealed the con- 
cert giver as a pianist of mature art and high ideals. The 
poetic side of his art was apparent in the Chopin numbers, 
and in thé closing group of works by -Liszt, Popper- 
Kundinger, Arerisky, Rachmaninoff and Balakirew. He 
was recalled many times and at the conclusion of the con- 
cert satisfied his delighted audience by giving three added 
numbers, 

Helen Scoville, Pianist « 


On Tuesday afternoon, October 26, Helen Scoville gave 
her first New York Recital in Aeolian Hall. Miss Scoville 
presented an interesting program which opened with four 
Chopiti numbers, followed by the Ravel sonatine. Ex- 
cellent tone quality and a genuine musicianship are not 
the least among her gifts, and there is a sincerity of pur- 
pose about her work which cannot fail to charm. Other 
numbers’ on her program were the Passacaglia of Cyril 
Scott, three numbers by Debussy, the Liszt arrangement of 
Schubert’s “Soiree de Vienne” No. 6, and as a final number, 
she gave the Dohnanyi rhapsody in G minor. 

Miss Scoville is the fifth pianist having studied with 
Ernest Hutcheson to give a recital in Aeolian Hall within 
the month. The others who prepared their programs with 
him were Mary Blue, who was heard October 12; Guy 
Maier and Lee Pattison, October 13, and Oliver Denton, 
October 23. This is an unusual record of which Mr. 
Hutcheson has every reason to be proud. 


Philadelphia Orchestra 


Carnegie Hall housed an enormous audience on Tues- 
day evening, October 26, when the Philadelphia Orchestra, 
under Leopold Stokowski, made its reappearance in the 
metropolis, and that the visit was a warmly welcome one 
was proven by the cyclonic applause which greeted the 
conductor and his men before the concert and at the con- 
clusion of each number. The Philadelphiams have estab- 
lished themselves firmly in the esteem and affections of 
New York concertgoers, and it is no foolish prophecy to 
say that the forthcoming seasons will require longer series 
4 concerts here by our musical neighbors from the Quaker 

ity. 

The performances of the orchestra were splendid 
throughout. Precision, brilliancy, tonal charm, musical 
authority, all were in ample evidence under the subtle and 
yet decisive baton of Stokowski, a leader who knows how 
to make the classics speak their dignified message elo- 
quently, and knows also how to present to the full the more 
exciting piquancies and picturesque poignancies of the 
modernistic school. 

Schubert's C major symphony, great and ever beautiful 
as it is, offers temptation to the ordinary conductor to drag 
out the piece to wearisome proportions, what with a treat- 
ment too full of fearsome respect to do justice to the 
vitality and spontaneity of the work. The Stokowski ver- 
sion, however, took care of all that, for it held the close at- 
tention of the hearers throughout and stirred them into 
convincing evidences of full approbation. 

Sibelius’ two tone poems, “Finlandia” and “The Swan 
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of Tuonela,” were filled with glowing color, passionate 
utterance, and that underlying note of epical sadness so 
characteristic of all Norse music. 

The novelty of the evening was Casella’s rhapsody, 
“Italia,” a composition pitched in a highly imaginative key 
and factured in the orchestral mode of the moment, with 
a complete employment of all the instrumental hues, com- 
binations and technical subtleties to which our ears have 
become accustomed, and which, to a large extent, we now 
demand from composers of the present day. Liszt, Ber- 
lioz, Strauss, Debussy—and even Brahms—helped to wean 
us away from the less intensely pitched classics as the 
only and perpetual musical diet. Casella’s talent was not 
surprise to last week’s audience, for another work of his, 
music attempting to depict “cinematographic” effects in 
tone had been performed here a season ago by the New 
York Symphony Orchestra. In his “Italia,” Casella has 
portrayed a highly vivid and dramatic series of material 
events, soul states, and spiritual reflections concerning his 
native country, and he has done so in a manner that en- 
gages the fancy of the listeners and arouses in them ardent 
emotional participation. While all the resources of modern 
tonalities and instrumental weaving are employed by Casella, 
nevertheless he is not arbitrarily inimical to melody and 
euphoniousness, and his score abounds in episodes that please 
the ear and are plainly designed for that purpose. There can 
be no question of the ability of this very talented Italian 
music maker to write symphonic scores of incisive and 
haunting comment, and this is the more to be welcomed 
inasmuch as his creative compatriots in tone do not as a 
rule wander far away from the field of easier appeal, that 
of grand opera. 

The Casella novelty made a decidedly favorable impres- 
sion and was received with exceptionally warm applause. 

By the way, Casella is said to be a very brilliant and 
musically remarkably well equipped pianist. Why does 
not some enterprising manager bring him io America? 


OCTOBER 27 


Hipolito Lazaro, Tenor 

Hipolito Lazaro brings to the concert platform the same 
beautiful voice that has made him such a favorite in opera. 
He proved, too, that he has quite overcome a tendency to 
carry natural operatic exaggerations of effect into a re- 
cital and sang with a most marked improvement in 
his art over previous concert appearances here. And he 
certainly pleases his audience. There was one present, 
largely Spanish, that completely filled Carnegie Hall on 
Wednesday eyening, October 27, and overflowed with en- 
thusiasm, especially at his singing of the arias which 
formed a large part of the program, and ranged all the 
way fronr Handel, through Bellini, Meyerbeer, and Doni- 
zetti to Giordano. There were some Spanish popular songs, 
capitally done, which the audience also heartily approved 
of, and two or three songs in English, of which the best 
was Mana-Zucca’s “Invocation.” 

Thelma Given, Violinist 

With each season, Thelma Given gains visibly in artistic 

stature. She was a good violinist, worthy of the best 
(Continued on page 36) 
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Jenny Lind Centennial Brings London Memories of Great Swedish Artist — Mayo Wadler to Give London Recital this 
Month—Conductor Wood Programs New Faure Composition 


London, October 11, 1920.—One htindred years ago, on 
October 6, Jenny Lind was born. As she spent most of her 
life in London, there has been much comment on her voice 
and art in the English newspapers during the past week. 
The most interesting letter thus far is from W. C. Heron, 
an old gentleman of ninety-two years, who says that “there 
was something in her voice and style different from any 
other singer I have ever heard, and I have heard the best 
during the past seventy years. There was something in her 
that appealed to her hearers as if her heart was linked with 
a golden chain of sympathy to the hearts of her audience.” 

Mendelssohn wrote the soprano part of “Elijah” espe- 
cially for her, according to a recent writer in the Daily 
Telegraph. But Mendelssohn himself could not induce the 
timid soprano to come to England for the production of the 
work. A few years later, however, she gave a performance 
of “Elijah” in Exeter Hall, London, and sent all the pro- 
ceeds to the Royal Academy of Music to found the Men- 
delssohn scholarship for young composers. Arthur Sullivan 
was the first one to win it. 

As I was present at the unveiling of a medallion to the 
eo pe of Jenny Lind in Westminster Abbey, in April, 

1894, and as I saw Sir Arthur Sullivan there at the height 
of his popularity, fifty-two years old, I may be allowed the 
claim of being a link between those two great musical art- 
ists and the readers of these columns, A ,century hence no 
one will say that he saw Sullivan at the Jenny Lind me- 
morial service, whatever else may be said at the second 
centenary of her birth. 

Str Henry Prays Fauré. 

Last Thursday evening a suite for orchestra by Gabriel 

Fauré, called “Masques et Bergamasques,” was played for 


the first time in England at the “Promenade” concerts. 


Sir Henry J. Wood gave a very enjoyable reading of it and 
made a great deal of a very slender work in a light style. 
The composer did all he set out to do, and his suite must 
not be condemned because it is not a symphony. But do 
not our French friends rather overdo the elegant and light 
style, and neglect the grand and noble? Or is it that the 
conductors here play only the lighter works? I do not think 
that Fauré’s “Masques et Bergamasques” will extinguish 
the truly melodious and poetic “Le Rouet d’Omphale” by 
Saint-Saéns which was played earlier in the evening. 
A ProMIsiInG Soprano. 


Iseult Morice, a soprano whom I first met three years ago 
in the studio of W. Henri Zay in New York, gave a song 
recital in Wigmore Hall on Wednesday evening and showed 


that she had a greater control of the nervousness which was 
too apparent at her first recital last season. She was warm- 
ly applauded by a very large audience. Evidently she is 
now launched on her artistic career and she gives promise 
of greater achievements yet to come. 

A CuHopin PLAyer. 


On Thursday evening I heard Irene Scharrer give a 
piano recital of Chopin compositions in Wigmore Hall. 
She is a brilliant player with plenty of temperament and 
the subtle quality of charm. The few wrong notes she 
played were not so much the evidence of insufficient techni- 
cal skill as the result of emotional impulse which swept her 
on. She certainly carried her audience with her without 
much difficulty. Probably she found it much more difficult 
to carry home the cartload of flowers her admirers sent. 

Strot1 Repivivus, 


On Saturday afternoon Alexander Siloti, the famous 
Russian pupil of Liszt, made his reappearance in London. 
This is one of the Russian gentlemen who have been killed 
and starved and imprisoned and shot at various times, ac- 
cording to the rumors and reports and intercepted wireless 
messages from Moscow and Copenhagen during the past 
three years. But as I saw Siloti in the flesh, and talked 
with him after his recital in Wigmore Hall, and got him 
to sign the program I forwarded to New York, I am per- 
suaded that Siloti was not killed by the Reds or destroyed 
by the Whites. He wishes to give a few concerts in Eng- 
land, cross the Atlantic for a tour in America, and return 
to holy Russia for the grand revolution booked for next 
May, when all wrongs are to be righted and the much bat- 
tered Russia to become a second Utopia. In the meantime 
let it suffice to say that Siloti is a great pianist of the grand 
school. He can play as delicately as any player I ever 
heard, but he delights in a full, sonorous tone most of the 
time. He it was who first played Rachmaninoff’s now 
famous C sharp minor prelude outside of Russia a good 
many years ago. There is apparently as much technic as 
ever in Siloti’s fingers, and of course his musical judgment 
is ripe. His interpretation of every work on the program 
was a lesson in style. Perhaps the one quality he lacks a 
little is the charm of youth—or have I myself lost youthful 
susceptibility ? 

After the recital I had a short conversation with Albert 
Coates, who is to visit New York in December as guest 
conductor of the New York Symphony Society’s orchestra, 
and then the clever young American violinist, Mayo Wad- 
ler, accompanied me on a ramble through some of the 
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historical literary haunts in and near the Strand. There 

were the houses in which Burke, Dryden, Johnson, Gold- 

smith and Lamb lived or died, and the various homes of 

Hogarth and Reynolds, together with the now dismantled 
(Continued on page 48.) 


Macbeth Sings to Prisoners 


The Warden believed that no power on earth was equal 
to music! no hardened criminal but whose heart could not 
be turned. He had heard that Miss Macbeth was to be in 
Butte and Deer Lodge was only seven miles away. Three 
spare hours, a good swift car and a gracious singer—and 
the wayward souls in the State prison at Deer Lodge would 
have the opportunity of hearing the singer. 

Would Florence Macbeth go? Little need to ask. That 
afternoon seven hundred and fifty of Montana’s convicts 
filled the State Prison Theater gallery, some eagerly, some 
sullenly and the rest passively. They knew not for what 
They were a restless crowd. Down below sat sonic of Deer 
Lodge’s prominent citizens. 

There was a stir in the gallery when the curtain parted 
and a dainty figure stepped out on the stage—then silence. 
In the rear the dulcet tones of a piano were heard, then 
the soothing notes of a flute joined quickly, followed by 
the golden voice of Miss Macbeth singing “Thou Charming 
Bird.” 

Not a movement broke the heavenly harmony, and only 
when stillness had reigned almost a full minute at the end 
did the gallery break loose. Again and again Miss Mac- 
beth sang; again and again they called and recalled her 
until she reached “Annie Laurie.” Singing the simple bal- 
lad with all the pathos with which she is capable, a change 
came over her audience; eyes became moist, tears began to 
flow and with the last plaintive note only the sound of con- 
vulsive sobs. betokened the presence of men up in the gal- 
lery. Not one sound of Da rc to disturb the stillness. 
The best and worst of God's handiwork had found a com- 
mon meeting ground. 

The Warden of the Montana State Prison still believes 
that the greatest power for good on earth is nhc. And 
who presumes to disagree? . W. 





Charles Wagner Congratulated 


Charles L. Wagner recently received the following letter 
of appreciation from Mrs. A. S. Kurtjian, corresponding 
secretary of the Mary Free Bed Guild of Grand Rapids, 
Mich.: “I hasten to write you and thank you personally 
for your suggestion of having Charles Hackett and Raoul 
Vidas for a joint recital. The concert last night was bril- 
liant! I never saw such an enthusiastic audience as greeted 
Hackett and Vidas last night, and the artists responded 
beautifully. It was wonderful. With personal regards 
and a great many ‘thank yous’ from all the directors for 
your help in our concert work, | am, (signed) Mrs, A. S. 
Kurtjian.” 














MICHEL GUSIKOEE 








Criticisms 


New York Sun 


It is seldom you hear so young a violinist with so much poetry to 


of the New 


York Press after his suc- 
cessful debut recital at 
Carnegie Hall, October 25: 


Evening Mail 


He plays with vigor and a bubbling spontaneity than can never 





his playing, poetry that.is of rhyme and reason. He has fire, feeling, 
dash and grace in the exploiting of his notes, and the results give pleasure. 
His playing affords the genuine appreciation of hearing at least one 
violinist in a week who kept continually true to the pitch; nor has anyone 
given more spirited readings. 


New York Globe 
Mr. Gusikoff impressed thoughtful hearers as distinctly above the 
average of the new flight of fiddlers. 


N. Y. Herald 

His performance proved him to be a player of musical instincts and a 
fine technical equipment. His tone was often of appealing love- 
liness. His intonation was always true and his style was characterized 
by taste, intelligence and poetic feeling. 


be stimulated; moreover he has learned how to be serious with no hint 
of dullness. In the Bach-Schuman B minor Sonata, he had a broad, 


free tone an infectious 


musician behind his technic. 
Gusikoff is distinctly that. 


N. Y. Telegram 


He produces an excellent tone. 


ranges of his instrument. 
authoritative bow. He 


sense combined with a well-grounded technical equipment. 


N. Y. Evening World 


Plays with assurance and no little technical skill. 


Management: MUSIC LEAGUE OF AMERICA, 1 West 34th Street - 


Western Representative: A. J. GAINES, 210 University Building, St. Louis, Mo. 
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sense of rhythm, displaying the essential 
Though interesting is a meager word, Mr. 


This is especially true in the upper 
He plays with precision and a confident 
is a good musician and has a fine rhythmic 


. New York 
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DALLAS TO HEAR MANY 
GREAT ARTISTS THIS SEASON 


Long List of Stellar Attractions for this Texas City—Lwvcal 
Musicians Also to Contribute—Mexican Band Pleases 
Dallas, Tex., October 23, 1920,—The list of musical events 

calendared for Dallas this season reads like a page from 

“Who's Who in the World of Music.” The first concert of 

importance will be the appearance of the Zoellner String 

Quartet on October 28. Following this in succession comes 

Marie Tiffany, soprano, and Rafael Diaz, tenor, in joint 

recital, November 1; November 4, Joseph Lhevinne; No- 

vember 7, Merle Alcock ; November 8, Pietro Yon; Novem- 
ber 18, Sophie Braslau; November 18, 19 and 20, the San 

Carlo Oper a Company, under the local management of Mrs. 

Wesley Porter Mason, who presented the Scotti Opera Com- 

pany last spring with so much success; November 22, Eddy 

Brown, violinist, and Reuben Davies, pianist, in joint re- 

cital; November 25, Oscar Seagle, baritone, who has been 

he ard here on several occasions before; December 2, Mary 

Garden and supporting company ; December 5, Dallas Band 

in especially planned concert for children; December 13, 

Marie Rappold; December 25, American Grand Opera Com- 

pany; January 5, Harvard Glee Club; January 24, Benno 

Moiseiwitsch, Russian pianist; January 24, Arthur Middle 

ton, baritone; January 31, Metropolitan Opera Trio—Grace 

Wagner, soprano; Carolina Lazzari, contralto, and Renato 

Zanelli, baritone, with Frank La Forge, composer and pi- 

anist; February 13, Albert Lindquist, tenor, assisted by Leo- 

nora Allen, soprano, and Robert McDonald, of Dallas; 

February 17, Maggie Teyte, lyric soprano; March 7, Mabel 

Garrison, prima donna soprano; March 13, Albert Spalding, 

violinist, in return engagement; March 17, Harold Bauer ; 

April 4, Morgan Kingston, tenor; April 10, Louis Graveure, 

laritone; April 14, of greatest interest to musicians gener 

ally will be the engagement of the New York Philharmonic 

Orchestra, which will be presented by the Dallas Male 

Chorus (David Ormesher, director)—it is rare to have an 

opportunity to hear any of the world’s greatest orchestras, 

x0 this is being looked forward to as an unusual treat; 

April 22, Forest Lamont, tenor, 

Other artists engaged for Dallas whose dates’ will be an- 
later are Julia Claussen, Helen Stanley, Percy 
Mary Jordan, Reinald Werrenrath, Thurlow 
Adolph Bohm ballet, and the Little Symphony of 


nounced 

Grainger, 
Lieurance, 
Ne w Yy ork. 

Ihe several different local managers bringing all these 
artists to Dallas are E. G. Council, Earle Behrends, Mrs. 
Wesley Porter Mason, Schubert Choral Club, Dallas Male 
Chorus, The American Legion, Dallas Band, and the Uni- 
versity Club 

Aside from all of these world famous artists to be heard 
there will be during the winter many fine things of local 
importance, The Dallas Symphony Orchestra, which is 
doing such excellent work, promises several fine programs. 
Then the municipal chorus, under the direction of Paul 
Van Kafjwik, will give several programs, and is preparing 
Mandel’s “The Messiah” for the Christmas holidays. 

Mexican Banp PLeases. 

Of recent interest has been the appearance in Dallas of 
the Mexican Band, which has played two concerts daily dur- 
ing the state fair of Texas. The band has 110 instruments. 
It is the official band of the President’s chief of staff in 
Mexico, and was sent to the Texas state fair by the repub- 
lic of Mexico, Aside from the unusual size and the extent 
and scope of its instruments, the band plays with a spirit 
and fire that is most uncommon, R. D. 





Ethel Jones First to Use “Shanewis” Aria 


Ethel Jones, mezzo, has the credit of being the first 
recitalist to program the aria from Cadman’s “Shanewis,” 
and in this capacity gave it the first Chicago hearing, in 
April, 1919. Miss Jones used the aria again last season 
on her Chicago recital program, on two programs in 
Davenport (la.), and two in South Bend (Ind.), also at 
Rock Island (I1l.) and Muncie (Ind.). Considerable atten- 
tion has been attracted by her artistic appreciation of it 
and. this includes its composer, who wrote on date of 
March 5, 1920, from Los Angeles: 


Dear Miss Jones: 

Just a brief note to tell I am indeed thankful to you for your 
doing my “Shanewis” aria so much and with such good success. 
My friends told me about it. 

Hoping to meet you some day and with best wishes, I am, 

Cordially, 
(Signed) Cuartas W, Capman. 


J. W. F. Leman a Competent Conductor 


Atlantic City, one of the great playgrounds of the world, 
not only is a resort city of palatial hotels, miles of board- 
walk and a never ending variety of amusements, but it has 
become one of the cosmopolitan centers for music. Music 
of all descriptions has been provided, from jazz to sym- 
phony, but it is particularly gratifying that an orchestra of 
symphonic efficiency—J. W. Leman’s orchestra—has been 
so well received. Mr. pias has been conducting his or- 
ganization on the Steel Pier for three years, and that he 
now has a tremendous following, many of whom are musi- 
cians of note, is evident from the numerous splendid notices 
which have appeared in Atlantic City papers telling of his 
fine activities there. The summer season for 1920 ended on 
October 24. 


Carboni Conquers Technical Difficulties 

Technic is the foundation of singing and is essential 
regardless of what one’s natural qualifications may be. 
Hand in hand with technic must go brain work in order to 
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insure proper isiterpretation. There is all the difference in 
the world between concert and operatic programs. To be a 
concert singer one does not have to combine the art of acting 
with the art of vocalism. 

It is while upon this interesting subject that Signor Car- 
boni, the well known vocal teacher, waxes enthusiastic. 
The mere mention of the subject recalls to his mind the 
days when he was upon the operatic stage of some of the 
most famous houses of Europe, and, having had this prac- 
tical experience, it seems the most natural thing in the world 
to instruct others. Deportment is one very essential branch 
of operatic instruction; declamation is another; so is gest- 
uring and delivery of lines, spoken and sung. 

Then, again, he believes an operatic tenor or bass should 
know how to fence creditably, and how to develop and 
maintain a fine physique. One of the most difficult things 
to acquire is poise, and such details as how to carry one’s 
self naturally. Nervousness is caused, in many instances, 
by the knowledge that one is forgetf ul. If one does not 
forget one’s lines and has practised with competent teachers 
faithfully, there is little to warrant nervousness. To en- 
large one’s repertory is also desirable even though one 
should not become a “star.” 

Signor Carboni also says New York is the greatest place 
in the world, especially in these days following the war, 
when an era of reconstruction and new home-life has set 
in, in which to study for the opera or concert stage. 


Kemper Using “The Legend of the Canyon” 


Ruth Kemper, a talented young violinist, has been using 
Charles Wakefield Cadman’s “The Legend of the Canyon” 
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REPETITION 


MAKES 


REPUTATION 


If May Peterson never sang in a new 
city where she had not appeared before she 
could easily fill an entire season of concert 
dates with return engagements, so great 
have been her previous successes. 


REPUTATION 


MEANS 


REPETITION 


Even at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York City, where Miss Peterson has 
just been engaged for her fourth consecu- 
tive season, and 17 re-engagements on the 
Pacific Coast. 
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with decided success on : number of her programs. At the 
Lockport Festival she played it as an encore after her ex- 
cellent rendition of the Huss sonata. Mr. Cadman sent Miss 
Kemper an autographed copy of the composition before it 
was placed on sale. The young violinist will be heard in 
recital at Aeolian Hall this season. 


Tribute for Andre de Coppet 


Andre de Coppet, the chairman of the committee for the 
concert tour in America of Toscanini and La Scala Orches- 
tra of Milan, has received two official letters ffom Ital 
stating that Count Sforza; Italian minister of foreign af- 
fairs, and H, E. Rosadi, under-secretary for fine arts, have 
both accepted with great pleasure the honorary membership 
in the Toscanini committee. After having expressed his full 
satisfaction in regard to the venture, Signor Rosadi closed 
his letter to Mr. de Coppet with these words: “I gladly 
take this opportunity to convey to you my grateful thanks 
for the work in behalf of art done by yourself and the 
praiseworthy committee over which you are presiding.” 


Hazel Peck Displays Real Gifts 


Hazel Peck, the pianist, has a repertory of wide scope 
and variety. "When she is engaged for a music club or 
school she always arranges her program so that it will be 
suited to the audience before which she is to appear. Miss 
Peck is gifted with a winning personality oye ne musical 
temperament and is well covionr’ technically. 
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Martinelli’s Lucky Opera 

Giovanni Martinelli declares that singers have their 
lucky = wth gee as an oe else has a lucky stone or 
color. rtinelli was singing in “Ballo in 
Mavchere” Ancona, little known to any but those who 
had heard him in Milan, where he had made a great local 
success, “The Girl of the Golden West” was being sung 
in Rome for the first time. Riccordi, the famous music 
publisher, happened to hear Martinelli in Ancona. He 
immediately rushed him to Puccini, who was so delighted 
with his voice that he engaged him at once to ‘sing the 
leading tenor role in the opera, which he did in Rome, 
Genoa, Naples, Bresilina, Milan and Monte Carlo. His 
success was such that his fame spread throughout Italy 
in no time. As a result he was engaged to sing at Monte 
Carlo in winter and at Covent Garden in summer for three 
seasons, 

He was in Rome in 1914 singing in “The Girl of the 
Golden West” again. At that time one of the “scouts” of 
the Metropolitan was looking for unusual talent at the 
Costanzi Theater there. Once he had heard the young 
tenor he knew that his search was at an end. Martinelli 
was engaged for the Metropolitan the following season. 

Here in America again he says that the Puccini 
opera sent his star of luck soaring. After he had sung it 
at the Metropolitan he declares that all the roles that he 
had been coveting came his way. “If ever I am fallen upon 
hard times,” he says, “I will organize a little company of 
my own and go about singing ‘The Girl of the Golden 
West’ until my luck changes.” 


Namara Lends Priceless “Capas de Paseo” 


Marguerite Namara has loaned two valuable “capas de 
paseo” to Leo Carillo, the actor, for the New York opening 
night of his new play, “The Toreador.” “Capas de paseo” 
are the gala capes toreadors wear when passing the populace 
in review before the aang grag begins. These specimens that 
Namara possesses are of a marvelous silk, the one flame 
color heavily embroidered with gold and studded with lapis 
lazuli, the other gray slashed with emerald and jeweled with 
brilliants. Both have been the despair of the famous Paris 
couturiers of the Rue de la Paix, particularly of Mme. 
Paquin, who urged Namara to let her create two stunning 
evening wraps for her from the striking materials, But 
og persistently refused. The réason is easy to under- 
stan 

When Namara was making her operatic appearances in 
Mexico, her brilliant singing in “Carmen” in the festive 
performance of that opera in the Bullring in Mexico City 
evoked great enthusiasm. Among the distinguished throng 
who fought to reach her after the last act was the famous 
toreador, the great Gallito, who, as a token of his deep ap- 
preciation of her singing, flung his two most cherished 

“capas de paseo” at the fair Namara’s feet in true Spanish 
style, This is how Namara acquired her two magnificent 
“capas.” Why she will not part with them or let a fashion- 
able couturier cut them up for an evening wrap is another 
matter. Gallito was gored to death in the Bullring in 
Mexico City last winter. 


Vanderpool Songs at Concert 


An exceptionally interesting program was presented at 
the first meeting of the season by the Daughters of Ohio. 
Mrs. Amy W. Kingsland, president, was in charge of the 
program. The first meeting of the season was for members 
only, and she gave them a real treat. 

Frederick W. Vanderpool, c amet, presented a group 
of his own songs interpreted by Miss Beglin, of the Metro- 
politan Opera Company, Miss Beglin’s beautiful voice 
showed to best advantage in this group of songs, and Mr. 
Vanderpool’s songs were given a splendid interpretation by 
her. She opened with “’Neath The Autumn Moon,” 
brilliant waltz-song, and followed it by the plaintive feves 
song, “The Want of You,” then his well-loved “Values,” 
which is too well known to need special comment; she fin- 
ished with “The Light,” the song dedicated to Bonci, which 
at once won the audience which would not let her go, and 
so, for an encore, she sang the semi-popular ballad, “Heart 
to Heart,” which Mr. Vanderpool wrote expressly for her. 


Hadley to Conduct Philharmonic November 18. 


On the return of Conductor Josef Stransky from Nor- 
way, Henry Hadley joins the Philharmonic forces for the 
orchestra rehearsals. The new associate conductor has 
directed the Philharmonic at Carnegie Hall in the per- 
formance of his own compositions, but this season marks 
his first appearance in New York as a resident conductor. 
His introduction to a Philharmonic audience in this ca- 
pacity will take place on Thursday evening, November 18. 

In addition to the many important contributions Mr. 
Hadley has already made to American music, he announces 
the completion of a new symphonic poem which will be 
produced by the Philharmonic during the season under 
the direction of the composer. 


Arden Enthusiastically Received 


Cecil Arden has been having much success on her tour 
through Pennsylvania. Everywhere she has met with large 
audiences and much enthusiasm. 


Peterson Engaged for Philadelphia Orchestra 


Announcement has been yoots that May Peterson, so- 
prano of the Metropolitan O me Company, has been en- 
gaged to sing with the Philadelphia Orchestra. 








HENRY WHITNEY CLOSSON, comose 
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New York, February 22, 1920 
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“A singer so good that he is lonely in his class.”—Chicago Tribune, April 16, 1919. 


“Unquestionably the greatest oratorio singer in America.’—Chicago Daily Journal, April 14, 1919. 


rthur Middleton 


The Great American Baritone 








IN CONCERT 


Boston Post—Mr. Middleton is surely one of the finest basses on 
the concert stage. His voice has an astonishing range and astonish- 
ing beauty throughout its compass. The upper tones are brilliant, 
as the lower tones are rich and full. And Mr. Middleton is a rarely 
intelligent singer, one to whom text, phrase, rhythm, dramatic con- 
ception have value and meaning. The almost endless capacities of 
his voice, and its employment, made for the greatest possible pleasure 
on the part of the hearer. 


In Opera at the Metropolitan Opera House, New York 


New York Evening Sun—tThe appearance of Arthur Middleton 
barely fell short of being sensational. His high baritone rang through 


the house as few American voices have done. 








Some of Mr. Middleton’s Dates Already Booked, Season 1920-1921 


October 6—Carnegie Hall, N. Y. December | 3—Spokane, Wash. January 25—Jacksonville, Tex. 
22—Pittsburgh, Pa. fi 15—Lewiston, Ida. rr 27—Vernon, Tex. 
a 17—Seattle, Wash. ce 28—Weatherford, Tex. 
November |2—Bluffton, O. - 20—Wenatchee, Wash. m 31—Albuquerque, N. M. 
5 15—Dixon, Ill. . 27—La Grande, Ore. ; 
16—Sterling, Ill. “i 29.—Postland, Ore. February 1—E] Paso, Tex. 
17—Waterloo, Iowa. iy 4—Brownwood, Tex. 
23—Bloomington, Ill. i 9—Stillwater, Okla. 
25—Sioux City, lowa. January 1 to 7—California. ee 1 1—Newton, Kan. 
27—Pueblo, Colo. i 10—Mexico, Mo. : 15—University Pl., Neb. 
30—Boulder, Colo. : 1!—Atchison, Kan. = 17—Ames, Iowa. 
_ | 3—Springfield, Mo. “ 18—Boone, lowa. 
December |!—Laramie, Wyo. = 14—Vinita, Okla. “ 28—St. Louis, Mo. 

2 3—Boise, Ida. 2 | 7—Nowata, Okla. ; 
6—Pocatello, Ida. ‘ 18—Bartlesville, Okla. March I—St. Louis, Mo. 
7—Dillon, Mont. ny 20—Henrietta, Okla. - 4—St. Paul, Minn. 
10—Great Falls, Wash. . 21—Greenville, Tex. 1 1—Allentown, Pa. 
11—Helena, Mont. ry 24—Dallas, Tex. April 13—Chicago, Ill. 


FOR AVAILABLE DATES ADDRESS 


EDISON RECORDS HAENSEL & JONES AEOLIAN HALL, NEW YORK 
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CELEBRATES FIFTIETH 
BUSINESS BIRTHDAY 


Tributes to Jamee F. Bowers on His Golden Anniversary 


The following interesting speech was made by C. A. 
general manager of the Oliver Ditson com- 
pany, at the recent celebration in Chicago of James F 
Bowers’ fiftieth business birthday. Mr. Bowers is the 
president of Lyon & Healy, and the tributes expressed 
hy Mr. Woodman came from the Music Publishers’ Asso 
ciation of the United States, the Boston Music Publishers’ 


v\ oodman, 
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Association, Charles H. Ditson and the Oliver Ditson 
company. His address was as follows: 
Mr. Bowers and Gentlemen: 
The other night at the movies, when the Topics of the 
from the Literary Digest, were thrown on the screen, I read: 
“Father, was it Patrick Henry who said, 
‘Let us have peace?’ ” 
“Be gob, thin, it wasn’t. 
iver sed that.” 

But we are not here tonight to consider what Patrick said, but, 
rather, to talk about James F. Bowers and his achievements. ! 
am here, bringing greetings from Boston and the near East, in 
cluding the Music Publishers’ Association of the United States, and 


Day, 


No wan by the name of Patrick 


* the Boston Music Publishers’ Association. 


My one regret is that I have not the eloquence and charm of 
the man we are here to honor. You, Mr. Bowers, were elected 
unanimously as the first president of the Music Publishers’ Asso- 
ciation of the United States, and have a record of fifteen years 
of continuous service, and would still te holding office had you 
not resigned despite the protests of your admirers; and feel, as 
one of your most unworthy successors, that have the authority 
of the association to say that you are still held in loving memory, 
and that those of our members who fought with you shoulder to 
shoulder in the busy years before the passing of the Copyright Law 
in 1909, regard you as their brother, and will always welcome you 
to their midst with the glad hand of friendship. 

These beautiful roses, silent emblems of good will and good 
fellowship, are the thought of James A. Smith, president of the 
Boston Music Publishers’ Association, and in behalf of the members 
of both associations I hereby extend to you their heartiest congratu 
lations and best wishes for the future. 

And now for the tribute of Oliver Ditson Company and my own. 
You will see as I go on that theirs is mine and mine is theirs. 
When the average man thinks of Boston he conjures up visions 
of the Hub of the Universe, Cradle of Liberty, Bunker Hill, cul- 
ture, refinement, music and Oliver Ditson. 
words “Oliver Ditson” are, and have been, synonymous with music 
for more years than we can remember—Oliver Ditson, whose clear 
vision in 1864 of the present day Chicago, made possible the great 
house of Lyon & Healy and the proud position you, Mr. Bowers, 
occupy today. Those trying days in the middle sixties were jist 
as hard for the men of those days to bear as these days are for 
us, but they were endured and lived through just as we endure 
and live today. There were bright spots then as now, and fun and 
human nature were displayed, One bright-eyed student from 
Harvard wrote a travesty on Virgil’s Aeneid. I quote two lines; 

“And Aeneas came with white kids on, 

For any emergency ready, like Oliver Ditson.” 
A glowing tribute, to a great man. Oliver Ditson was always ready 
for any emergency, P. J. Healy, the Little Giant, whom he chose 
to represent his house in Chicago, was always ready, and so, Mr. 
Bowers, have you been always ready. Mr. Healy had as keen 
a vision in making you his executor as Oliver Ditson had in 
sending Mr. Healy to Chicago. It was just another link in the 
chain of the inevitable. Everyone knows how well you have 
fulfilled your trust, and we are all proud of you; the house of 
Oliver Ditson Company is proud of you, and so are all of its 
clerks to whom you have endeared yourself; and I bind the present 
to the past by telling you that Charles H. Ditson, our loved 
president, as big-hearted and generous as his father, and dlso 
an always ready man, wrote me from his summer home in New 

Hampshire and said: “Tell Mr. Bowers I am one of his best and 
most devoted friends.” It is a keen disappointment to Mr. 
Ditson to miss this fiftieth anniversary. 

Fifty years seems an eternity to look forward to, but when one 
has arrived, the backward look is very short, especially in the case 
of “Our Jim.” I give you a paradox: “The longer the time the 
shorter the years.” A lad with an ambition to gratify has his 
work cut out for him, and when one is busy and interested the 
time seems short. Young Jim was afflicted or, rather, blessed with 
a very bad case of ambitionitis and so he worked and studied and 

lugged in and out of season to master the details of the great 
oe ve of Lyon & Healy, and to improve his mind, thus laying 
a wonderful foundation for the enduring superstructure of today. 

Phe late Alexander Pr»Browne, the eminent copyright and 
patent lawyer and wit, once asked m-: 

“Is Mr. Bowers a college man?” 


For it is a fact that the 
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C, A. WOODMAN, 


General manager of the Oliver Ditson Company of Boston. 


“He graduated with highest honors from the 


“Yes,” I said, 
University of Hard Knocks. 

“Really?” said Mr. Browne. “Will you tell me where he gets 
his wonderful English? I don’t know his equal,” and this about 
a man who left school at the age of twelve years, and who, by 
diligence and perseverance, has educated himself and is now the 
peer of university graduates, and has been for many years. 

It is a blessed privilege to be here tonight. I feel that there are 
others here whom we cannot see, but whose presence we fecel—- 
Oliver Ditson and Patrick J. Healy—and could they speak they 
would unite with us and say the sweetest words a business man 
ever hears.—“Well done, Jim!” 


Sue Harvard Re-Engaged for Plattsburg 
Sue Harvard, the soprano who will make her debut as a 
member of the Metropolitan Opera Company early in the 
season, sang-at Plattsburg, N. Y., October 19. She was 
immediately re-engaged for another appearance later this 
season. 
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Clara Novello Davies 


Distinguished Authority on 


Voice 








Announces that despite the fact 
that her teaching hours for the 
season: 1920-21 have been booked, 
she will consider a limited number 
of extremely talented applicants. 
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Applications musi be filed before 
November 15 
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Address: Secretary, MME. NOVELLO DAVIES 


104 West 57th St., New York Telephone 4549 Circle 
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THELMA GIVEN 





The Rhapsodist of the Violin 


Again Wins Unanimous Praise from Critics at Her 
New York Appearance at Carnegie Hall 





“Her admirable gifts as a per- 
former gave much pleasure to her 


auditors yesterday. Her work 
throughout the composition 
(Grieg’s G minor Sonata) was 


marked by desirable dramatic feel- 
ing, taste and color. Some of her 
best playing was done in her sec- 
ond number, Chausson’s ‘ Poeme,” 
where there was admirable intona- 
tion and a fine command of nu- 
ance.”—New York Herald, Oct. 
28, 1920. 


“Her real command of a fiddle, 
amounting to delight in conquer- 
ing supreme difficulties, gave sud- 
den and welcome contrast, as in 
poetic modernism, 
which fairly proved her powers of 
technic and interpretation.”—New 


York Times, Oct. 28, 1920. 


Chausson’s 


“Miss Given, after a season’s 
pause, seems to have gained in 
weight and authority in her per- 
formance. She 
tone— 


possesses a re- 
-remarkable in 
quality and in power. 


markable 
She gave a 
splendid revelation of her under- 
standing of modern music.—New 
York American, Oct. 28, 1920. 





Photo by Arnold Gentle, N. Y. 


She 
did playing which was both agreeable and sound, and whieh merited the 


“Miss Given gave a recital that had much of serious artistic worth. 
applause of the audience. Her technic is of recognized excellence and her 
Moreover, she plays unaffectedly, 
The Indian song from Rimsky-Korsakoff’s 
‘Sadko’ pleased-her hearers so much that she had to repeat it.”"—New York 
Globe, Oct. 28, 1920. 


tone delightfully pure and euphonious. 
with grace and good taste. 


“Thelma Given, one of the most talented young American violinists, gave 
a recital yesterday afternoon in Carnegie Hall. She has a large amount 
of temperament, and plays with a dash and force that keeps her hearers 
interested.”—New York Telegram, Oct. 28, 1920. 








“Her tone was submerged with 
a curious whispering quality, par 
ticularly throughout the _ first 
movement of the Grieg Sonata, 
which made for mystery, ‘but was 
in keeping with the character of 
the work. Chausson’s “Poeme” 
she played with a gracious quality 
of tone and a good deal of under 
standing.” —New York 
Oct. 28, 1920 


Tribune, 


“Miss 
among the contemporary fiddlers 
of the 
slight asset in the 


Given takes high rank 


weaker sex. There is no 


charm with 
which she graces the platform that 
is only equaled by the loveliness 
of the tone she draws.”-——Brook 


lyn Daily Eagle, Oct. 28, 1920 


“The Chausson ‘Poeme’ poured 


out her romanticism trom a rich 


heart. Gracious and wise was her 


choice of Mr. Grasse’s most in 
genius ‘Waves at Play’ among her 
shorter pieces. Her tone is lyric 
and lovely; her ardor unflagging.” 


New York Sun, Oct 28, 1920 





“Miss Given has gone noticeably forward with her work and is an in 
Her agile and 
she 


certain; of more consequence, however, 1s the impressive intelligence sl 


teresting player quite on her own account. fingers are 


puts into her playing.”—New York Journal, Oct. 28, 1920. 


“Something about Thelma Given’s playing always makes one think of 


luxurious fabrics. There is velvet in her tone, the sheen of satin and the 


iridescence of silken gauze. Yesterday afternoon she gave her first violin 
recital this season in Carnegie Hall, playing a graceful program full of 
She is a serious artist, intelligent, facile, one of the 


charming things. 
New York Mail, Oct 28, 


most picturesque figures on the concert stage.” 


1920. 


“Her tone yesterday appeared to have grown in fullness and roundness, her 


legato was very ingratiating, her technic splendid, filled with exceptionally brilliant 


passages that stood out.” 


New York Staats-Zeitung, Oct. 28, 1920. 
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Immortality 


A FAIRY TALE 
Retold by Constantin von Sternberg 


something like it in the long, long ago? Or was, it 

told to me at the time of my adolescence? I cannot 
say. I do not know. With this uncertainty in my mind I 
feel a reluctance about claiming the authorship of the story, 
but I shall tell it as I found it among my old manuscripts, 
and I address it to those young composers whom the pres- 
ent commercializing tendencies have misled into believing 
that simplicity and sincerity in music have yielded their 
places to cleverness and sensationalism; that simplicity now- 
adays means mere “melody-ballad” mongering, or that it is 
only a euphemism for paucity of thought and feeling. 


p XOEM: Have I dreamed the story? Or have 1 read 


The story goes that once upon a time there was a young 
musician who was ardently eager to attain immortality, not 
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Have Pity, Grief 
Come, Be My Valentine 
Winter Rhos 
In Youth Is Pleasure 
‘The Fly 
‘The Morrice Dance 
Gentle Brideen 
Hymen 
You Meaner Beauties of the Nipht 
ildido 
Love Is a Sickness 
‘The Merry Beppars 
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for his person but for his works. As he knew all the rules 
of his art by heart and had learned to apply them, he thought 
that it should not be so very difficult to write something 
which he could trade off for immortality. He set to work, 
painstakingly, assiduously, and had soon finished a fine 
composition. Full of hope he went to offer it to the old 
man who kept immortality in his shop. 

“Immortality I cannot give you for this work,” said the 
old man, “but—let me see—I may have something else for 
you.” He measured the length and strength of the com- 
position, put it carefully into the frame of a good program 
and, seeing that it fitted fairly well, he reached into the 
case that stood nearest to him and handed the musician a 
bag full of large, shining gold pieces, saying: “Take this; 
it will buy all the earthly joys and delights for you.” 

The shining gold dazzled the musician’s eyes and made 
him feel happy. He bought a beautiful house, costly fur- 
niture, fine clothes, gave sumptuous banquets to his friends, 
and it seemed to him that, failing of immortality, he had at 
least reached contentment. 

Before very long, however, he grew weary of this opu- 
lent, aimless life and the desire for immortality stirred 
again in his heart. He said to himself: “I started wrongly 
the first time; the rules I followed were old and worn out. 
Now I shall write a work according to new, self-created 
rules—that will surely bring me immortality.” 

What he now composed was a strange sounding thing 
full of shrieking discords, mad leaps and shrill contrasts. 


Triumphantly he went to the old man ahd shouted at hint* 


through the opeft door: “This time I have it right! Look!” 
The old man gave orie look at the work and drew from a 


case something which was wrapped int a sheet of Silk; in” 


its outline the musician believed he recognized immortality 
and said: “Ah, at last! I knew it!” a 

“No, no, my friend,” said the old man as slowly un- 
wrapped the thing, “not immortality but—Sugtess !” 

Of course, the musician was disappointed Mut it being the 
best he could obtain for his work he accepted it, and no 
sooner had he touched it when he cried out: “Ouch! some- 
thing stung me!” 

“That is.nothing but a little thorn on the near side; it 
is—Envy!” Yes, it hurts a little, but only the first. few 
times. In reality it is perhaps the best part of the thing. 
You will soon agree with me.”” And, sure enough, when- 
ever the musician thought of tke inward hollowness of suc- 
cess, the little sting drove such thoughts away, and after a 
short while the little thorn caused him only a sort of tickle 
that was not altogether disagreeable. 

Nevertheless, the longing for immortality returned. 
Again he thought, brooded, pondered, and finally concluded : 
“The subjects I have hitherto selected were not right ; tran- 
siency and perishableness were attached to them. For im- 
mortality I must sing of the Great ones of the earth. I 
shall sing of prinées arid kings; their names last through 
eternity.” So, he chose the ancestor of a living and mighty 
potentate for the heroic subject of his new work and wrote 
a powerful, glorifying paean about him. 

This time the old man looked only at the title of the work, 
took out a brilliant diamond star and pinned it on the musi- 
cian’s coat. Oh, how it glittered! When’ the people saw 
the musician with this star they bowed low and reveren- 
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REVIEWS OF SEASON’S OPENING CONCERTS 





James H. Rogers in the Cleveland Plain Dealer, Oct. 22 


b The Cleveland orchestra, conducted by Nikolai Sokoloff, gave in Masonic hall last night the 
opening concert of the symphony course and achieved a triumphant, an overwhelming success, 

7 far surpassing the optimistic expectations of its most ardent friends and patrons. j 

: It was an orchestra magnificent in tone, beautifully balanced, swift and sure in attack, 

abounding in verve, accurate, facile and brilliant of technique. 


TITY 


He Archie Bell in the Cleveland News, Oct. 22 


The most significant event in the history of music in Cleveland transpired at Masonic hall 
Thursday evening, when the first concert of the season was given by the Cleveland orchestra 


under the direction of Nikolai Sokoloff. 


We had been approaching last night for the. past two seasons. 1 
splendid things we have the right to expect from these men this year. The program o ened with 
the majestic “Eroica” symphony of Beethoven, a work of tremendous difficulties, subtleties to be 
penetrated and much that reflects the musical understanding and feelings of the man who holds 
the baton, The performance of this favorite work was splendid and inspiring. 


Wilson G. Smith in the Cleveland Press, Oct. 22 


Director Sokoloff and his players duplicated their success of the two previous symphony con- 
certs, and gave to the entire program an illuminating and tonally variegated interpretation. 
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tially ; so much so that the musician was quite satisfied—for 
a little while. ; 

Soon, however, disillusionment set in and the yearning 
for immortality made itself felt more strongly than before. 
“Well,” he said, “there is no help for it—I have got to go 
° work again,” and with a sigh he added “—perhaps—per- 

aps— 

The composition which he now wrote contained no clear 
idea and no definite form. Everything in it was vague, 
hazy, indeterminate, nebulous; it was a mystical, metaphysi- 
cal, confused mess. He bravely confessed to himself: “I 
do not understand it myself, but—who knows?—it may be 
what the old man wants.” 

But no, it was not the thing for immortality. The old 
man paid for it, however and the reward was the love of a 
beautiful woman who looked at the musician out of her 
great, dreamy, romantic eyes. Now, having noticed the 
first few gray hairs on his head and seeing that the woman 
was young and handsome—oh, well !—he took her. 

Before he left the shop, the old man said to him: “If it 
jnterests you to know the future of your work”—and he 
handed him a small magic mirror—‘“here you may see it.” 

And what did the musician see? His work was cut up 
into small fragments, scraps; and each scrap was held under 
a magnified glass by a little bald, wrinkled man who turned 
the scrap over and over to see it from all sides. Of such 
little men there were as many as there were scraps; quite 
a numerous company. They made very wise faces and then 
wrote about the scraps into large, stout volumes. 

Pale with excitement the musician asked: “And is this 
immortality ?” 

“No, my friend,” was the reply, “these shrivelled little 
fellows are only scribblers of commentaries of your work.” 

“But what of those large, scholarly volumes which they 
are writing? Will they not carry the fame of my work 
all ‘over the world?” 

In solemn tones the old man declared: “They will turn 
to dust and ashes and so will this work of yours!” 

That was bad news, indeed, for the musician; but the 
beautiful young woman consoled him and made him soon 
forget his longing for immortality. After a time, however, 
it returned with greater intensity until it became a veritable 
obsession and finally induced him to resolve upon a journey. 
He thought: “Ever since I was grown up I have lived in 
the big city. If I go where I can behold the wonders of na- 
ture, I shall surely find the inspiration for an immense 
work which will bring me immortality. I must make haste, 
however, for I am getting —er—elderly ; no ene knows how 
long he will live and I shall need much time for my new 
work; for, it must be something great—very, very great!” 

So he took the lightest carriage and the fastest horses to 
bring him to the spot where he could see the wonders of 
nature. On the way to it he slept and rested in order to 
gain all the strength he could for his new work. One after- 
noon, however, he received a jolt so violent that it threw 
him out of his seat. The carriage stopped. A wheel was 
broken. There was the musician, on the open highway, 
near a poor little village; no wonder that he was angry. 
“Just here,” he scolded, “of all the places in the world, in 
this graceless, forlorn region where nothing can stimulate 
and inspire me; just here that miserable wheel must break !” 

As there was nothing to do but wait for the repairing of 
the wheel, he resigned himself to the situation and with a 
heavy heart sat down on a stone by the wayside. 


Twilight was slowly approaching. A mild evening breeze 


swept gently over the fields and wafted the fragrance of 
freshly gathered hay to him. In the distance the evening 
chimes were ringing softly. The nearby little village, now 
all restful and quiet, reminded him of his childhood days, of 
his rural home, of his loving parents now long dead. He 
remembered what he once had loved and treasured—once, 
long ago, before he yearned for immortality—he thought of 
his striving, of his hopes and longings; his joys and griefs, 
they all came back to him, and the longer he thought the 
more he felt the blood welling up to his heart ,warmly, 
warmly, causing him a pain so deep and yet so sweet that 
his eyes grew dim with tears and—all unconsciously—with 
plain words and a simple, unadorned melody, his lips sang 
out a song——— 

Next morning, the wheel being repaired, he continued his 
journey. Just as he happened to look back from the car- 
riage he saw the old man, who had brought all his works, 
approach on horseback and with all appearances of great 
haste. 

“Hold! Stop!” the old man shouted. “I bring you im- 
mortality !” 

The musician replied sadly: “Alas, I have nothing new to 
offer you; for I am only starting for a place where I may 
find insp- z 

“No need of it! The song you sang last night! 
you remember ?” 

“What, that little song? Impossible! You mock me! 
How came you to know the little song? I have not even 
written it down “" : 

But the old man smiled. “Written it down! A mere 
detail! Why, my friend, in that song was your heart’s 
blood, your very soul, and this gave it the wings that brought 
it to me and that will carry it all over the world! Here! 
Take your reward—Immortality !” 
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Magdeleine Brard Due November 27 


_A cable from Magdeleine Brard, the talented young 
French pianist, announces that she will arrive in America 
on the steamer La France, November 27. 
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LENORA SPARKES 


Recaptures Toronto—Her Second 
Concert There in 8 Months 


The Verdict of the Manager Who Engaged Her 





POSTAL TELEGRAPH COMMERCIAL CABLES 


TELEGRAM aa 





72RN ZB 545 27NL 
TORONTO ONT OCT 22 


DANIEL MAYER 
AEOLIAN HALL NY 
THE CONCERT TONIGHT BY MISS LENORA SPARKES AND 
LONDON STRING QUARTETTE WONDERFUL ARTISTIC 
SURPRISE AND SUCCESS MISS SPARKES SANG BETTER 
THAN EVER BEFORE BEING RECALLED MANY LIMES 
I E SUCKLING 














THE VERDICT OF THE CRITICS WHO HEARD HER: 
‘‘In many respects MISS SPARKES CAME AS A SURPRISE to those who heard her on the former occasion. Last 
February one was impressed by HER FINE, ARTISTIC INTELLIGENCE AND HER SINCERITY, but LAST NIGHT HER 


SINGING SEEMED TO HAVE MELLOWED IN MANY OTHER RESPECTS. 
“Surely the tone of her soprano HAS GAINED NEW BEAUTIES. ITHAS HUES AND LIGHT AND SHADES which 


were not in evidence even eight months ago. In the group of operatic arias with which she operied, MISS SPARKES DIS- 
PLAYED UNEXPECTED DRAMATIC POWERS. ONE OF THE EVENTS OF THE EVENING was her rendering of the 
air from ‘L’Enfant Prodigue’ (Debussy), SUNG WITH EMOTIONAL EXPRESSIVENESS THAT GRIPPED THE 
IMAGINATION. | It was no easy task to follow this typically French composition with the full-flowing ‘Vissi d'Arte’ from 
‘La Tosca,’ but Miss Sparkes gave this number all its theatrical value. As a singer of lighter lyrics MISS SPARKES IS 
CONSTANTLY DELIGHTFUL. She added good measure last night to ONE OF THE MOST SATISFYING CONCERTS 


TORONTONIANS WILL HEAR THIS SEASON."’—Mail and Empire. 


“LENORA SPARKES, THE ENGLISH PRIMA DONNA, WAS IN SUPERB VOICE. HER TONES WERE SWEET 
AND VIBRANT AND THE WARMTH AND FINISH OF HER SINGING AWOKE THE ENTHUSIASM OF EVERY 
LISTENER. Miss Sparkes is essentially dramatic by temperament. HER ADMIRABLE LEGATO STYLE was evidenced in 
Mozart's ‘Voi che Sapete’; and in her English group were two especially fine lyrics, ‘The Spirit Flower,’ by Campbell-Tipton, and 
‘A Song of Old London,’ by Oliver, which were rendered with beautiful expression.""—Saturday Night. 


‘The assisting artist was Miss Lenora Sparkes, an American soprano of EXCEPTIONAL TALENTS, with a bright and 
pleasing voice, and who SINGS WITH EXCEPTIONAL JUDGMENT. She gave a double group of songs during the evening 
and WAS DEMONSTRATIVELY ENCORED AFTER EACH GROUP.”—Globe. 

‘The rarefied beauties of the chamber music were supplemented by the clear soprano voice of Miss Lenora Sparkes, who 


was heard in Toronto last February. At that time Miss Sparkes IMPRESSED THE AUDIENCE WITH HER SURE AND 
REFINED TECHNIQUE. Last night, however, HER VOICE SEEMED TO HAVE GROWN IN POWER, IN EXPRESSION 


AND IN MELLOWNESS.’”’—Star. ‘ 
“SHE SANG WITH GLORIOUS EASE and especially in the ‘Song of Old London’ was DELIGHTFUL. MISS 
SPARKES IS THE KIND OF ARTIST A MAN WANTS TO SING ALL HIS FAVORITE SONGS.”’—Evening Telegram. 


“In all her numbers and in several extras, SHE GAVE DELIGHT by the nicety with which her light; musical voice was 
controlled, and by THE FINE INTELLIGENCE, TASTE AND FEELING WITH WHICH SHE SOUNDED THE MOODS 
AND MESSAGES OF EMOTIONAL ARIAS OR PURE LYRICS OR SONGS OF QUAINT FANCY.’’—Star Weekly. 
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Mischa Elman made a flying trip to Berlin, where 
he scored most decidedly in recital, and is back here 
now. Ysaye, Piastro and he sat in adjoining boxes 
at the Kubelik recital last Sunday evening. 

Now if the violinists will kindly yield place for a 
little while! Last Saturday evening we had Gabriel 
Engel at one hall and Mishel Piastro at another ; 
Sunday afternoon Zimbalist played and Sunday 
evening, Kubelik; Monday evening brought the de- 
but of Borrissoff and Tuesday evening had Kerek- 
jarto’s first American appearance. 

Cyril Scott, about to begin his first American 
tour, has, one hears, a symphonic poem near com- 
pletion, called “The Titanic,” suggested by the 
memorable disaster to that great steamship. It may, 
perhaps, be introduced here by Albert Coates at 
one of his concerts with the New York Symphony. 
This piece of news—if it is news—comes not from 
Mr. Scott himself, but by the roundabout way of 
London and Paris. 

Various material from the Art Publication So- 
ciety comes to our desk from time to time for exam- 
ination, and what always tremendously impresses 
us is the exhaustive thoroughness of everything 
connected with the Progressive Series. The other 
day we were glancing through the Ear Training 
Supplements, a feature of the series that was new 
to us. There are seventy-two of these supplements 
and every pupil who conscientiously works them 
through will have a better trained ear than we have 
after all these years in the game. Emerson Whit- 
horne arranged and edited them and did a fine bit of 
work, They present the combined rhythmic, mel- 
odic and harmonic factors of ear training, the pupil 
working partly with musical note book, for the 
recording of whatever his ear is trained to recog- 
nize, the essential point of the whole long series 
being the development of the hearing faculty to a 
recognition of things musical. Starting with the 
simplest forms of rhythm, the lessons run on through 
pitch, transposition, sight singing, active and inac- 
tive tones, the recognition of intervals, of two 
rhythms together, tetrachords, entering harmony 
with the recognition of triads, taking up melody 
writing from dictation on the piano or by singing, 
the singing of one part while hearing another, 
cadences, syncopations, musical sentences, suspen- 
sions, the recording of two part melodies that are 
heard and the recognition of various chords, through 
to the dominant and diminished sept-chords. Any 
ear that is trained so thoroughly that it readily 
recognizes all the various elements touched upon in 
the lessons is bound, perforce, to make its owner 
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the possessor of those elements of thorough musi- 
cianship upon which the most complete knowledge 
of the art may be founded. 
i: Se eee 
Cornell's loss in the going next year of Dr. Hollis 
E. Dann, will be the gain of the State of Pennsyl- 
vania, for which he is to undertake the direction of 
the state school system of music. Dr. Dann is one 
who bulks large in the music educational life of 
America. 
cuties Sauneemmeend 
Tito Schipa is one who has done something very 
practical to refute the oft-made statement that 
singer is seldom a musician. He has composed a 
mass which was recently sung—the composer par- 
ticipating—in the cathedral of his native city of 
Lecce, Italy, and which was praised by his fellow 


musicians. 
pan ae Cia 
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Nothing succeeds like success even when it is 
somebody else’s success. The San Carlo made a 
great hit and good money in New York. Tuesday 


night of this week the New York Opera Associa- 


tion started off at the Lexington with “Carmen” 
and promises two performances a week through the 
standard repertory. And now comes the “People’s 
Grand Opera Company,” with the assurance that 
“our performances will prove to be a real grand 
opera by our people for the people,” which reminds 
one of a saying of Lincoln’s that, however, has 
nothing to do with the case. 
- —@—  — 

We have seen mention in French papers of a 
“Blumenthal Fund,” said to have been created by 
a group of Americans—presumably in Paris—for 
the development of French thought and art. The 
fund will provide annually ten prizes of six thou- 
sand frances each, good for two years, to be awarded 
to young writers, painters, architects and musicians 
chosen by juries. Candidates must be at least 
thirty-two years old and never have received any 
previous official aid. For this year only they must 
be war veterans and not over thirty-five years of 
age. The jury for the musicians 1s made up of 
Joseph Bonnet, Florent Schmitt, Paul Dukas, G. 
Faure, G. Ropartz, d’Indy, P. Lalo, Rabaud, Ravel 
and Widor. Apparently, notwithstanding the fund 
is subscribed by Americans, it is a purely French 
affair and its benefits available for Frenchmen only. 
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Every year when Mary Garden—better known, 
perhaps, as “Our Mary” in Chicago—returns to 
the U. S. A., the various newspapers try to outdo 
themselves in bringing the famous artist into the 
limelight. After a most successful concert in 
Louisville on October 27, she crept quietly into 
Chicago and to her suite at the Blackstone Hotel— 
before any of the “cubs” had a chance to interview 
her. But when she did receive them it was to give 
out some of her original ideas. When asked who 
she was going to vote for, she replied that neither 
candidate appealed to her, asking in the next breath: 
“Is William Jennings Bryan still a candidate?” 
Thereupon she declared that she had always admired 
him, principally because he believed in prohibition. 
So does Mary! “It is the root of all evil!” she 
told another reporter on a daily Chicago paper. 
To a third newspaperman she avowed that she 
“would rather lose her voice than her waist-line.” 
And, to cap the climax, she declared quite seriously 
that she had fallen in love with three mounted 
policemen, who were the only ones to greet her on 
her return to Chicago, But then—perhaps, she 
will need their friendship soon for she is again to 
sing “Salome” in the windy city. Yes, indeed, 
“Our Mary” is very diplomatic! 

-- —<@— —.- 

The number of those who feel that God has 
called them to be a singer or a pianist or a fiddler 
is truly appalling this year. The worst of it is that 
few of them can be convinced of the falsity of the 
call until a public try-out in New York has shown 
the utter futility of hopes founded upon the idea 
of a successful public career as a musician; still 
worse is the fact that a good majority of them, 
praised and flattered by false friends, are not con- 
vinced of their own hopelessness even after a public 
fiasco. If all the debutants of the first half of the 
present season should turn out to be successful con- 
cert artists, they would supply the entire concert 
market that America has for the next dozen years, 
making it useless for further debutants to appear or 
for any foreign artists to seek their fortunes on these 
shores. How much pain, how much sorrow—and 
how much money, incidentally—would be saved if 
the Heavenly message were not so often misinter- 
preted. Johnny is so apt to read it: “You have a 


‘box-office was closed at noon. 
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marvelous arm for a bow,” when the word was 

really “axe”; and Mary’s wonderful fingers for a 

piano wane in reality only designed for the same 

kind of technic that produced this bit of copy. 
HO 


Is it true, as we hear on good authority, that the 
Chicago Opera Association will not produce this 
year after all the Prokofieff opera, “The Love of 
Three Oranges,” which, contracted for by the late 
Cleofonte Campanini, was first promised as one of 
last season’s novelties? 

~ HO 


Le Monde Musicale complains that the Paris 
Opera-Comique seems to ostracize Debussy’s chef- 
d’ceuvre, “Pelleas and Melisande,” which, it recalls, 
has met with success in many foreign cities, includ- 
ing Chicago, New York, Barcelona, ‘Antwerp, Brus- 
sels and Berne. Incidentally, one of the best pro- 
ductions of it we have seen used to be given at 
the Munich Royal Opera before the war. 

There is said to be an echo at Rosmeath} near 
Glasgow, produced by rocky cliffs surrounding a 
lake, which has the peculiar property of repeating 
musical tones one third lower than the original note 
——major or minor is not stated. That reminds one 
of the famous Irish echo which, when addressed 
with the question, “How d’ye do, Pat ?” invariably 
replied “Very well, thank ye!” 

cams anurans : 

Le Menestrel, Paris, accuses a Philadelphia daily 
paper of having published a remarkable story té 
the effect that there lives in that city a certain man 
named Aubert, who, “wlien awake, cannot read a 
single note; but when in a hypnotic state is pos- 
sessed by the spirit of Chopin and then plays all 
the symphonies (!) of that master.” “An unex, 
pected contribution to the history of music!” com- 
ments the French Journal. 

wots 

Antonio Scotti and his company came home on 
Sunday, after a trip that had reached all the way to 
the Pacific Coast and back, and gone into Canada as 
well. The season ended Saturday night at Mon- 
treal. The company traveled over 8,000 miles and 
so well was the railroad schedule handled that this 
final performance was the only one which did not 
begin strictly on time; it did not begin until 10.30 
but the audience—which included the Duke and 
Duchess of Devonshire—waited patiently, accepting 
Mr. Scotti’s apology for the delay—and stayed 
through until the end at 1 a. m. This is a remark- 
able record for a long trip. Best of all Mr. Scotti 
has proved that a first class opera company can go 
touring in America without financial loss—in fact, 
with a most substantial profit. In the great Audi- 
torium at San Francisco, the gross receipts for the 
eight performances of the week spent there were 
not less than $93,000, an average of almost $12,000 
per performance. Who says this country is not 
ripe for opera—good opera, such as Mr. Scotti 
gives? ; 


i] 
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RIOT TO HEAR SOUSA 


The recent concert matinee of Lieut. Commander 
John Philip Sousa and his band in the Auditorium, 
Chicago, turned out to be more than a musical event 
for the police reserves had to be called out to clear 
the lobbies of disappointed patrons so that the army 
of ticket-holders could enter the theater. ‘The last 
coupon and admission ticket had been sold and the 
But the clamoring 
crowd grew and refused to depart even when told 
that the last inch of standing room, as well as every 
seat, had been sold. The concert itself, including 


. five new march numbers by the famous bandmaster, 


was overshadowed by the tumultuous ovation given 
to Sousa. It was the largest audience that ever 
paid to enter the Chicago Auditorium, the concert 
following a week in St. Louis, Evansville, - Terre 
Haute, Springfield, and Peoria, where the March 
King and his band played to over $28,000 for the 
five towns named. Other receipts of the past sev- 
eral weeks were: Washington, D. C., $2975 (mat- 
inee only); Baltimore, $3375 (evening only); 
Lewistown and Altoona, $3160; Pittsburg, $6300 
(matinee and evening); Newark and Columbus, 
$3100; Clarksburg, W. Va., $3300 (matinee and 
evening); Morgantown, W. Va., $3000 (matinee 
and evening) ; New Castle and Youngstown, $3640 ; 
Akron, $4000; Cleveland, $6200 (matinee and even- 
ing) ; Detroit, $5600 (matinee and evening); San- 
dusky and Toledo, $4780; Marion and Lima, $2700; 
Mansfield and Canton, $3400; Cincinnati, $2800 
(one performance) ; Louisville, $5600 — =T 
night). 
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MUSICAL COURIER 


VARIATIONETTES 
By the Editor-in-Chief 


All things considered, when the new President 
constructs his cabinet he should include a Secretary 
of Opera—the Secretary of War is busy enough as 
it is. 

eRe 
Among the ghosts seen spooking hereabouts on 


’ Hallowe’en were: 


Schumann, moaning “Where are my songs of 
yesteryear ?” 

Theodore Thomas, muttering “They couldn’t sup- 
port my one orchestra; now look at the damn town.” 

Oscar Hammerstein (floating over the Manhattan 
Opera House), mumbling “If I cracked one of my 
jokes now I suppose they’d call it Gallo’s humor.” 

Rienzi and Tannhauser, arm in arm, murmuring, 
“Where are those good brews they used to name 
after us? Let’s go back. Hell is no worse than 
this place.” 

eRe, 

About four thousand Italian immigrants arrived 
in New York last week. Personally, we do not see 
how the Metropolitan can hold so many more 
standees at the Caruso performances. 

Rene 


Verdi could be slangy enough when he wished. 
Look at his “Oh, you Palermo,” from “Sicilian 
Vespers,” 

eRe 

But Verdi was not the only one, as is proved by 
Chausson’s “Some Dances,” opus 26; Figaro’s 
“Such a headache,” from “Barber of Seville”; 
“Here comes the bull,” from “Carmen”; and the 
finale of “The Girl of the Golden West,” where the 
heroine cries to the lynchers: “You can’t string 
him !” 

ere 

A French singer has sued the Paris Comoedia for 
100,000 francs because it said she sang Aida badly. 
The lady claims the right of self-determination and 
says that she sang it well. Should she recover 
damages, our business sense prompts us to try a 
great scheme. We shall engage several Aidas who 
are known to sing badly, send them across seas for 
a Paris appearance (retaining all suing rights for 
ourself) and then at naee tm its course. 


As the writer of the attached letter signs it, we 
see no reason why the communication should not 
be published : 

October 28th. 
My dear Sir: 

Both my family and myself read with the greatest 
pleasure your item in today’s MusicaL Courier on the 
subject of the so-called critics of New York. 

It is just as you say. Henderson expects to find no one 
but Bauers and Gabrilowitschs or he is most unkind and 
unfair in his criticisms; in fact, cruel. His criticism this 
week of a young girl pianist was most unjust and unkind. 
I hardly think he was there. This idea is to discourage 
and drag down the young pianists. There are other critics 
of the same type. I have tavght music in Europe for over 
twenty years, but never have experienced there anything 
like the injustice done here to young artists, no matter how 
great their talent may be. It is really shameful. It was 
a disgrace to disparage the Godowsky recital. If we had 
a few more men like you who could write an article like 
that in today’s Musica, Courier we might then have more 
justice done to the musician. Your article is certainly 
admired by everyone who knows how unfair the criticisms 
have been lately. 

Thanking you for your great work, 

Most cordially yours, 
Ciair CoLMAN, 


Our correspondent does not put us in the posi- 
tion we assumed in our article. We did not find 
fault with Mr. Henderson’s critical estimates, for 
they are his own, and should be accepted as his 
sincere convictions. We only pointed out, and 
quite good naturedly we thought, how funny it 
seems to hear a critic complain of too many con- 
certs, when it is the very plenitude of concerts 
which causes newspapers to regard a critic as neces- 
sary to its staff. Mr. Henderson and a few other 
critics believe that when an artist makes an appear- 
ance here, be it a he or a she, or young or old, the 
highest standards of criticism and comparison should 
be applied. Also it is their opinion that many 
concerts which fall too far beneath those standards 
should not be discussed publicly at all. On the 
other hand, a number of estimable persons think 
that young newcomers in the musical art should be 
helped both by a few encouraging words about the 
things they do well, and by a kindly enumeration of 
their faults, even if they do not reveal a remaik- 
able degree of achievement at the debut. It is the 
contention of those well meaning folk that the 
critics often walk out after a few opening numbers 
have not been done well (or perhaps only nerv- 


ously) while the rest of the program may represent 
a high order of accomplishment. New York daily 
newspapers allow their music critics wide latitude 
and it is well that they do so, or else music criti- 
cism would have no sense at all. From the stand- 
point of artists, Moriz Rosenthal’s dictum is right 
when he says: “There are only two kinds of critics, 
good and bad. The good ones are those who write 
favorably about me and the bad ones are those who 
don’t.” Mr. Henderson does, it is true, work him- 
self into much heat when he encounters what he 
considers mediocrity, but he should not allow his 
ire to be aroused. Mediocrity has been abused by 
the true seers (and hearers) for centuries, but it 
is still with us, and what is more, likely to remain 
with us until the end of art. 
RneRe 
Oskaloosa, Iowa, October 28, 1920. 

Dear Sir: 

I was very much delighted and amused to read about 
your “cats” some time ago. I am herewith sending you 
several more, which you are welcome to add to the col- 
lection if you like: 

Mary had another cat, 
Which sang like Geraldine; 
But since the night of her début 
The cat has not been seen. 


Her mother’s cat is sure a beaut; 
It struts like Mary Garden. 
It sang for me in Nature’s garb, 
And ne'er can hope for pardon. 
There is another cat I know, 
Whose art is higher still; 
It sang the “Mad Scene” for me once, 
But ended on the trill. 
Yours truly, 


nme 
Now that daylight saving is over some of our 
composers will be delighted to feel that they may 


burn an extra hour of midnight oil. 
x 


“Donnerwetter” writes to us in a hand that is 
plainly disguised: “I’m glad Wilson is not running 
for office again. After all, isn’t he the man ‘who 
kept us out of Wagner’?” 

nF 


Pau P. Kies. 


Who knows whether the poets and composers who decline 
to be subtle or complicated are not right, so far as the 
essence of song is concerned, and the rest of the world, 
if it thinks otherwise, wrong?—London Times. 

nem, 


William Cloudman calls our attention to the truly 
important fact that the Tosca Bakery is situated at 
123d Street and Seventh Avenue, and then makes 
a deplorable jest about dough, re, mi or something 
of that sort. 

nrme”e 

Scotti passed the place the other day and re- 
marked: “That’s where I get my favorite role. It’s 
pie for me.” 
eee 

Olin Downes, of the Boston Post, now joins the 
ranks of those who do not think jazz music entirely 
loathsome, and believes that it may even figure at 
least rhythmically in some our American or sym- 
phonic music of the future. Downes writes: 


I do really like these tunes. Some of them are better 
than certain symphonies performed by the great Boston 
orchestra. Do you remember, for example, the awful music 
by Bischoff and Boehe that Dr. Muck used to insist on 
performing? ‘There is incomparably more originality in a 
tune like the “St..Louis Blues.” Look at the music. It’s 
original in its phrase lengths, it is consistently defiant, in 
a manner very wonderful, of that devil of harmony teachers, 
the so-called “cross-relation,” and it is fascinatingly exotic. 
A colored composer wrote it 

The composer is Handy. He wrote the “Beale Street 
Blues” and many other good tunes, for all I know as good 
or better than the “St. Louis Blues.” But I doubt if he 
has beaten that curious and haunting tune. (On occasion 
it is a devil tune. I saw two girls dance to it the other 
night in Greenwich Village in New York, to the cackling 
of a clarinet and a fiddle, and I decided that the Orient had 
no especial advantage over one or two places in Washington 
square. ) : 

But never mind about that. The fact is there is a real 
music, just as sure as I am writing these words, growing 
up about us, and some of it is very typical of our day and 
racial temperament, and is not to be compared in any way 
with European popular music. This stuff is, for better or 
worse, a real national product. I personally don’t believe 
any truly national product is wholly meretricious and 
without significance or value. But I know that loads of 
symphonies are without value. For a ditty to last in a 
department store or a theater. even for a day, a composer 
must in an unmistakable and engaging manner write a 
melody. : 

For a symphony to remain in the repertory and thrill us 
as the great symphonies do, the composer must, in essence, 
do the same thing. But respectability covers a multitude 
of shortcomings, in music as well as on Beacon Hill, and 
why, by the way, doesn’t a modern composer use the 
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wonderful effect of instruments of the banjo family in the 
modern orchestra? Only Negro orchestras use them with 
results extremely stirring and suggestive. Some day, when 
we are not afraid to look about us and pick up a hint 
wherever we find it, even from the ordinary people, a 


composer will. 
nee 


H. T. Parker says in his always informing and 
interesting Transcript column, that the Boston 
Symphony will have to reconquer New York this 
season. The Allied orchestras here, headed by 
Field Marshals Stransky, Bodanzky, Damrosch, 
Volpe, Hadley, Mengelberg, Altschuler, wiil offer 
stout opposition every note of the way. 

nne 


If you were a singer who receives moderate fees 
and you had an offer from an out-of-town manager 
for a series of concerts in his territory—a very 
good offer, at that; but you had to pay him twenty 
per cent. commission, and you had to pay your New 
York manager fifteen per cent. tommission, and 
you had to pay your own personal representative 
(of whom, thank Heaven, you are now rid) ten 
per cent. commission, and you had to pay a fixed 
sum for each concert to the opera company with 
which you are engaged, and then, after those trifles, 
you had to hire your accompanist, buy gowns, and 
pay your own traveling expenses, would you accept 
the offer? You would not! Chorus: “Oh, a 
singer’s life is a happy one!” 
bs nna 

Kenelm Digby (what a heavenly name!) who at- 
tends to “The Literary Lobby” on the Evening Post, 
discovered that two of the inmates of the MacDowell 
colony at Peterboro this summer have been Willard 
Wattles, the poet, and Winter Watts, the composer. 
Whereupon he was moved to commit the following 
verse : 


Said Willard Wattles to Winter Watts, 

“What do you give your horse for botts?” 

“I give him something out of bottles,” 

Said Winter Watts to Willard Wattles. 
nee 


Dear Variations: 

Having noted the interest which you frequently display 
in horse races and race horses, I venture to ask if you ever 
heard of one of the latter named Henry Ford, out of The 
Trenches by Christmas. a Sporticus. 


There also is Aida McGee, who won the last race 
at Empire City on Thursday, October 28, which 
makes us wonder whether she was backed by 
our old friends Tristan Murphy and Siegfried 
O’ Houlihan, 

nner 

J. P. F. “I move that the well known proverb 
be amended to read, ‘One good tune deserves an- 
other,’ especially in view of the fact that Gounod 
tacked on his lovely melody to the very beautiful 
C major prelude of Bach.” 

nne 

A short time ago at the Teatro Carcano, Milan, 
a performance of “Tosca” was broken up in the 
last act because the audience demanded a repetition 
of the letter aria, and the orchestra, which had in 
its contract that there were to be no encores, refused 
to furnish the accompaniment, although the tenor 
was naturally only too ready to accord one. After 
half an hour of hisses and booing, the curtain was 
rung down, a wagon-load of police arriving fortu- 
nately just in time to prevent the malcontents from 
doing any harm to the theater. Our sympathies are 
strictly with the orchestra. Such a clause might 
well be adopted in opera orchestra contracts through- 
out the world. 

ere 

The title of a play being presented now at the 
Jewish Art Theatre is “Autumn Fiddles.” This 
ought to make a good subject for humorous com- 
ment in this column, but we can’t think of any. 
Any suggestion ? 

zn R 

“Is it because the war spirit crept into everything 
and has not yet gone,” asks M. B. H., “that our 
modern composers seem to be under the spell of 
General Apathy?” We thought, on the contrary, 
that it is General Lawlessness. 

RRe*e 

Pierre V. R. Key, not satisfied with mere life 
and liberty has walked into the wellknown shadow 
of the dread valley, and made himself a music 
editor by starting The Musical Digest, a weekly 
newspaper. Page 1 tells us that the publication is 
“the mirror of musical opinion as reflected by 
critics and public.” Page 8 carries the information 
that “the foremost authorities of America and 
Europe will contribute regularly to The Musical 
Digest.” Other pages contain a newsy and con- 
vincingly written letter by Ernest Newman on 
London musical doings, an incisive New York 
tonal survey by Key himself, a very thoughtful 
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W. J. Henderson article on singing, many reprints 
of daily newspaper criticisms on New York con- 
certs, and a column of excellent humorous matter 
by Gilbert W. Gabriel. Mr. Key’s general plan is 
a good one and it should meet with acceptance and 
| for his past work in the musical field is 
his deep sincerity and serious 





support, 
the best 
ness ot 


evidence of 
purpose 
| 
Some of the Gilbert Gabriel foolishness 
Musical Digest is so good that we reprint it 
without permission: 
BITTER BIOGRAPHIES 
There is J. Sebastian Bach, 
Who was born in Eisenach 
And made many a mighty theme 
For clavichord; 
The good people go to hear them 


in The 
here 


with 


And, no matter how they feared them, 
I'ry their best to make it seem 
They aren't bored. 


So we'll sing the praises, ach! 
Of Johann Sebastian Bach, 
Who commences each recital 

In whatever concert hall; 
His fugues and things were plenty, 
And his children numbered twenty, 
So he does deserve the title 

Of the father of us all 


NONSENZ! 

Oh, I sing the song of Jascha, 
Of Toscha, of Sascha 
Keach little boy who hascha 

(Cremona violin; 
lor old sake'’s sake | wischa 
Few less were known as Mischa 
I've St. Vitus 
Muscovitus, 

And I live on Russian gin! 


I only wisch I wascha 
Siberian, so Sascha 
Plus Toscha and Jascha, 


Might mean a thing to me; 
But when you play the fiddle 
You must make your name a riddle— 
As much senzas 
Some cadenzas 
On the Paganini tree! 
| a 
Citizen Stransky it is now, and American citizen 
at that The Philharmonic conductor, a Czecho- 
Slovak by birth, took the oath last June to defend 
our Constitution, to renounce all foreign rulers, to 


consider Babe Ruth, George Cohan, and Jack 
Dempsey, the greatest men alive, and to kick at 
taxation and crowded subways, without, however, 
losing passionate belief in the Declaration of In- 


dependence. Josef Stransky, now that he is an 
American, does not have to pe rform American com- 


positions unless he feels like it. 
| a 

The Scottish Musical Magazine, not much given 
to humor, but an interesting periodical neverthe- 
less, took a little flight into funnyland this month, 
with the attached smilesome paragraph : 

Two managers of concert tours were discussing the in- 
famies of the local printers who do the programs, “I'll bet 
you a sovereign,” said one of them, “that I have got the best 
out of the basket. It appeared in the official program, three- 
pence each, as ‘Oh, for the touch of a varnished hand. 

“I'll bet you haven't,” said the other. “Years ago, when 

Santley was doing his annual visit to the Three Choirs Fes- 
tival, and appearing at the secular concert in the Shire Hall 
at Worcester, his song was announced in the official pro- 
gram as ‘O, ruddier than the Clergy!” The first man paid 


ip 
eRe, 

Edwin Franko Goldman’s hopeful heir, male, 
aged seven, follows in his father’s musical foot- 


steps. The other day, at one of the Goldman con- 
certs, the band played a medley from De Koven’s 
“Robin Hood.” Goldman Jr. was present, and on 


the way home said to his dad: “I noticed that you 
left out ‘Brown October Ale’ in the ‘Robin Hood’ 
number, Is that on account of prohibition?” Dad 


laughed and commented to Mrs, Goldman: “That's 
good enough to put in the paper.” All right,” said 
the urchin, “then I'll send it to Mr. Liebling, for 
‘Variations.’ And here it is. 
nem er 
Another youngster of our acquaintance, a girl 
aged ten, with a poker- playing father who stays 
out late at night, was studying mythology and read- 
ing aloud the story of Ulysses and his mysterious 
“What do you suppose Ulysses did 
during the twenty years he disappeared ?” asked 
the pater. “He must have been playing poker,” 
was the awful answer. 
zRre 


wanderings. 


Nilly—“Did you enjoy the concert last night?” 

Willy—‘Immensely.” 

Nilly—“What did you like best of all the. ‘pro- 
gram?” , 

Willy—“Looking at the corset and lingerie ads 
in it.” LeoNARD LIEBLING. 


MUSICAL COURIER 
THE LYRIC WRITER 


We are always glad when an editorial squib 
moves some reader to coment or reply. In the issue 
of October 7 a random paragraph said: “Another 
good idea, now that prohibition threatens to be 
worse than ever, is for some progressive composer 
to substitute for the songs about October ale, rum, 
wine etc., a new collection about grape juice, lemon 
soda and sarsaparilla.” These words seem innocent 
enough to us, even on a re-reading. We can detect 
in them no boosting of the composer at the expense 
of the lyric writer, but Marian Gillespie, evidently 
reading into them something which we did not 
consciously put there—as do the commentators of 
Shakespeare—took up the cudgels for the lyric 
writer. As Miss Gillespie is herself writer of the 
lyrics to some of the most successful of recent 
melody ballads—among them “When You Look in 
the Heart of the Rose,” “The Want of You,” and 
“The Heart of a Golden June”—she is, naturally, 
more or less of a special pleader, but we are glad 
to find space for one who evidently has her subject 
at heart. After quoting our paragraph, given 
above, she says: 





W ithout wishing to question his opinion, I should like 
to ask: “When is a song, and why?” The composer of the 
music, usually backed by the opinion of the music pub- 
lisher and editorial writers on musical publications, may 
contend that a song is, when the music makes a hit! There- 
fore, someone must arise to defend the words. No mat- 
ter what view is taken by the publisher or music critic, the 
is the song essential, and the lyricist is also entitled 
to consideration 

What inspires a musical 


verse 


setting? A verse, poem, or 
lyric—call it by any name you choose—that has made an 
appeal to the composer. Why do a few songs live, while 
others that are popular for the moment are soon forgotten ? 
secause the verse has touched a responsive chord in the 
heart of everyone who remembers it. It has meant some- 
thing to those who would and do keep the song alive. Let 
an orchestra play the melody of Annie Laurie, and the 


audience visualizes and is mentally singing “Maxwelton’s 
braes are bonnie.” 
Granted, then, that the lyric may be modestly estimated 


as having fifty per cent. of the song value, why is it that 
the author of the verse is not recognized? Only recently 
the writer read report of a concert given in a nearby 
city which spoke of a song in glowing terms. To quote 
the critic: 


Special mention must be made of (naming the song) which was 


very well received. The lyric is of unusual character, and beau- 
tifully expressive It isn’t often the concert loving public has an 
opportunity of listening to a song having, a real message. (Name 


of composer) is rapidly coming to the fore as a composer of beauti- 


ful songs. 

Although the lyric was worthy of and received special 
mention, the name of the author was not divulged. But 
those who heard and appreciated the song knew that the 
composer received his inspiration from the unusual verse. 
The credit should have been equally divided between the 
author of the lyric and the composer of the music, since 
the critic conceded the lyric made the song. 

Not so long ago, a song found its way to the market and 
made a tremendous hit. As it was originally written, it 
was intended for a dance number; but the publisher, realiz 
ing it would have twice the number of sales if it were put 
out as a song, proceeded to write a verse, because the public 
would buy it more readily as a song number. This would 
prove that the publisher, the man who risks his money on a 
music proposition, realizes the importance of the lyric, but 
he doesn’t seem to realize the importance of giving the 
lyric writer an equal recognition with the composer. 

Lyric writers, those who write the better class of song 
poems, are beginning to take themselves seriously; and 
when the publisher begins to understand the greater benefit 
to be derived by an equal publicity, there will be a revolu- 
tion in song writing. Authors who are able to write beau- 
tiful and singable verse will then feel it worth their while 
to submit their work. 

In all my talks with composers and publishers, they are 
almost without exception ready to admit that a good song 
is dependent upon the lyric. And yet, when questioned 
as to why the recognition isn't evenly divided, they simply 
say, “It has never been customary.” Now that the lyric 
writer shares in the royalties on a fifty-fifty basis, it would 
seem that the time had arrived to change the custom. 

Think of the songs that have outlived their generation— 
“Old Oaken Bucket,” “Kentucky Home,” and a dozen 
others! If the melodies had been published without a verse, 
would they still be sung? It is hardly probable. So, in all 
fairness to the writer of the lyric, he should receive fifty 
per cent. of the credit, as well as royalties. 

It is passing strange that some composers cling to ante- 
diluvian ideas. <A certain publisher suggested to a com- 
poser who has a great deal of publicity, that said com- 
poser have some lyrics especially written naming a lyricist 
whose work was well known to the trade, and whose work- 
ing basis was fifty-fifty. The composer replied that there 
were plenty of lyrics to be had at $10 each, which explains 
why that particular composer has never had a song hit. 
No doubt the inspiration the composer would receive from 
a real heart lyric would bring the coveted hit—but the 
composer is short sighted. 

Here is another instance of the importance of the lyric. 
One of the well known publishers brought out a song with 
a setting by one of our best known younger composers, 
which after it had reached the market had to be killed 
because of the lyric. The publisher hadn’t taken the time 
to read the lyric until after the song had come from the 
press, and then discovered the text to be the broadest, most 
suggestive thing one could imagine. Being a conservative 


house, the publisher couldn’t afford to have the song go out 
under their name, so the quickest remedy was to kill it. He 
says that he is paying more attention to the lyric now 
than he used to, 

’ you have the solution or the excuse for some 
You can also understand why 


There 
songs reaching the market. 
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others never get off the shelves. 
looked reading the lyric. 

Songs are a necessity. The world needs them, and 
has never needed them more than it does right now. They 
must be songs of soothing quiet to counteract the wholesale 
unrest. Songs of romance and glamor and hope realized— 
to still the longing at is raging in 
every human breast. had most of all, it needs songs of 
love; all the love messages that can be told in verse: the 
age-old love assurance that is new with each repetition. 
These “songs that reach the heart” set to a haunting 
melody will aid in comforting those who are weary and 
heavy laden. A world of restless hearts will quickly re- 
spond to this combination of words and music. 





The publisher has over- 





With Miss Gillespie’s contention that the good 
lyric writer is worthy of his hire—even to fifty per 
cent. of the royalties—we heartily agree. Many 
a good lyric has boosted a commonplace tune into 
popularity. On the other hand, we have never 
known even the most ordinary lyric to keep a really 
good tune from becoming popular. No doubt, as 
she says, the melodies of “Old Oaken Bucket” 
and “Kentucky Home” would have been forgotten 
long ago, had they been published without a verse; 
on the other hand, the verses would never have been 
published at all, had it not been for the melodies 
set to them, Should some of our non-professional 
readers and perhaps some singers who use melody 
ballads regularly (and who does not today?) care 
to express their opinions on this subject, we should 
be glad to hear from them. 


BUSY FRANCE 

l.e Monde Musical, Paris, asked all the leading 
French composers what they had been doing during 
their vacations, Practically all of them, it appears, 
were hard at work. André Messager admitted that 
he had really loafed, remarking that it was the first 
time in years that he had had an opportunity to do 
so, Saint-Saens gave his time to preparing an edi- 
tion of sonatas for violin and piano by masters 
of the eighteenth century. Vincent d’Indy made 
the sketches for a sort of symphony or suite for 
orchestra, in four parts, impressions of the sea, 
entitled “Le Poeme des Rivages.” It will not be 
orchestrated until next summer and heard publicly 
for the first time in 1922. Ravel finished a “choreo- 
graphic poem” for orchestra, “La Valse,” which 
will be played this winter, and also worked at a duet 
for violin and cello and a lyric piece for the Opera, 
in collaboration with Mme. Colette. Louis Aubert 
found an old monastery on the north coast too 
bustling to encourage his muse, but promised to 
finish a symphonic poem and a quintet, both begun 
several months ago, when he returned to the quiet 
of Paris. Alfred Casella was a busy little bee. He 
made his “Pupazzetti” over for grand orchestra. 
If these are the five little pieces that Maier and 
Pattison do for two pianos, it was a shame to waste 
the time. Then he wrote five pieces for 
quartet, including a “Valse Ridicule” and a “Fox- 
trott.” Besides which he finished a new book on 
the evolution of music and corrected the proofs of 
an edition of the Beethoven piano sonatas now being 
published by Ricordi. Darius Milhaud was busy 
too. He wrote five etudes for piano and orchestra; 
his fifth string quartet; a South American suite for 
piano, “Sandades de Brazil,” a “Cinema Fantaisie” 
for violin and orchestra, whatever that may be; and 
finally, “Leaves of Temperature,” settings of four 
poems by Paul Morand. One wonders when M. 
Milhaud found time to eat and sleep. 


ROSSINI JOKES 

Rossini is generally remembered as the writer of 
“The Barber” and the inventor of (was it not?) 
tournedos, which are good to eat. It appears, how- 
ever, that he wrote a host of piano pieces, after the 
early stop that, crowned with success, he voluntarily 
put to his opera composition. There are about two 
hundred of them, preserved ~ the Liceo Musicale 
at Pisa and catalogued by A. de Angeli. In the 
selection of titles for them, Rossini displayed that 
wit and humor for which he was celebrated. One 
series is entitled “A Little of Everything,” to which 
the composer added: “I dedicate these sins of my 
old age to pianists of the fourth class, to which | 
have the honor to belong.” One of the ‘pieces is 
entitled “Castor Oil’; another, “Pleasure Trip on 
a Train.” It is well known that Rossini hz id a great 
aversion to railroad travel and this is, well illustrated 
by the sub-titles of the last named composition. 
Here they are: “Satanic Whistle,” “Sweet Melody 
of the alae ” “Terrible Derailment,” “First Vic- 
tim,” “Second Victim,” “They'll Never Catch Me!”, 
and others equally fantastic. 

~- 

Paderewski says (Paris cable to the New York 
Herald under date of October 17) that he never 
will play the piano again. Book your seats now for 
his next recitals. 
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MUSIC AND COMMON SENSE 


The Plan of Public School Music— Past and Future 


In all arguments for and against the extension of public 
school music we have had two leading questions: first— 
how much can you teach; second—why do you want to 
teach it? Many people would question the ability of com- 
bining music with common sense. These people still be- 
lieve that music is a gift of the gods, and can not be prac- 
ticed by the average mortal. 

The ancient Greeks evidently had the right idea. Music 
is a mode of expression which depicts the education of a 
race, and, as the development of common sense is a logi- 
cal participant in education, it is reasonable to assume 
that an equitable basis could be found for a discussion of 
the great art and the practical side of living. 

Critics of school music are always anxious to announce 
to the world that the amount of time devoted to the sub- 
ject does not bear the proper fruit. These critics speak of 
eight years of music in the elementary course, and four 
years of music in the high school course—a total of twelve 
years, and then point the finger of scorn and say, that if 
we produced as poor a result in other subjects over a 
twelve year period we would soon find ways and means 
to get rid of these subjects. But we must be fair about the 
whole thing, and realize that music in the elementary 
schools has rarely been given more than sixty minutes per 
week for the average of thirty-five weeks a year, or thirty- 
five full hours per year multiplied by eight years would 
give us a total of two hundred and eighty hours. Answer 
this question! What could the average instrumental per- 
former acquire in two hundred and eighty hours of prac- 
tice? Our belief that the work of the public school—under 
the circumstances—is simply stupendous. It is a glorifica- 
tion of the subject, and a proof that the average instructor 
in our school system knows how to teach—a compliment 
which cannot be paid to musicians in general. 

Now to answer question one. We want to teach chil- 
dren to read music. We accomplish this generally through 
intensive practice on the moveable “Do” system. We have 
what is known as the sight singing method and the song 
method, both of which have their virtues. We also want 
to teach these little children to appreciate the works of the 
great masters. We are limited in this to a great extent by 
the mentality of the average normal child. We could not 
present to them the history of music, because there is no 
time for the development of the subject. But we have 
been able to give them a real understanding of what con- 
stitutes the effective in music. 

Various Kinps or Music STUDENTS. 

When we get to the high school group we find that most 
school systems do not require music. They devote them- 
selves to community singing, and then provide elective 
courses in music for each of the four years in the aca 
demic course. The poor attendance at these courses is 
due to the fact that the high school pupil taking the four 
year course expects to go to college, and while colleges 
generally will not recognize music as an entrance require- 
ment, the child is forced to take those subjects which will 
give him the college entrance. When courses of study are 
provided for schools of this character they are usually 
written in the most idealistic way, and unfortunately are 
rarely carried out to completion. 

We must realize after all that there are three groups of 
music students in high schools—the listener, the one 
who performs music, and the one who creates music. 

We need not take the time to state the percentages of 
these groups, but it is obvious that the first is in the great 
majority; the second in the small minority, and the third 
a proportionately smaller group. The logical course of 
study for the first group would be participation in choral 
singing, and the appreciation of music. For the second 
the appreciation of music, instrumental practice, and voice 
culture. For the third the technical side of music, such as 
theory, harmony, counterpoint, etc., substituted in place of 
their academic subjects. A serious question regarding high 
school vocal instruction is, just what to give them. The 
principles of adult voice training as applied to individual 
instruction could not, without considerable alteration, be 
used effectively in mass instruction. It then becomes nec- 
essary for us to establish classes in voice culture, includ- 
ing of course singing of advanced part songs. We have 
various methods, the most popular of which is the so called 
Italian method of voice culture, a very much abused method 
in teaching. But still we feel certain that the average 
high school teacher recognizes the necessity for this type 
of specialized instruction. There are so many people in 
this world who sing because they love to sing, that we often 
wonder if it would be a good thing to rob the world of the 
great privilege of laughing at the average alto who in- 
vents her own part during the devotional exercises. The 
pathetic wails of the tenors have added much to the humor 
of the world. If our memory serves us, was it not Bene- 
dict who in the third act of “Much Ado About Nothing,” 
after hearing the sentimental tenor sing “Sigh no more, 
ladies,” commented as follows: “If a dog howled thusly, 
they would hang him.” Then perhaps it is just as well to 
keep this rare bird with us for all time, and not try to 
make an elysium out of a good, normal, livable world. 

Tue Motive. 


The answer to the second question is very plain. We 
want to teach music because it is a part of a child’s cul- 
tural inheritance. It is a cheerful influence over the whole 
curricula. It serves as an inspiration for future endeavor. 
It opens up an avenue to enjoyment which might otherwise 
remain closed. It is the “open sesame” to happiness. It 
is just as much a part of business as commercial arithmetic, 
because with it effectiveness is increased, and the possibili- 
ties of advancement unlimited. 

Music For THE MAssEs, 

For many generations music for the masses consisted of 

public band concerts purely as a matter of enjoyment. 


Little attention was paid to the educational side of music 
until recently when public lectures, free concerts for the 
people, etc., became a part of every big educational system. 
This good work should not be hampered, but should be con- 
tinued along the great lines of public cooperation. Every 
municipal organization is obligated to educate the adult 
population as well as the school population, and the only 
reason they have not done so is the lack of financial ability. 

We are looking forward to the time when music shall 
not be considered merely a prerogative of the especially 
elect, but that each person, according to his ability will both 
participate and contribute whatever is within his power, not 
alone to add beauty to his life, but to make the lives of 
others fuller and greater. 


The American Indian Flageolet 

and Chinese Flute 
By Bertha Fiske 

There has been much talk by archeologists that the 
American Indian and the Chinese primitive civilizations 
are from the same source. Porcelains and carved statues 
which are similar to the Chinese, it is said, have been 
found in the Aztec ruins. Hence some professors of his- 
tory have gone as far as to believe that the American 
Indians had their origin from the Chinese. Be that as it 
may, however, here is a fragment which may enlighten 
the curious minds of the professors and the archeologists. 
It has been discovered by Charles Wakefield Cadman, 
the famous American composer, and Moon Kwan, a young 
Chinese poet, that the American Indian flageolet and the 
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MOON KWAN, THE CHINESE WRITER AND 
MOTION PICTURE ART DIRECTOR, AND CHARLES 
WAKEFIELD CADMAN, 
Comparing notes on the Indian flageolet and the Chinese 
flute. 


Chinese flute are identical. That is, the tones and scales 
are alike. 

There is an Indian story about the origin of the flute 
that it came from the wind singing to the willow to keep 
the star folk awake. 

Mr. Cadman explains that the Omaha Indian flageolet 
or flute is usually made of red cedar or willow wood, In 
the old times this instrument played a great part in the 
“wooing” scenes of Indian romance. The serenading would 
always be heard at the break of day or as the sun was 
coming up the horizon of the east. If the plaintive notes 
of the flageolet lured the maiden from her tepee or home 
to her lover then they would walk along the village path, 
she under his gaily colored blanket and he with his arm 
about her. This was considered an engagement, and soon 
the old chief would make them man and wife. 

A Chinese legend tells how the phoenix, the mythical 
bird that symbolizes virtue and immortality, rested upon 
the bamboo on Quan-Lun Mountain and carved with its 
claws the holes for the flute’s celestial notes. And it has 
been used by the Chinese to express love and emotion ever 
since its invention (about 3000 B. C.). It has a most 
plaintive and appealing quality, and there is one story that 
tells how once a lonely prince in exile played a melody so 
wistfully upon it that it charmed a goddess from the moon 
to be his mate. 

Mr. Cadman has set three of Mr. Kwan’s poems to 
music which is based upon genuine Chinese themes. These 
were played by Mr. Kwan upon the Chinese flute, and, as 
Mr. Cadman plays the Indian flageolet, the identity of the 
two instruments was discovered. The title of the cycle is 
“The Willow Wind.” 


Mengelberg to Conduct for 
Helen Teschner Tas 
One of the first engagements arranged with Willem 
Mengelberg when it became known that the Dutch con- 
ductor was to come to America this season, is the Carnegie 
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Hall concert to be given by the violinist, Helen Teschner 
las, with the assistance of the National Symphony Orches- 
tra and Mengelberg. Mme. Tas will play the Brahms and 
the Mendelssohn concertos, neither of which she has played 
in this country, although often abroad. A few years ago, 
while a student in Europe, a high compliment was paid 
the young artist when she played the Brahms concerto for 
Fritz Steinbach, noted throughout Europe for his readings 
of Brahms. The great conductor, stopping her suddenly, 
told her she must play the concerto with him, and that she 
should arrange a time when he, and not his assistant, 
would conduct. In addition to her Carnegie Hall con- 
cert, Mme. Tas will give later recitals in New York’s 
Aeolian and Boston’s Jordan Hall. 


“GUEST CONDUCTORS” ARE 
FEATURED IN LIVERPOOL 


Season Begins Auspiciously with Ronald's Suite “The 
Garden of Allah”’—Beecham's Operatic Schemes 
Being Reorganized 
Liverpool, October 13, 1920.—There will be a very busy 
musical season in Liverpool. The Philharmonic Society 
“opened the ball” with a performance of Landon Ronald's 
suite, “The Garden of Allah,” made up from the incidental 
pieces composed for the production of Robert Hichen’s 
play of that name. It is cleverly scored and affects the 
Oriental atmosphere by conventional means. Each of the 
tour movements has moments of real interest and it is not 
too long—twenty-three minutes being sufficient to deal 
with it. Albert Sammons’ reading of the solo of Frederic 
Delius’ violin concerto was replete with executive slimness 
and firm intonation. It is in a single movement and quite 
characteristic of its author, notably in the orchestral ma- 
terial. A clever young singer, Madeline Collins, made a 
successful debut in Mozart's “Non ni dir,” and the dire¢ 

tion of affairs was in the hands of Ronald himself 

| may add that the list of guest conductors includes th 
names of Sir Henry Wood, Landon Ronald, Geoffrey 
Toye, Eugene Goossens, Jr. Gabriel Pierné, Bronislaw 
Szulc, and Ernest Ansermet The two last named are 
Polish and Swiss respectively, and Ansermet. specializes 
with the Stravinsky idiom. This is a rough estimate of 
possible happenings, as to which I will write you in ordi 
nary course. 

Quinlan, Mossel and the International Celebrities Syn 
dicate have visited us and each has secured a numerous 
cliententele. Clara Butt and her husband, Kennerly Rum 
ford, appeared under the auspices of the last named con 
cern, with Sammons and Hollman—violin and cello re 
spectively. Hollman is now an old yet virile personality 
and produces a beautiful tone, which was heard to advan 
tage in a suite by C. M. Widor 

The British Music Society is taking great interest in the 
reorganization of Beecham’s operatic schemes and arrange 
ments are being made here with that end in view 


W. J. B 


Stransky to Make Bow as American Conductor 


_ The Philharmonic Orchestra and Josef Stransky are 
fully occupied with rehearsals for the opening Philhat 
monic concerts on November 11 and 12: The Philharmonic 
conductor will appear before his audience at the Thursday 
evening concert for the first time as a full-fledged Ameri 
can, having acquired his citizenship last June 

here will be no soloist at the opening pair of concerts 
which will follow the policy of last season in the presenta- 
tion of different programs on Thursday evening and Fri 
day afternoon. Other Philharmonic concerts will be given 
without assisting artists this season, but great standard 
works in musical literature for solo instruments and or- 
chestra will be presented to Philharmonic audiences by the 
greatest artists available \mong those to appear are 
Rachmaninoff, Kreisler, Seidel, Serato, Samaroff, Casals 
Bauer, Megerlin, Schulz, Godowsky, Grainger, Lhevinne. 
Matzenauetr and Hempel. The Brooklyn series of Sunday 
afternoons will be opened with a Beethoven program on 
November 14, Fritz Kreisler assisting 


Flonzaleys Back in America 

The recent London appearances of the Flonzaley Quartet 
met with enormous success and were followed by other e1 
gagements in the provinces of Scotland and Wales. These 
musicians sailed on the Aquitania on October 23 and wers 
due to arrive in New York on November | rheir first 
concert in the metropolis is scheduled for November 23 
The quartet has been engaged to play the Emanuel Moor 
concerto with the Chicago Orchestra on March 25 and 26 


Easton First Soloist with New York Symphony 

Florence Easton, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, who is now winning successes in leading roles 
with the Scotti Grand Opera Company on tour, has been 
engaged by the New York Symphony Orchestra, ‘under 
Walter Damrosch, as the first soloist of the season. on 
Sunday afternoon, November 7 


Arthur Altschuler Organizing Ensemble 


After a period of three weeks in the Navy at Hampton 
Roads, Arthur Altschuler, son of Modest Altschuler, ha 
returned to New York and is organizing an ensemble of 
twelve musicians, of which he will be musical director 
Young Mr. Altschuler is a capable cellist and has been a 
member of the Russian Symphony Orchestra 


Ralph Cox Reopens New York Studios 


Ralph Cox has reopened his New York vocal studios in 
the Metropolitan Opera House Building, 1425 Broadway, 
after a vacation spent on the Pacific Coast. Mr. Cox will 
also maintain a residence studio at 4 West 113th street, 


also in New York. 


Frederic Morse Joins Antonia Sawyer’s Staff 


Antonia Sawyer announces the addition of Frederic 
Morse to her managerial force. Because of the unprece 
dented increase in the business of this office, Mr. Morse will 
be Mrs. Sawyer’s representative both on the road and in 


New York. 
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MORE OF MONTEVIDEO’S GREAT FESTIVVAL 


Gala Performance of “Loreley” Given—‘Mefistofele,” 


Unp repared, 


Is Severly Criticised—‘“Aida,” with Claudia Muzio, 


the Star Attraction—A Peculiar “Lohengrin” 


Uruguay, September 30, 1920 OP, August 
a gala performance of “Loreley,” by Catalani, 
in honor of Monsieur Viviani, the great French voliti ian, 
and also in commemoration of the sixty-fourth anniversary 
of the inauguration of the Solis Theater Although “Lore 
ley” still belongs to the old school of music, it has quite a 
number of beautiful and captivating airs in the score. The 
evening fell to Claudia Muzio, who appeared 
Her voice poured forth like silvery 
and in the dra- 
and rounded 
artist. Her 


Montevideo 


25 there wa 


palm of the 
in the role of Loreley 
in the lyrical parts of the 
matic moments she filled the theater with full 
off notes. She is truly a great soprano and 
1s convincing as her singing. The orchestra 
again did itself credit under the direction of Serafin, who 
definitely won the heart of every Montevidean 
operagoer The balance of the cast was fait 
“MeFiIs PREPARED 

Boito’s “Mefistofele,” on August 26, was presented in 
an unprepared form. The orchestra did not seem always to 
follow the baton of the conductor and the chorus wavered 
at times. Even the soloists were not altogether too cer 
their parts, which gave a very poor and oe no 
sion to the public. The intervals between the various 
cemed anion, so that the performance ended after 
m. The singing on the whole was unsatisfactory. It 
was, in fact, a very tiring performance and certainly no 
credit to the impresario, who should not present perform 
inces half prepared to the public when he charges prices 
higher than in any other opera house in the 


streams score, 


acting is quite 
has now 
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act 


whi h are 
world 

A special performance of “Aida” on August 28 proved 
outstanding opera of the season, as all the 
of good singers and there was no 
Claudia Muzio, needless 
voice and act- 


again to be the 
parts were in the hands 
disappointment with any of them 


to say, Was again conspicuous for her fine 
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ing. She can claim to be one of the greatest Aidas of the 
day, for she is magnificent in this role. The tenor Vol- 
tolini again made a good impression, and Galeffi as Amon- 
asro scored a fine success by his splendid singing and act- 
ing. A word of praise should go to Serafin, who again 
brought out all the lyrical parts of the opera in great form. 
The orchestra certainly contributed largely to the success 
of the evening. 

Impresario Bonetto decided to give two extra perform 
ances outside the subscription, on which occasion the prices 
would be greatly reduced. Despite this reduction the at 
tendance at “Mefistofele’ on August 29 was very scanty 
and only the upper parts of the house were properly filled. 
The stalls and boxes were practically empty. This second 
performance of “Mefistofele” was certainly on a higher 
artistic scale than the former one. The general impression 
gained was that the chorus and orchestra worked in greater 
harmony and so did the soloists. A special word of praise 
should go to the staging of this opera, which is by no 
means an easy task at the old Solis Theater. The stage 
manager certainly produced this opera in a manner which 
it would be hard to better anywhere. 


A Pecurtar “LoHENGRIN,” 

The general public was very eager to hear “Lohengrin” 
again, as it is a number of years since this opera has been 
performed in Montevideo. The laurels of the evening went 
undoubtedly to the orchestra, which under the direction of 
Sarafin played exceedingly well. The prelude was played 
in a manner that even Bayreuth might envy. The violins 
played so enchantingly that nobody really wanted to see 
the curtain rise, for Serafin’s masterful baton swept every- 
body away with him into a land of mystic joy. When the 
curtain did rise the scenic effect acted as a sort of damper. 
It was quite inappropriate and unrealistic. The stage 
seemed too small and everybody appeared to be uncom- 
fortable. The Scheldt looked more like the Atlantic than 
a peaceful river. The singing of the chorus was good. 
The King of Lazzari was not satisfactory, either vocally 
or dramatically. Elsa was in better hands and Claudia 
Muzio certainly sang sweetly; her acting was also very 
convincing. Her makeup as Elsa, however, was less con- 
vincing, for it is not usual to see Elsa dressed up in light 
blue garments which would go well for a modern dance but 
not for those ancient times. A certain amount of interest 
was centered on the tenor Merli, who appeared as Lohen- 
grin, but alas! he was the very last man that should ever 
have attempted to try and sing this role. His entrance was 
unfortunate, as his farewell to the swan was sung in a 
manner which left no doubt that his voice did not lend itself 
to tenor roles. His build is very small, and for him 
to challenge and beat Telramund in a duel was _ the 
height of the ridiculous. Telramund was in the hands of 
Galefi. The contralto Anitua, who made a favorable im 
pression in “Aida,” sung Ortruda and had very fine mo 
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ments, 
ably. 


The dramatic parts of the role were sung admir- 


Not a Success. 

This was the last night of the season and the general 
feeling prevailing was that Bonetti’s season had not been 
He failed to keep his promise to produce some 
novelties. There was only one performance that could be 
reckoned as first class, and that was “Aida.” There were 
two other performances that proved interesting, namely, 
“Tristan and Isolde” and “Fedra,” but the singing in both 
performances was not up to standard. It is unlikely that 
Bonetti will be able to raise a subscription so high as that 
of this year when he comes again to Montevideo, unless he 
is able to show some names of well known artists and some 
interesting operas. K, H. Srorrner. 


a success, 





OBITUARY 








May Porter 

May Porter, one of Philadelphia’s leading musicians, 
died at her home in West Philadelphia, on Monday, Oc- 
tober 25, after a year’s illness. Miss Porter studied under 
Alonzo Stone on the piano; Dr. David Duffle Wood, blind 
organist for St. Stephen’s Church, and Dr. Hugh A, Clarke 
of the U niversity of Pennsylvania, where she received her 
degree in music. Later she went abroad to study under 
Sir Frederick Bridge. 

Miss Porter was organist at St. Paul’s Presbyterian 
Church, and, previous to that, held a similar position at 
the Episcopal Church of The Holy Apostles. She organ- 
ized the chorus of the Women’s Business League, the St. 
Paul’s Church Choristers, as well as her group known as 
the Cantaves. She was vice-president of the Musicians’ 
Alumni, University of Pennsylvania; a member of the 
executive board of directors, Association of Alumni of the 
University; the American Organ Players Association, 
Pennsylvania Chapter of the American Guild of Organ- 
ists; Professional Women's Club of Philadelphia, Musical 
Art Club and of the board of directors of the Leedy Mu- 
sicians of the Presser Foundation. 
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Gennaro Mario Curci 
VOCAL TEACHER and COACH 








Will arrive from Europe on 
November 10th and will 
reopen his New York Studios 
immediately. 
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25 West 86th Street, New York 
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NEW YORK CRITICS WELCOME RETURN OF THE INCOMPARABLE 





NEW YORK HERALD 


TRIBUNE 


THE WORLD 








Her Beautiful Art 
in New Ballets 
Famous Russian Dancer’s Re- 


appearance a Benefit for 
Navy Club. 








Anna Pavlowa, atill the greatest of 
dancing actrésses and subtle pantomim- 
ists, ‘returned to the stage here last 
night after four years’ abserice and 
received an enthusiastic welcome 
a brilliant audience that filled the = | 
hattan Opeta House. As the of | 
her return several thousand dollars 
went into the treasury of the Navy 
Club for enlisted men of that branch 
of the service at 18 me Forty-first 



















bt ballet | 

& charming pict a mpetre | 
after the ideas of Valedques. tna cast |; 
was a jarge.one, centring about the chief. 
parts danced by Paviowa an@ Ale#andre 
Volinine. Pavlowa was again the‘poetry 
of motion; a living melody, #0 complete 
atill is her personal charm and so per- 
fect her grace. Here she showed herself 


















she & 


Club, and the glittering audience be- |‘ 4 
longs in the society column. 


“Because the benefit part was really 


“amarilla,” the first ballet, 
music by Glazounov and Drigo, brought 
Volinine in his most buoyant mood. H's» 


that Very nearly rivaled the one 
the premiere danseuse rece’. ~~ 
' Im her orange gypsy - 
lowa was tragic 1' 
loved too much and © 
one of her miracu’ 
And no other.“ 


Pavlowa Reveals Mme. Pavlowa 






k 1y rye 8 
ness oh ded tom MUsicy Srge 
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Manhattan Opera ‘House, for the Navy |: \vew 


brillian¢ leaping gave him an ove. A’ Few" Dates in March 
Still Available 


Dances at Navy 


Club Benefit 


Two Ballets and Seven Di- 
vertissements on Program 
Are Marked by Artistic 
Merit of the Performers 


“La Peri’ Is a Novelty 


Dancer Portrays Supreme 
Beauty of Art on Return Af- 
ter Several Years’ Absence 






















AGILE PAVLOWA SHOWS 
OLD DANGING SKLL 


Russiag Artist Wins New. Ad- 
mirers on Return to the 
Local Stage. 


——— 
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After an absence of several years’ 
Anna Paviowa and her ballet danceys 
returned to the local stage last night 
ate the Manhattan Opera House. 

There was a hearty welcome wait- 
~ the artist from a large and fash- 

na hi, ee ‘t 

















P 
first ballet, “Amarilla,” a tale of the 
unrequited love of a gypsy maid for a 
cold-blooded aristocrat, Mme. Paviowa 
has been seen here before. 
The second ballet was. a novelty. 
This was “La Peri,” a dance poem ar- 


sto ith mueic 













VLOWA danced last night. All her $e." Pertnage YOU. -amatemal 
dances had names, but there are \' ecuymnast nat Lied t whey 
one that-express elfin, etefnally young | is ® be 60" sing actre now av the f 
Botowa Mist and swansdown mew \ CU ctest, AMiowery Farama “ne” 
Taht. Bo ts the futt from a milkweed \ Five pace te ‘sens? “nerever mows Cece 
- And Paviowa is all of these and - ie ng rye serene eer ort ; 
ore. oF eatin’ 
mrt was @ benefit performance at the 7 ne “~ trent ppiause 


ys 


Trans - 
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“Qmarilia.” in one act, presented th\ . 
usual groyp of dances, in whooh 
counts and countesses, marquise - 


die 








The Great Artist 


and her 


for: these who love the essence which * oe 
Pavlowa utstijis from music, with her 
feet, her eloquent body, her vivid face 
and her finely sensitive mind. ai 


Continental Tour: 


Management of FORTUNE GALLO, Suite 1128-31 Aeolian Bldg., New York City 


|. costumes, 
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THE SAN CARLO GRAND OPERA CO. 
VASA PRIHODA, Bohemian Violinist 


American Debut Carnegie Hall, Monday, November 22 


EMMA TRENTINI ~ In a new Comic Opera 











EVENING TELEGRA} 
Pavlowa Delights in 








New Russian Dances 


‘acsnitinecithiapaireensiplibidegiian 
In the realm of music and dance there 
is nothing more delightful than the art 
of Anna Paviowa, who after an abe 
sence of several seasons came to the 
Manhattan Opera House last night to 
open a short season of Russian ballet 
dancing With all of the grace of past 
performances she made a brilliant ree 
entry into the world of local amuse- 
ments Pavlowa geems not to grow old, 
All of the exquisite charm of her earlier 
appearances a decadé ago was present 
last night. There were colorful new 
there Were newly arranged 
ballets and pantomimes and there were 
new dancers in her company, but the 
dainty, swift footed Paviowa, who was 
never in better form, dominated every 
other attraction. 
last seen here she has toured 












Since 
South America and Europe. In London 
and Pari ‘ revived her 
ch she of- 
nyly pict- 


ice poem 
ie of the 
France 
daring 
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There waS another new ¢ . a 
Syrian Dance set to music of Saint- 
Saens, in which Paviewe ced Mr 
a ’ bar- 
ORK AMERICAN need. 


e b 


4) was here 
lan lances 
\ lussian 


te" be an actress: of a..high ye . 
“La Perk’ there was. beauty of Motio | wa ox 
combined with the bizarre as danced tc THE GLOBE It is a plain me Reappears. ts 
the wéird dissonances of Paul 'Dukas Pa e——_———— {| #PPears— put it abso Pavlowa re r ¥ 
a Vv: -, - 
ee “ae p= viowa and Her Ballet Russe ene OM & Tong at of nee Weiter ang || 
aT 0 To ¢ €scriptiy - 
EVEN Inc WOk™= at fhe Manhattan. 2nd with a ue how she a | \ 
—— H Slist ares \ 
A Agaitts) gp. 2 2778 sannonw —_| |Site wouige aitstne end cit tine] AD L 
Pavlowa Bo  Vogue;\ be maces s°ntermorsey name coila be At the Gatbeidy fom vga We] MO as\ 
e ins e Pavlowa’ e page w St night Pa anhattan -ls2t. e 
Mainta nd Pianist And a shall tell in words the Theaten’ port appeared House ian Dancet asl 
Singer @ Wonder of her dancing? Much has ran *. Which he , Book About the us Russ rhe Man \ 
; " been written about it and written | Cations a. atthews } 7 he dance ' Season at with | 
I ster Rawling. bea it has received the tribute of |] ful ang dle ancing Gracenn” classifi. Neek $ . Audiene 
By Sylve "after att ab+\absolute tone Before it existed even |/ !4st two of seracet Breath, Unstace. rilliant Club 
WA. PA wa, eagons from £ was praised; recall the dialogue of || ®VYenue ang -_e in the vicinige Rot, the /tgn tO rhe Navy 
NNA Biot several Sea80K" | eye fmerson and Margaret Fuller, and|| Matthews hj hirty-tourty wttY Of Ninth gr to 
sence © stage, returned "Tight |ne dance of Herodias’s daughter as}; lowa's ang yrclt COnceded Anna’ ETOt. Bene” 
the loca House last, “just Pid in the jewelled page of Flaubert. {ost shinin Adeline Genee's qr"® Pav- x SM sompat \ 
nhatt rable.” It ¢ shalt these there was prophecy. All| ¢ration’ ® footprints... * be the MA ne eee ck 
Mil the “INCOMES ne night 4 Russe Pat has been written about the/ with it, ¢°"4. She ty a yu" gen- a vLOWA: Sh, new Oe ot 
too yeors with the Balle’ srouse: he of motion is applicable here. | SPirationay, "SC Cleaniy hight C% and NNA Por ne HECK vine WIDE on 
ro 2 e tan Ope h the e first offering last evening,| Other dan More, perhs and in- | avie, ynder mannat™ 
% he Metrope thre ner)™@4rilla,” had been presented inj the a cer of a 4ps. than g ' night tne > 
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Ore me then, dU mnique, of \the on attan for M NBagement But the best thing to relate, after 
3 since ~ uperb t ‘te clrarm. . allet Russ “me. Payor. all, is that Anna Paviowa is all that 
eee? of ner of ner infin! “ a ving! the light po troupe, wn. she ever was and perhaps «ven 
eartale BTAee: tion of S=N BE qurayolse .pebus: | Zherefore t @ beneg, : more, in spite of advancing years 
ler interpret® een jike “tenses pecotlins. Sed be “> than? 2” If there was any doubt on that 
¥ RAL In taunl ptti ugaviows bet end am n Pas oF" point—-if any one suspected that 
THE“<venING MAIL \ ver and Mun ” As sarsian BD wi oe this extdordinary woman would be 
5 - ’ ” . o 3s, ny ess e, 8s ble, less ih 
1 ; — sys, ac Leon | mountel oy parmen tiem cious, than of yore—-that d - My a+ 
: Son > nim etic ay aanc dispelled soon after she flitted into 
By KATHARINE LANE. view amid thunderous applause as 


the love-distraught Zingara of the 
pantomime. 

Like a feather on her feet, as 
light as down when lifted high on 
the sturdy arms of Volinine, her 
gracile frame seemed to be vital- 
ized by spiritual rather than physt- 
cal energy So perfectly basenced 
was every movement, so exquixitely 
did line flow into line, that the eye 
could detect no evidence of musrcu- 
lar strain and effort 

No wonder the crowd broke tnto 
tumultuous applause as Anna Pav 
lowa tip-toed backwards as smooth- 
ly as in a slow glide with arms 
hanging limp 








From the Mississippi 
to the Pacific—Bookings 
Through the 
ELWYN CONCERT BUREAU 
Portland, Oreg. 
































GOTHAM GOSSIP 








Kriens Puri. at STRAND. 

Katherine Stang appeared three times daily at the Strand 
Theater a fortnight playing violin solos, included in 
which was one by her teacher, Christiaan Kriens, called 
This is a very effective but short work, and 
enjoyed it greatly. Miss Stang is one of the 

produced under Mr. Kriens’ instruction. 
She has appeared in Aeolian Hall, Carnegie Hall and else 
where with orchestra, and was always successful, for she 
has well perfected technic, allied with the charm of youth. 
Another soloist at the same place was Redferne Hollins 
head, a Canadian tenor, who is fast making a reputation 
for himself 

GENA LBARONDE WITH 

A singer from the Samoiloff studios, of whom New 
York, and particularly Brooklyn, is proud, is Gena Baron- 
cle the She had the distinction of appear 
ing with Stracciari in “La Bohéme” when recently on tour 
in Peru, Cuba and elsewhere. Her ingratiating personal- 
ability as a brought her universal recogni 


ago, 


Nuage 
the audience 


leading artist 


STRACCIARI, 


lyric soprano 


ity and singer 
tion 
INVESTED FOR GALE, 
organist of the Broadway Tabernacle 
ivate organist at the Carnegie residence for some 
past, is listed among those for whom that eminent 
Scotch-American invested money. In the appraisal of the 
estate Mr. Gale is listed with $25,000 due him. Mr. Car 
negie made various investments for people whom he knew 
well, among them the former Mrs. Grover Cleveland, Mrs. 
Robert G. Ingersoll, widow of the celebrated agnostic, and 
Margaret B. Wilson, a teacher in Hunter College since 
188; It is the popular belief that musicians are poor 
business men, but exceptions such as that of Mr. Gale, 
William C. Carl, Joseph Regneas, Oscar Saenger and 
others prove that this is not always the case. 
Newton's RECITALS 

Mrs. Newton announces a series of four recitals under 
the patronage of St. Mary’s Cathedral School, Garden 
City, L. 1.. in the ballroom of the Garden City Hotel, Fri- 
day evenings, October 28, November 19, December 10 and 
January 21. Doris Madden, the Australian pianist, started 
the series October 29, followed on November 19 by Win- 
ton Wilkinson, American violinist, with Marie Maloney 
Wilkinson at the piano. Mary Mellish, of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House, sings there December 10, and David 
Bispham appears on January 21. 

Eppy PLays Works By AMERICAN COMPOSERS, 

Admirers of Clarence Eddy, the ever youthful dean of 
American organists, have received programs of a recital 
viven by him in Rogers Park, IIL, eg 19. Of the 
program, all the numbers but two were by American com- 
posers or composers living in America, as follows: Joseph 
Bonnet, Rudolph Friml, Pietro A. Yon, Theodore Saul, 
\. Walter Kramer, Rossetter G. Cole, G. Waring Stebbins 
and Charles Marshall. There were on the program also 
the names of Bach and Faulkes. 

DAMBMANN-BAKER AT VERDI 

A vocal number of special interest which will be heard 
November 10 morning musicale of the Verdi Society 
will be the dramatic duet from “Aida,” sung by Marie 
Sweet Baker and Mme. Dambmann, contralto, her teacher. 
Miss Baker is said to be a dramatic soprano, possessing a 
beautiful voice and much personality. Numbers by Mana- 
Zucca will form a large part of this program, all of which 
is under the direction of Florence Foster Jenkins, founder 
and president of the club. 
Frora Hute-Locke INveNTION,. 
Locke’s Primary Plans, a 
for beginners, has interested many people. Her invention 
of “The Locke Musical Demonstration Board” is - very 
showing all the keys of the piano with the location 
Staves. 


Tue Late CARNEGIt 

Walter ¢ Gale, 
and pi 
years 


FLORENCE GRAFI 


CLus. 


at thi 


Flora Huie course of music 


clever, 
of the notes on the 
Myer Lecrure, NOVEMBER 9. 

Myer will give a lecture the coming Tues- 
day, November 9, on the voice and its proper use. Mr. 
Myer’s books have been well known for three decades, and 
this lecture will attract many people interested in the 


subject 


Edmund J 


Kress’ “AmertcA” Hearp IN WASHINGTON 
S. Walter Krebs, visiting Washington as a delegate to 
the World Brotherhood Congress, was solo pianist at a 
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meeting of the Paul Institute and the League of American 
Pen Women. His “America! We Live for Thee,” a na- 
tional song, and an article called “Notes of Power” is to 
be part of the Paul course. “America! We Live for Thee” 
was sung at the first season’s meeting of the league. Mrs. 
Augustus King, a well known club woman of W ashington, 
enthusiastically requested those ‘present to rise and join in 
singing it 
Doris MaApven, PIANIsT, 
Doris Madden has accepted the post of head of the mu- 
sical department of the Knox School, Cooperstown, N. Y., 
with permission for leave of absence to meet her concert 
engagements, under the management of Frances Graff 
Newton. On October 29 Miss Madden opened the series 
of concerts being given in the Garden City Hotel under 
the patronage of St. Mary’s School. A recital in the beau- 
tiful foyer of the Academy of Music, Philadelphia, on 
February 28, is booked. 


FOR COOPERSTOWN. 


The Mana-Zucca Piano Concerto 
Mana-Zucca, the composer and pianist, is soon to play 
her own piano concerto with the National Symphony Or 
chestra. If it is not the first, it is, at least, one of the very 
rare instances of an American composer being engaged to 














MANA-ZUCCA, 


Distinguished composer-pianist. 


play her own concerto with a leading orchestra, and the 
New York musical world awaits the event with much in- 
terest. Mana-Zucca played the concerto last February in 
Los Angeles with the Los Angeles Orchestra, Adolph 
Tandler, conductor, and it won great popular approval as 
well as splendid critical notice. The Los Angeles program 
book, edited by W. Francis Gates, gave the following out- 
line of its construction: 

The concerto is in one movement. It begins moderato energico 
(three-four), a characteristic motive being announced softly by the 
orchestra and carried to a fortissimo climax, when the piano enters 
in a solo passage with the main theme, in E flat minor. The or- 
chestra takes it up, to the accompaniment of brilliant passage work 
by the solo instrument. A more lyric section follows, which leads 
into a transitory section for the orchestra built on a second theme, 
which is elaborately worked out in the orchestra and solo instrument, 
and followed by a return of the main theme, in sonorous and ef- 
fective delivery. 

A modulatory passage of the orchestra prepares the entry for the 
piano in a sustained and songful andante cantabile. The same de- 
vice, employed at the beginning, is adhered to in this section, leav 
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ing the piano to announce the new theme, which then is taken up by 
the orchestra, the solo instrument weaving glittering arabesques 
around it. After a modulatory development, the cantabile theme is 
taken up again by the orchestra, this time in E flat. After a transi- 
tion, the main theme re-enters in three-fourths, being followed by 
the ‘subsidiary episodes, in much the same fashion as before. 

A cumulative passage, for orchestra and piano, leads to a more play- 
ful section, in which the theme is cleverly divided between the solo 
instrument and the orchestra, enhanced by adroit contrapuntal de- 
vices. The development of this theme is carried into a more agitated 
presto, which culminates in the re-entry of the main theme in a 
quasi cadenza for the solo instrument, which leads directly into 
the short finale. 


Minnette Warren at Work on an Opera 


Minnette Warren, American composer and Pianist, who 
has achieved for herself an enviable reputation in_ the 
Middle West, is rapidly winning fresh laurels in New 
York and vicinity. She gave her first piano recital of the 
season in Aeolian Hall, ‘October 4; played before an en- 
thusiastic audience at the Drama-Comedy Club, Hotel 
Astor, the afternoon of October 8, and at Camden, N. J., 
the same evening; at Cold Spring, N. Y., October 9, and 
on October 17 she gave a comprehensive recital program 
at Kew Gardens Inn, Long Island, where she scored a sig- 
nal triumph in spite of the handicap of an inferior piano. 
Her own compositions, of which she included a group of 
four, were received with marked favor. 

While not yet out of her teens, Miss Warren’s composi- 
tions number something over one hundred, and she is dili- 
gently at work on an opera which she hopes to complete 
before spring. She has been engaged to give the opening 
program for the Philharmonic Club, New York, and wil! 
then return to the Middle West, where she will appear in 
recital at a number of schools and colleges, returning East 
again after the holidays, 


Fanning to Have Busy Month 


When Cecil Fanning steps down the gangplank of the 
Olympic early this month he will not have time to do much 
more than greet his manager, Daniel Mayer, declare his 
baggage, and make a “bee line” for the Pennsylvania Sta- 
tic e. to begin his season at Anderson College, Anderson, 
S. C., where he will give his first recital on November 10. 
This will be an exceptionally busy month for him. His 
dates so far include also Red Springs, N. C., November 
12; Marion, Ala., November 15; Hammond, | 'a., Novem- 
ber 17; New Orleans, La., November 18; Mobile, Ala., 
November 20; Meridian, Miss., November 22; Grenada, 
Miss., November 23; Blue Mount, Miss., November 24, 
and Charleston, S. C., November 26. Additional engage- 
ments secured for him recently include a joint recital with 
Claudia Muzio at the Lexington Theater, New York, De- 
cember 5; with the Wednesday Musical Club of Okmulgee, 
Okla, February 2, and with the Troy Vocal Society, of 
Troy, N. Y., on March 9. 


Mannes Music School “Increases Faculty 


additions to the teaching staff of the David 
Mannes Music School are announced for this year. Among 
the new members of the faculty are: Wolfe Wolfinsohn, 
a pupil of Wessely at the Royal Academy of Music in 
London, and first violin in the academy string quartet; 
Ermeran Stoeber, known here as cellist of the lately dis- 
banded Berkshire Quartet, and Guy Maier, who is gaining 
a considerable reputation in connection with his two piano 
recitals with Lee Pattison and also with his own recitals, 
especially those for children. Other members of the piano 
department are Mrs. Hans Barth, for many years a very 
successful teacher in this city; Charles Mackey, a pupil 
of Lhevinne and Hutcheson and later head of the piano 
department at the Indianapolis Conservatory, and Warren 
Case, who has studied in Vienna with Leschetizky and in 
New York with Epstein. 


Several 


Free Pupils at Malkin Music School 


The competition for free scholarships at the Malkin 
Music School will be held at headquarters, 10 West 122d 
street, Sunday, November 7, at 3 p.m. The offer includes 
free tuition in piano, yiolin playing and singing, and has 
been made possible through the co-operation of members 
of the faculty, such as Jacques Malkin, Feliz Garzia, 
Isayah Seligman and Hubert Linscott, each of these teach- 
ing a pupil free. Of course, the competition is open only 
to those having great talent but without means. 


Gervase Elwes to Resumn as Recital Artist 

Gervase Elwes, the English tenor, who came to New 
York several years ago at the request of Walter Damrosch 
to sing the title role in “The Dream of Gerontius,” will 
return this season to be heard as a recital artist. 











THE GOLDMAN CONCERT BAND 


EDWIN FRANKO GOLDMAN, Conductor 


“A SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA IN BRASS” 


SHOULD BE ON EVERY “ALL STAR” CONCERT COURSE 


AND 
TRANS-CONTINENTAL TOUR 1921-22 NOW BOOKING 


SPRING 1921 








Exclusive Management: Roger de Bruyn, 220 West 42nd St., New York 


Telephone 8811 Bryant 
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Anderson, Ind., October 15, 1920.—Three Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company artists have been announced for the 
concert course here for the coming season. These are Mabel 
Garrison, soprano; Reinald Werrenrath, baritone, and Or- 
ville Harrold, tenor. This will be the most pretentious 
array of high class musical artists that has ever been pre- 
sented in Anderson in one season, and everyone is anxiously 
awaiting the first concert. 

Athens, Ga., October 16, 1920—John Powell and 
George Harris, Jr., appeared before a large audience in 
joint recital October 14. Mr. Powell delivered a most in- 
structive lecture on “Nationalization of Music,” which filled 
the first half of the program. The second part was taken 
up with folk songs of England and America, sung by Mr. 
Harris, with Jacob Kwahlwasser at the piano. The recital 
was a decided success. After the recital the musicians were 
entertained at the home of Gretchen Morris together with a 
few friends. 

Gladys Rice, soprano, and Adeline Packard, violinist and 
pianist, gave an Edison tone test, September 29, in the 
Seney-Stovall Chapel of the Lucy Cobb Institute. Miss 
Rice was especially pleasing, and after the recital she enter- 
tained the students with some delightful songs. 

Miss Rutherford, principal of Lucy Cobb, presented Mary 
Lansing, contralto; Lester Aldrich, baritone ; Mr. McClure, 
organist, in recital at Lucy Cobb Institute, September 25. 
These Atlanta musicians entertained delight fully with their 
music. Miss Rutherford gave a reception in their honor 
after the concert. Those present were the artists and Miss 
Rutherford’s faculty. The music faculty consists of Mrs. 
Singer, from New York; Alice Jones, from Cincinnati 
Conservatory, voice; Harriet May Crenshaw, from the 
studios of Leschetizky, Vienna; Edwin Hughes, New York: 
Gertrude Parks, Ann Arbor, Mich.; Miss Davis, from Leip- 
sic, piano, and ‘Gretchen Morris, from Cinc innati, violin. 

Margarethe Morris, a young girl of fifteen years, gave an 
informal recital in honor of the students of Lucy Cobb. Lit- 
tle Miss Morris is a very talented girl from the American 
Conservatory, Chicago. She plays both piano and violin, 
although she excels in piano. Her technic and interpretation 
are both mature for a girl of her age. Miss Morris is an 
Athens girl, and her career will be watched with interest by 
the people of this city. 

Atlantic City, N. J., October 15, 1920.—Indications are 
that the coming season for the Crescendo Club will be the 
most brilliant in its history. A reception was tendered to 
the new president, Cordelia Arnold, at the opening of the 
club, October 5, assisted by a committee consisting of Mrs. 
Reinhart, Mrs. Worcester, Mrs. Young, Mrs. Edwards, Miss 
Johnson, Miss Cloud, Miss De Voe, Miss Cook, Miss Hemp- 
hill, Miss Albers and Miss Bailey. The program was in 
charge of Mrs. J. Haines Lippencott and Elizabeth White, 
assisted by Kathryn K. Worcester, contralto, and Morris 
W. Chester Boyer, tenor. The club, which has been ef- 
fective in its influence in the musical life of Atlantic City, 
was incorporated this year. Mrs. Blair Stewart, Mrs. W. C. 
Brick and Mrs, G. A. Bolte are trustees, and J. Virginia 
Bornstein is responsible for the versatile history of the club. 
Ray Newell was the efficient piano accompanist. 

Nicholas Peroff, director of the Traymore Quintet, pe. 
sented a much appreciated program Sunday, October 10, 
the main arcade of the Traymore Hotel, featuring Mr. 
Volodin, cello soloist. 

W 


F. Leman, conductor of the Leman Sym- 
phony Orchestra, presented a program on the Steel 
Pier recently in Casino Hall that opened with Mozart’s 
“Don Juan” overture, followed by Edna Little, soprano, 
who with her beautiful, resonant, and powerful voice 
sang “Elizabeth’s Prayer” (‘Tannhauser”), Wagner, 


and “Vissi d’Arte” (“Tosca”), Puccini. Miss Little won 
the approval of the large audience, — requested several 
encores. Henry Hadley’s symphony No. 3, “Angelus” (sec- 
ond movement), was given a reading by Conductor Leman 
that was impressive. Paul Engle, one of the most popular 
of the young baritones, who appeared before an Atlantic 
City audience on the Steel Pier, was heard in an aria from 
“Lakme,” Delibes, giving a finished rendition. He was 
obliged to respond to two encores. The beauty of three 
transcriptions originally written for the piano— -Paderew- 
ski’s “Love Song,” Shelley’s “Hindu Dance” and Friml’s 
“Canzonette’—was greatly enhanced in the orchestral pro- 
duction. Miss Little and Mr. Engle also pleased in a 
duet. Two well known “Slavonic Dances” by Dvorak 
closed a most interesting program. Expressions of regret 
were heard on all sides at the early closing of the Pier, as 
the music lovers and Pier patrons (and they are not few) 
have listened to this clever conductor who has won the ad- 
miration and esteem by his scholarly readings of the many 
varied programs, 

Bloomington, Ind., October 15, 1920.—Among the 
artists announced to appear here during the coming season 


will be Louise Homer, contralto; Albert Spalding, violin 
ist; Benno Moiseiwitsch, Russian pianist; the Elshuco 
Trio; Allen McQuhae, the young Irish tenor, who is scor 


ing such a success everywhere, and Ellen Rumsey, concert 
contralto. This is certainly a fine array of artists, to which 
everyone is looking forward with much interest. 

Boston, Mass.—(See letter on another page.) 

Chicago, Ill.—(See letter on another page.) 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—(See letter on another page.) 

Columbus, Ohio, October 17, 1920.—Music teachers 
who have recently opened their on in Columbus for 
the current season are: Mr. and Mrs. Earl Hopkins, teach- 
ers of violin; Alice Powers Ruth, vocal teacher, and Jessie 
Peters, teacher of piano. 

Samuel Richards Gaines, Columbus composer and mu- 
sical director, won the prize at the Chicago Madrigal Club’s 
national competition. The composition will be sung at a 
coming concert of the Musical Arts Society, of which Mr. 
Gaines is conductor. 

Pupils of Cecil Fanning participated in a concert at the 
Catholic Community House at Marble Cliff, Sunday, Octo- 
ber 3. Robert Barr, baritone, and Genevieve Schroeter, 
contralto, sang a program of songs and duets. Edwin 
Stainbrook accompanied and played a solo group. Carl 
Barr, remarkable juvenile pianist and a pupil of Mr. 
Staitibrook, also rendered a piano group. 


On Wednesday, October 6, the Schonthal Community 
House Orchestra resumed rehearsals for the present sea- 
son. The orchestra is in the process of organization just 
now, but will be under way and giving recitals very shortly. 

The Women’s Music Club opened the season on October 
8 with a program by Rosa Raisa, dramatic soprano, and 
Giacomo ‘Rimini, baritone. Selections from compositions 
of Rossini, Alvarez, Tosti, Verdi, Nogero and Rogers were 
included onthe program. “Jeunnes Fillettes’’ was daintily 
sung and the singer’s English accent. in “My Curly Headed 
Babby” was delightful. She sang the “Volga Boat Song” 
in Russian, and for an encore gave very effectively the 

“Eli, Eli.” Two duets, from “Il Trovatore” and “Caval- 
leria Rusticana,” were very artistically sung. 

Dallas, Tex.—(See letter on another page.) 

Garnett, Kan., October 10, 1920.—The Ladies’ Musical 
Club begins its year’s work on October 25, studying opera 
in the main. The organization plans to put on a concert 
some time during the year, although the plans are as yet 
undeveloped. This club is working to secure a fund to 
place a pipe organ in the new community house, built in 
honor of those who gave their lives in the World War. 
Since the town has no organ at present, there is more than 
the usual interest attached to the enterprise. 

The High School Chorus has begun work on the can- 
tata “The Three Springs,” which it hopes to present in 
February. 

Three musical numbers are scheduled this winter in con- 
nection with the University Extension Bureau, the first of 
these being an English opera company on November 2. 

Much interest is being manifested among the pupils of 
the schools concerning the credit for music work done out 
side of school. This plan is’ having the twofold effect of 
making the parents demand better teachers and the teach- 
ers are endeavoring to meet the qualifications. All of 
which marks a long step ahead, especially in instrumental 
work, 

Geneva, N. Y., October 16, 1920.—W. A. 
the Women’s Music Club of Geneva have 
series of five concerts for the coming season. The attrac- 
tions include the New York Chamber Music Society, May 
Peterson, Albert Spalding, Reinald Werrenrath and Allen 
MecQuhae. 

Grand Rapids, Mich.—(See letter on another page.) 

Green Bay, Wis., October 11, 1920——On October 7, 
Vladimir Von Geltch, violinist of the University of Wis- 
consin, and Mrs. Von Geltch, pianist, gave a very interest- 
ing recital at the auditorium of St. Joseph’s Academy. 
There were selections from Bach, Couperin-Kreisler, Schu- 
mann, Rimsky-Korsakoff, the violinist proving himself a 
real master of his instrument. 

At the installation service for the dedication of the Clar- 
ence Richard Murphy Memorial Organ at Christ Episcopal 
Church, Friday, September, 24, Clarence E. Shepard was 
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announced a 
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coming recitals are 
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rehearsals. 
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315 West 98th St., New York City 

















heard in an organ recital. The Saint-Saéns’ “Marche Reli- 
gieuse” opened the program, whic h included MacDowell’s 
“From a Forest,” the Rachmaninoff serenade, Bonnet’s 
“Rhapsodie Catalane,” and closed with “The Chapel of 
William Tell,” Liszt. 

Harrogate, Tenn., October 10, 1920.—Music plays a 
very important part in the life at the Lincoln Memorial 
University, of which George Allen Hubbel, Ph.D., is presi- 
dent. Adela Laue is director of the music department 
and associated with her are Anna Beene, E. Theo Manning 
and Florence Williams Parker. Courses in voice, public 
school music, theory of music, musical history, piano, or- 
gan and kindred studies are included in the curriculum 
Present indications are that the season will be a busy and 
prosperous one. 

Indianapolis, Ind., October 16, 1920 
concerts have been arranged for Indianapolis for the com- 
ing season to include such well known concert artists as 
Mabel Garrison, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany; Sophie Braslau, contralto, Metropolitan Opera ¢ "om- 
pany; the New York Chamber Music Society ; Ellen Rum 
sey, concert contralto; Ottilie Schillig, soprano; Yolanda 

; (Continued on page 46.) 
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Marguerite Kussner Active 

who has enjoyed the ex 
years’ study with the great 
D’Albert and Moszkowski, 


Marguerite Kussner, pianist 
ceptional advantage of seven 
European Leschetizk 
and wil for two years was Leschetizky’s assistant, has lo 
cated in New York City, where she will devote several 
ours daily to the thorough development of talented and 


master 
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Minneapolis School of Music Notes 
William H. Pontius of the Minneapolis School 
of Music, announces the engagement of new teachers for 
the present season, mm luding Ruth Cleveland Johnson, Anna 
trom-Smith, Sad Alice Thorvardson, 


director 


Ann Gingold, 


MUSICAL COURIER 


pianists; Louis Wolff, the well known violin instructor, and 
Arvo Hantula, violinist. b 

Giuseppe Fabbrini remains at the head of the piano de- 
partment, and will present the following advanced pupils 
in a series of recitals in the school auditorium: Harry Far- 
stad, Sadie Ann Gingold, Helen Carpenter, Edmond Lang- 
lais, Delphie Lindstrom, Milton Weidenbach. Signor Fab- 
brini will appear in Iowa towns in five recitals during the 
month of November, and is also scheduled to give a series 
of three recitals in. Minneapolis. 


LOUIS SYMPHONY 
TO RAISE $375,000 


ST. 


Recitals — Morning Choral Opens 


Season 

St. Louis, Mo., October 4, 1920--On Monday, October 
11, the St. Louis Symphony Society will launch the greatest 
campaign in its history, which, if successful, will mean 
the assurance of continuance for the next three years. 
Its purpose is to obtain pledges from guarantors for three 
years at the rate of $125,000 a year. Of the annual fund, 
$25,000 is to be set aside for concert tours. Last year’s 
income showed an increase of about fifty per cent. from 
ticket sales, but increased costs and increased wages made 
it necessary, if the orchestra should survive, to adopt 
measures to meet the deficit, and the campaign 
was the result decided on. Among those who will lend 
their support and assistance are many business, social and 
organizations who will appoint teams of canvassers. 
Among them are the Chamber of Commerce, the Music 
Dealers’ Association, Junior Chamber of Commerce, Pub- 
licity and Convention Bureau, the Musicians’ Union, Adver- 
tising Club, Rotary Club, and others. 

SymMpPHONY ARTISTS IN RECITALS. 

A series of recitals was given at the Scruggs, Vandevoort 
Barney Auditorium, on Tuesday and Wednesday mornings 
and afternoons, by several symphony artists—Max Steindel, 
cellist; Ida Delladonne, the harpist; John Kiburz, flutist, 
and Ellis Levy, violinist. The programs consisted of trios 
for harp, violin and flute, solo numbers by each artist, and 
duets. The concerts were most enjoyable and attended by 
large numbers 

MorNING SEASON. 

Musical Club directors and concert managers are very 
busy these days and an elaborate season of good music is 
promised. The Morning Choral opens its season with a 
rehearsal on October 12, Charles Galloway resumes the 
direction. The Club has engaged Salvadore de Stefano, 
harpist, and Eva Gautier, mezzo soprano, for its first con- 
cert at the Woman's Club on November 9. Z. W. B. 


Vidas with N. Y. Symphony 
Raoul Vidas, the young Rumanian violinist, who was but 
sixteen when he made his American debut two years ago, 
has been engaged as soloist with the New York Symphony 
Orchestra for an early concert in the Sunday afternoon 
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strenuous 


CIV 
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Flexible quality 


Thorough musicianship 
Actually instruct listeners 
A mellow, flexible voice 
Tended enthusiastic applause 
Versatility and perfection 
Sings with exceeding grace and ease 
Warmest appreciation richly merited 
Interpretations are artistic in every sense 
Charmed all by beauty of superb soprano 
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Mr. Vidas will play the concerto in C 3 Haydn, 
B flat by 


series. 
and the intermezzo for violin with orchestra in 
Lalo. 


Florence Chambers Both 
Pianist and Teacher 


Few are the piano instructors in America who studied 
with the teacher of Godowsky, Paderewski and such celeb- 
rities, so that the recent arrival of Florence Chambers, 
direct from Warsaw, Poland, where she spent two years 
with the famous Professor Michelowski, is worth noting. 
Her early childhood was spent in Canada, later at the 
Royal Academy, Trinity College, London, and everywhere 
she won recognition for her fine pianistic talents. She 
specialized in Chopin interpretations and in what might be 
termed “soul interpretations” of the Slavic composers. Ini 
this her touch and tone were highly praised, for in asso- 
ciation with Mme. Wingloki, the opera artist, the press 
said “the feeling and depth of the music were brought out 
with spiritual meaning.” During this stay of two years 
in Poland, she wandered among the peasant fields, her 
mind reverting to the greatest of all Poles, Chopin. She 
dined with President Pilsudski and his military aides, and 
witnessed the Polish passion and spirit embodied in them, 
so that the inward meaning of the Chopin polonaises were 
vividly interpreted to her. For months she breathed the 


FLORENCE CHAMBERS, 
Pianist and teacher. 


very life of Poland, and Michelowski, the musical father 
of them all, inspired and helped her keen love for these 
master-works. When threatened by the Bolshevik invasion 
she had to shorten her stay, completing her studies in 
Paris. She has just arrived in this country, ready to im- 
part the wonderful life, customs, beauty and soul-stirring 
interpretations of the Slavic land. She will teach the 
Michelowski method of coloring, interpretation and technic, 
catching and echoing the real spirit of the composers. 
She is also available as accompanist, and as such she has 
had wide experience; also as organist. In the last named 
capacity she had extended experience in Galgary, Canada, 
playing the organ at the Central M. E. Church, which 
contains one of the largest instruments in Canada, She 
also conducted the choir, and had a large following of 
pupils, all of which goes to show her breadth of musical 
education and experience. 


Birgit Engell En Route 
Birgit Engell, the Danish soprano, is aboard the S. S. 
Rotterdam en route for New York. She will give her first 
New York recital, under the management of Antonia Saw- 


yer, Inc., in Carnegie Hall, November 19. 
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I SEE THAT— 


Joan Manen, the Spanish violinist, soon will arrive in 
America. 
Mengelberg will conduct the National Symphony when 
Helen Teschner Tas appears with that organization. 
Barbara Maurel is in New York, making records for the 
Columbia Graphophone Company. 

Although not out of her teens, Minnette Warren already 
has composed over one hundred compositions. 

Emily Gresser was married to David Liebovitz on Novem- 


ber 2. 

Ida Geer Weller has for several years had a studio at 214 
Riverside Drive. 

Many of the stars of the Metropolitan Opera returned from 
abroad last week. 

Max Rosen's “Romance” for violin has just been published 
by the Carl Fischer Company. 

Rosa Raisa will sing for the Rubinstein Club of New 
York on November 7. 

Ora L. Frost was appointed vice-chairman of music by 
the board of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs. 

Julius Koehl will present his eleven-year-old “child genius” 
at the Princess Theater, November 28. 

Marcella Craft was given an ovation in St. Paul when 
she appeared in “Rigoletto” with Ruffo. 

Robert Quait will have at least eleven return engagements 
during the 1920-21 season. . 

The Oratorio Society of New York will give “The Mes- 
siah” on December 27 instead of December 28. 

Christoffer Hannevig is planning to present Christiania, 
Norway, with an opera house. 

Henry Hadley will conduct the Philharmonic Orchestra at 
Carnegie Hall, November 18. 

Florence Easton will be the first soloist to appear with the 
New York Symphony this season. 

Louise Hubbard began a tour in the South, November 1. 

Winston Wilkinson’s New York debut recital takes place 
November 26. 

Walter C. Gale, organist, has $25,000 invested with Car- 
negie. 
Ethel Jones will sing the contralto part in “The Messiah” 
with the Music League of Akron, December 19. 
Mana-Zucca will play her piano concerto with the National 
Symphony Orchestra in New York. 

Maurice Dumesnil is concertizing in Spain. 

Magdaleine Brard will arrive in America on November 27. 

Rudolph Gruen, pianist-accompanist, has been re-engaged 
for the Ruffo tour. 

May Porter, one of Philadelphia’s leading musicians, died 
on October 25. 

Before very long, New York audiences will be given an 
opportunity to hear Selma Kurz sing. 

Viadimir Dubinsky, the cellist, is on tour with Fokine’s 
Russian Ballet. 

Florence Chambers, pupil of Michelowski, has settled in 
New York. 

Edwin J. Myer will lecture on the voice at 


studio 810, 
Carnegie Hall, November 9. ’ 


MUSICAL COURIER 


Milton See, the architect who drew the original plans for 
the Metropolitan Opera House, is dead. 

Katherine Stang, violinist, pupil of Christiaan Kriens, 
appeared as soloist at the Strand. 

Lotta Madden is booking a Western tour. 

George Rothermel has been engaged as tenor soloist at 
the Old Grace Church, New York. 

Guarantors are sought for the annual Bethlehem Bach 
Festival. 

Sascha Jacobsen is busy on the composition of light music 
for a musical comedy. 

Mortimer Wilson conducted his $500 prize overture at the 
Rialto Theater last week. 

Florence Macbeth recently sang for the prisoners at Deer 
Lodge. 

Olga Samaroff will play the thirty-two piano sonatas of 
Beethoven in New York this winter. 

The Flonzaley Quartet was due to return to America 
November 1. 

On November 11, Josef Stransky will conduct his orches- 
tra for the first time as an Ametsican citizen. 

Mozelle Bennett is featuring the compositions of P. A. 
Tirindelli on her programs of violin music. 

Conditions have been issued regarding the N. F. M. C. 
Young Artist Contests. 

Frederic Morse has joined Antonia Sawyer's managerial 
force. 

November will be a busy month for Cecil Fanning. 

Birgit Engell, the Danish soprano, will sing in Boston 
on November 17. 

Geraldine Farrar will open the World Famous Artists 
Series in Newark tonight. 

The Scotti Grand Opera Company was warmly welcomed 
in San Francisco. 

Reinald Werrenrath gives his first New York recital of 
the season at Carnegie Hall, November 14. 

Ralph Thomas will remain in Milan this winter. 


G. N. 


Soder-Hueck Tenor Engaged 


George Rothermel, tenor, recently signed a contract for 
the position of tenor soloist at Old Grace Church, New 
York. This position was held for a number of years by 
Dan Beddoe and is one of the best in the metropolis. Mr. 
Rothermel for years held the highest paid church position 
in Philadelphia—the Church of Our Saviour. He began 
his new work on November 1. Like many other well 
known and successful artists, Mr. Rothermel is coaching at 
the Soder-Hueck studios, New York. 


Spalding Recital on November 20 

Albert Spalding, who has been on a concert tour since 
early in October, will return for his first New York recital 
in Carnegie Hall on November 20, Mr. Spalding is playing 
this season with several of the symphony orchestras. 
Among the numbers on his recital program is the second 
sonata in F minor by Enesco. Two of the violinist’s own 
compositions are included in a modern group. 
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Max Rosen’s “Romance” Published 


Max Rosen’s “Romance”—not the story of his life, but a 
charming composition for the violin written by the gifted 





Max—has just been published by the Carl Fischer Com- 
MAX ROSEN, 
Violinist and composer 
pany. Mr. Rosen first played this opus at his Carnegie 
Hall recital last season and subsequently received many 
requests’ for this charming bit as a regular feature of his 


programs, 


Dilling at Waldorf-Astoria Musicale 


The Haarlem Philharmonic Club has engaged Mildred 
Dilling, the harpist, to appear at its concert in the ball- 
room of the Waldorf-Astoria on Thursday morning, No- 
vember 18. When Miss Dilling played for this well known 
musical organization last winter, so great was her success 
that all the members were unanimous in their desire to have 
her appear without fail at their concert this fall; hence this 
re-engagement. 


Five Anderson Artists for Pittsburgh 


The Mendelssohn Choir of Pittsburgh, Ernest Lunt, musi- 
cal director, has engaged the following artists from the An- 
derson Bureau: Merlin Davies, tenor, for “The Messiah,” 
December 28, and Edith Bideau, soprano; Elizabeth Lennox, 
contralto; Robert Quait, tenor, and Norman Jollif, bass- 
baritone, for “Hora Novissima,” March 2. 














an unsolved enigma. 
veil from the secret. 
recourse. 


Instruments. 


No disappointment now is possible. 


masterpieces. 


The superiority of old Italian violins over all others has never been called in question. 
The most strenuous endeavors of experts, inventors, musicians and violin makers have utterly failed to lift the 
The various investigators differed in their theories, and, so did naturally, the experiments to which they had 
Every component part of the violin was subjected to a_most minute technical and 
chemical examination and each ‘investigator flattered himself with the belief that he had been fortunate enough to find the solution 
of a problem that had so long puzzled the violin makers of the world. 
in connection with their art, but, without doing injustice to any one, it may be confidently affirmed that not one, in the smallest 


degree, revealed any part of the great Italian secret. 
The Herschel Violin hold an entirely different position. 


favor and sustained brilliantly every test the most exacting expert could impose. 1S 
judges is to the effect that, for sweetness, strength and wonderful carrying power the Herschel Violin ranks with the great Italian Master 


HERSCHEL VIOLINS 


The cause of that superiority has remained 


more especially wood and painting 


In order, however, to avoid such disappointment as others have experienced, the inventor made efficient trial. 
ments made on his system and waited patiently a number of years to note what alteration use had produced in them. 
The Herschel Violin is not an accidental success. 
be asserted, that the inventor thoroughly understands the ways and means by which his instruments are made acknowledged 


There was soon a good deal of talk, about great inventions 


The instrument was first made 8 or 9 years ago. 
The unanimous pronouncement of the best qualified 


It gained at once undivided 


He circulated 12 instru 


With the most entire confidence it can 





The inventor, however, is a medical 





Highly honoured Dr. Herschel: 
But yesterday evening I returned from Paris. 


violin building. 


writing. 
so incredibly wonderful 
assurance of my great admiration. A violin only a 
such a volume of 
strings, such an 
all my career. 
What many have 
to have achieved. 
what it has already done 


Masters. 


with kind greetings of sincere admiration. 
Yours sincerely, 
TiVADAR 





London, May 19, 1919. 


Of my own 
initiative hasten once again most heartily to congratulate 
you on the extraordinary result of your scientific system of 
I am no lover of new, that is, of modern 
violins, in my whole career I remember two instances only 
in which I brought it over myself to give an opinion in 
The result, however, which you have achieved is 
that I cannot refrain from again 
expressing my congratulation and conveying to you ae 

ew 
weeks old that can pour forth with harmonious eloquence 
sound, can intone with equal ease all the 
instrument I have never come across in 
attempted till now in vain, you seem 
If your violin does in the concert-room 
in the drawing-room you have 
indeed lifted the vert from the great secret of the old Italian 


Again I congratulate you with all my heart and remain, 


NACHEZ. 


practitioner and unwilling entirely to 
abandon his professional pursuits. He 
has, therefore, determined to sell 
his rights. Those interested or 
desirous to participate in the material 
benefits of his invention will please 
apply: Walter Seeck, Berlin—Lichter- 
felde Ost, Promenadenstr. 6. 





1, 1912, 


I have today seen and heard some violins 
constructed in accordance with directions 
from Mr. Herschel, M. D., of Halle. The 
grandeur of sound, free from all roughness, 


Gr. Lichterfelde, February 


quite surprised me. The intonation, too, 
is remarkably smooth. 
Gustav HoLLagnper 


Prof. Regius 
Director of the Stern Conservatory 














1912 


ilsit, August 30, 19! 


Most honoured Doctor: 


Pray accept my sincere and hearty violin 


thanks for the 


you have sent me. am more than surprised and my 
limited verbal exchequer contains no words which would 
even approximately express my unbounded appreciation and 
admiration of the wonderful instrument For years and 
years I have been on the look-out for a really great violin 
I am now the owner of five instruments, which with money 


hard earned by giving private lessons, | by and by acquired 


Now, that I look on your violin the sad conviction is 
brought home to me that I possess no violins at all, but five 
worthless baubles, paid for with money earned in the sweat 
of my brow. That money, I now hold, 1 have thrown away 


Your long and doubtlessly carnest studies have been crowned 


with the most complete success fen better qualified than 
I am, will immortalize your name. From the moment I held 
violin in my hands I have felt unspeakably happy, 


your 
and, at the same time unspeakably sad. Hardly for a moment 


wonderful instrument 


can I relinquish the hold of your 
It makes me a dreamer, it makes me the happiest of men 
Having searchingly gazed on it for hours, I play on it again 


kiss it, press it caressingly to my cheek I cannot break the 
instrument holds me enthralled 


spell in which the magic 
With all my heart I pray you! Leave it me 
Your very devoted 
Kart Gesrer, Violinist 
in Tilsit 
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Operatic Songbirds Arrive in Flocks 

A lot of opera singers, mostly of the Metropolitan fold, 
arrived from Italy last week on the Giuseppe Verdi. There 
favorite baritone, Pasquale Amato, accompanied 
Amato; the new baritone, Giuseppe Danise, com 
first Metropolitan season; the Polish bari 
Didur, who had been in his native Poland for 
and Giuseppe De Luca, baritone, another 
accompanied by his sixteen-year-old 
promises to become a singer, 
artists aboard were Flora Perini, 
Reschiglian, Mrs. Gennaro Papi, 
conductor, and Pompilio Malatesta 

Italian liner, the Duca d'Aosta, there came 
comes to sing in light opera under 
Ferdinando Tanara, conductor 
young lyric tenor, Constantino 
here. 
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Rossini Club in Fiftieth Year 

February, 1921, will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the 
Portland (Maine) Rossini Club, for the organization was 
incorporated in 1871. Its president, Julia E. Noyes, has 
done much for music in Portland, and especially has she 
interest in the annual Maine Festivals. It might 
he mentioned that her father, prior to his death, was presi 
dent of the Portland festivals. Other officers listed in 
the 1919-1920 Rossini Club year-book include Mrs, Edward 
M. Rand, president ; Mrs. Frederick H. Palmer, 
vice-pres Robert H. W. Lord, recording secre- 
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“COMPELLED 
ATTENTION 


“There was that in his 
interpretations that com- 
pelled attention and excit- 
ed enthusiasm. His play- 
ing was clean-cut § and ° 
crisp and his dramatic in- 
flections were cleverly 
conceived and executed.”’— 
New York American. 
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tary; Marguerite Ogden, corresponding secretary; Mary 
A. Seiders, treasurer; Louise H. Armstrong, librarian, and 
Harriet F. Chadwick, chairman of the program committee. 


Mrs. Ora Lightner Frost Honored 
Ora Lightner Frost has been appointed vice-chairman 
of music by the board of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, at its recent meeting in W ashington, D.C. 
In this work Mrs. Frost will be first assistant to Mrs. 

Marx Oberndorfer, the national chairman of music. 
This is a distinctive honor which comes to Mrs. Frost and 
to Oklahoma. She has been for two years State chairman of 
music in Oklahoma and has been doing real constructive 


MRS. ORA LIGHTNER FROST, 


The new G. F. of W. OC. vice-chairman of music. 


work in her new State. Oklahoma now has a State Chorus of 
several hundred voices, and this year Mrs. Frost is organ- 
In this work Oklahoma takes the 
lead of any State. 

Mrs. Frost is a business woman and thinks that the 
women’s clubs should employ business tactics in all of their 
endeavors to promote music. In this new office that has 
just come to her she will also have charge of the legislative 
development for music in the whole country, which will 
consist of helping the music clubs in every locality to obtain 
a municipal commissioner of music and art upon the city 
council. She also thinks that that commissioner should by 
all means be a woman. Any matters pertaining to legis- 
lation on music in which women’s votes will be the para- 
mount issue will be handled by Mrs. Frost. Mrs. Frost, 
as a business woman, has just discovered and introduced to 
the musical world a little girl pianist from Oklahoma, 
Georgette La Motte, who made one of the most successful 
debuts in Chicago on October 14 last. 


Marie Zendt’ s Busy Season 


During the season 1919-20 Marie Zendt, the popular so- 
prano, filled the following engagements: Amphion Society, 
Seattle, Wash.; Orpheus Club, Tacoma, Wash. ; Lyran Club, 
New York; Edison Symphony Orchestra; Marquette Club, 
New York; Community Chorus, East Orange, N. J.; United 
Swedish Choral Society, Portland, Ore.; Thule Society, Ta- 
coma, Wash.; Swedish Club, Chicago, Ill.; Lockport, New 
York; Everett, Wash.; All American Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Seattle, Wash.; Charleston, Wash.; Ketchikan, 
Alaska; Annette Island, Alaska; Elgin, Ill.; Morris, II; 
Astor Hotel, musicale, New York; Daughters of the Ameri- 
can Revolution, Brooklyn, N. Y. In addition she gave over 
twenty-five recitals and concerts. 


Patterson to Sing Gilberte Songs 
Idelle Patterson will have Hallett Gilberte, the distin- 
guished composer, at the piano when she sings a group of 
his songs at her recital at Carnegie Hall, Sunday even- 
ing, November 14. 


Yorke Sings Vanderpool Songs 
On September 27 at the Maryland Theater, eetovinnd, 
Md., Helen Yorke sang two of Frederick W. Vander 
songs with excellent effect—“That Night” and “Ma Bans 
Sunflower.” 
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SCHEDULE OF 


New York Concerts 








Thursday, November 4 (Afternoon) 
New York Symphony Orchestra Carnegie Hall 
Louise Homer, soloist. 
Thursday, November 4 (Evening) 

Boston Symphony Orchestra Carnegie Hall 
Marie Mikova Aeolian Hall 
Friday, November 5 (Morning) 

Raisa, Rimini and Althouse Biltmore Hotel 
Friday, November 5 (Afternoon) 


Charlotte Demuth Williams 
Nelson Illingworth 
Friday, November 5 (Evening) 
Brooklyn Academy 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 
soloist, 


Helen Stanley, 
Alexander Gunn 
Symphony Society of New York .... 
Saturday, November 6 (Morning) 
Symphony Society of New York Aeolian Hall 
Saturday, November 6 (Afternoon) 
Rubinstein Club Waldorf-Astoria Hotel 
Rosa Raisa, soloist, * 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
London String Quartet 
Mozart Society 
Saturday, November 6 (Evening) 

Biiidred WOOP oo oo0 bees osc ress ceetes Carnegie Hall 
Edwin Hughes Aeolian Hall 
Sunday, November 7 (Afternoon) 

Ervin Nyredghazi Carnegie Hall 
New York Symphony Orchestra Aeolian Hall 
American Music Optimists 

Ethel Clark 


Carnegie Hall 
Aeolian Hall 
Hotel Astor 


Sunday, November 7 (Evening) 
Galli-Curci Hippodrome 
Giovanni Martinelli-Helen Jeffrey. Madison Square Garden 
Frederick H. Cheeswright Henry Miller’s Theater 
National Symphony Orchestra Carnegie Hall 
Monday, November 8 (Afternoon) 
Micwentio BOG «65. bonaccd cdedbaccee casas eet Aeolian 
Monday, November 8 (Evening) 
Helen Stanley Carnegie Hall 
PS TE BO: i ckecsawieeehs hanmraenseck en Aeolian Hall 
Tuesday, November 9 (Afternoon) 
Raoul Vidas Carnegie 
Lucile Delcourt Aeolian 
Tuesday, November 9 (Evening) 

Miaie BIMMe isis caivin scene ds tseteess cveeavel Aeolian 
Philadelphia Orchestra Carnegie 
Cyril Scott, soloist. 

Wednesday, November 10 (Morning) 

Club Waldorf-Astoria 

Wednesday, November 10 (Afternoon) 
Birgit Engell Carnegie Hall 
Walter Green Aeolian Hall 
Wednesday, November W (Evening) 
Sascha Jacobsen Carnegie 
Thursday, November 11 (Afternoon) 
Winifred Byrd Aeolian Hall 
Symphony Society of New York Carnegie Hall 
Pepito Echaniz Aeolian Hall 
Thursday, November 11 (Evening) 
Philharmonic Society Carnegie Hall 
Dorothy Moulton Aeolian Hall 


Emily Gresser Married 

Emily Gresser, the well known American violinist, who 
has been frequently heard in her own recitals and in the 
concerts of Yvette Guilbert, was married on November 2 
to David Liebovitz, a playwright, whose plays will be pro- 
duced the coming season in New York, The wedding took 
place at the residence of Mr. and Mrs. S. Liebovitz, 31 
West Eighty- ninth street, New York. 
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L. E. Behymer Projects for Season 1920-21 


L. E. Behymer, the genial impresario of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Arizona, announces for the season of 1920-21 
thirty-three Philharmonic Courses, including the cities of 
Bisbee, Douglas, Globe, Phceenix and Tucson, Arizona; 
EI Paso, Texas; Bakersfield, Fresno, Fullerton, Hollywood, 
Long Beach, Monrovia, Modesto, Ontario, Pomona, Clare- 
mont, Riverside, Redlands, San Diego (two courses), Santa 
Barbara (two courses), Santa Monica, San José, Sacra- 
mento, Ventura, Visalia, Los Angeles (four courses), and 
Pasadena, California; and Reno, Nevada, totaling an ex- 
penditure for music, exclusive of the Los Angeles season, 
of approximately $100,000. 

The courses include the highest type of artists, instru- 
mental, vocal and ensemble combinations. Bisbee offers its 
residents a series of five events, opening with Theo Karle, 
American tenor; Josef Lhevinne, pianist; Mary Jordan, 
contralto, and Samuel Gardner, violinist; Anna Case, so- 
prano, and Lada, the dancer. 

Douglas offers Theo Karle, Jordan and Gardner, May 
Peterson, and Lada. Globe offers Theo Karle, May Peter- 
son, and Lada; Phoenix has scheduled Josef Lhevinne, 
Raoul Vidas, the violinist, May Peterson, the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, and Lada, while Tucson offers 
Margaret Matzenauer, contralto, Frances Alda, soprano, 
and Mary Jordan, contralto, with Samuel Gardner, violinist, 
in joint recital. 

Reno, Nev., in its sixth season of Philharmonic attrac- 
tions, has scheduled Theo Karle, Anna Case, Olga Steeb 
and the Bem Trio. Bakersfield, Cal., is offering four head- 
liners—Pasquale Amato, baritone; Charles Hackett, tenor ; 
Anna Case, soprano, and a joint concert of Elizabeth 
Rothwell, soprano; Richard Buhlig, pianist, and Le Trio 
Intime, consisting of Alfred Kastner, harpist; Ilya Bron- 
son, cellist, and Jay Plowe, flutist. 

The Fresno Musical Club, as usual, is presenting a fine 
course which was opened by Benno Moiseiwitsch, and in- 
cludes Charles Hackett, the Salzedo Harp Ensemble with 
Povla Frijsh, soprano, Jordan and Gardner, Anna Case, 
Lada, the dancer, the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los 
Angeles, closing with the Bolm Russian Ballet and Little 
Symphony. 

Josef 


EI Paso will hear Luisa Tetrazzini, Anna Case, 


Hofmann, Frances Alda, Josef Lhevinne, and the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra. Fullerton, Cal., offers a 
course including the Trio Intime, with Maurine Dyer, 


soprano, Theo Karle, tenor, and Myrna Sharlow, soprano. 

The Hollywood High School, which ha for years 
operated a finely balanced course for the benefit of the 
student body, has this year selected Josef Hofmann, Cecil 
Fanning, May Peterson, and the Trio Intime. 

Long Beach, this season representing its third annual 
series, will present Mary Jordan and Samuel Gardner, 
Pasquale Amato, the Salzedo Harp Ensemble with Povla 
Frijsh, Theo Karle, and the Noack Quartet in joint con- 
cert, Frances Alda and the Philharmonic Orchestra of 
Los Angeles. 

Ontario, a smaller community, 
monic Orchestra of Los Angeles, 


has chosen the Philhar- 
Theo Karle, Olga Steeb, 
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Frederick Warde, the well-known actor, and B. R. Baum- 
gardt, lecturer. 

Monrovia, presenting a series for the first 
year, has chosen Cecil Fanning, May Peterson, 
Gardner, Le Trio Intime and Mischa Levitzki. 

Riverside offers the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los 
Angeles, Cecil Fanning, Lada, Anna Case and Mischa 
Levitzki, while Redlands—thirty minutes’ ride from River- 
side—is inaugurating its twenty-seventh season with Raoul 
Vidas, followed by the Salzedo Harp Ensemble and Povla 
Frijsh, Cecil Fanning, Mischa Levitzki, and the Bolm 
Ballet and Little Symphony. 

San José, College of the Pacific, opens its series with 
Josef Lhevinne, May Peterson, closing with an American 
Music Festival in April, with the Philharmonic orchestra 
of Los Angeles, Walter Henry Rothwell, conductor, as 
the principal attraction at that time. 

Sacramento, among others, offers the Salzedo Harp En- 
semble and Povla Frijsh, Anna Case, Mary Jordan and 
Samuel Gardner, the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los An- 
geles, closing with Levitzki, the pianist. 

Ventura, for this its second season, has chosen Theo 
Karle, Cecil Fanning, Mary Jordan, Elizabeth Rothwell 
with the Noack Quartet, and May Peterson. 

Santa Monica’s second season offers Theo Karle, Emilio 
De Gogorza, May Peterson, the Noack Chamber Music 
Quartet and Ellias Breeskin, violinist. 

Santa Barbara will enjoy two courses; one offering the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles in two concerts, 
Emilio De Gogorza, the Salzedo Harp Ensemble and Povla 
Frijsh, closing with Mischa Levitzki. The Herbert Phil- 
harmonic Course in that city offers Anna Case, Jordan and 
Gardner, and Lada, the dancer. 

Pomona College, Claremont, had a splendid roster of 
talent, including Josef Lhevinne, the Zoellner Quartet, 
Olga Steeb, the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles, 
and May Peterson. 

Visalia is announcing Emilio De Gogorza, the 
Harp Ensemble, with Frijsh, May Peterson, Mlle. 
towitsch, pianist, and Kovla, violinist. Modesto 
Lada, Sechatowitsch and Kalova, Theo Karle and 
Peterson. 

The Amphion Club of San Diego offers the banner sea- 
son of its career, presenting two series. The first opened 
a week or so ago with the recital of Benno Moiseiwitsch 
and will include recitals by Elizabeth Rothwell and the 
Noack Quartet, Pasquale Amato, the Salzedo Harp En- 
semble and Frijsh, Destinn, Mary Jordan and Samuel 
Gardner, the Bolm Ballet and Little Symphony, and the 
Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles. The Amphion 
Extraordinary Course includes Pavlowa, Josef Hofmann, 
Luisa Tetrazzini, Margaret Matzenauer and the New York 
Philharmonic Orchestra, with Josef Stransky, conductor. 

This $100,000 investment in these cities does not include 
the Los Angeles season, which, with the Scotti Grand 
Opera Company, the Gallo Grand Opera Company, and 
the Chicago Grand Opera Association in April, and the 
return of Anna Pavlowa and her company for a five day 
festival. These, with the Tuesday evening and the Satur- 
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Samuel 


Salzedo 
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day Matinee Philharmonic Courses, the vocal and instru 

mental courses, and the soloists arranged for the Philhar- 

monic Orchestra of Los Angeles through this office for the 
season of 1920-21, will represent at least $350,000 invested 
in music in Los Angeles alone. The artists scheduled with 
the Philharmonic Orchestra of Los Angeles include Emilio 
De Gogorza, Margaret Matzenauer, Max Rosen, Mischa 
Levitzki, Ottilie Schillig, Elizabeth Rothwell, May Peter 

son and Lester Donahue. 

The season promises to be the banner one of the South- 
west, both artistically and financially, and L. E. Behymer 
takes this opportunity of thanking the various individuals, 
schools, societies and clubs whose foresight and integrity 
and hearty co-operation have made it possible to send thes« 
world famous artists to the cities above mentioned. 


Kubelik with the National Symphony 
When the National Symphony Orchestra gives its first 
Sunday night concert in the Hippodrome on November 21 


with Jan Kubelik as soloist, the performance will be for 
the financial benefit of the Church of Perpetual Exposition, 
of which the Rev. J. A. Pauze, S. S. S., is pastor. Com 


mittees of leading men and women of the Catholic Chureh 
have taken charge of the sale of tickets and of other 
details. 
Clarence H. 
tive committee 


Mackey is honorary chairman of the execu 
for the concert and W. Bourke Cockran 
chairman of the arrangements committee. On the execu 
tive committee are Mrs. Robert Collier, Mrs. Allan A 
Ryan, Mrs. Henry Waters Taft, Countess de Laugiers 
Villars, and Mrs. Johanna Lyendecker, Claire Heide has 
charge of the program committee. Mrs, Collier has made 
her home at No. 927 Park avenue, one of the offices for 
the sale of tickets. 

Mr. Kubelik at this concert will play 
in the United States one of three violin 
he has composed his last American 
Bodanzky will conduct the performance 
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Recent Bookings for Robert Quait 

booked recently for Robert Quait, the 
Anderson, his manager, are as follows 
“The Crusaders,” November 9; 


Engagements 
tenor, by Walter 
Evansville, Choral Society, 


St. Louis Pageant Choral Society, “The Bells,” Rach 
maninoff, and Rossini’s “Stabat Mater,’ November 29 and 
30; Detroit Orpheus Club, “The American Ace,” etc., De 
cember 14; Philadelphia Mendelssohn Club, recital, Janu 
ary 12; Lowell Choral Society, “Elijah,” January 25; Pitts- 
burgh Mendelssohn Choir, “Hora Novissima,” March 2. 
Wilson Lamb Pupil Gives Recital 

On October 6, at the Roosevelt Memorial Temple, New 
Jersey, Loretta Chatman, coloratura soprano, gave an in 
teresting and artistic program before a large audience 
Some of her numbers were “Caro Nome,” “Kiss” waltz, 
by Arditti, and several others, all of which were heartily 
received. This is only one of many of Wilson Lamb’s 


pupils who are singing professionally 
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“RECORD AUDIENCE 


Lazaro’s tenor even exceeded expectations. 
such range that he takes the high C 


throughout was excellent._Montreal Gazette, October 4, 1920. 


A tenor with a sweetness, richness and 
lied to repeat the “Addio” and to sing the 
ontreal, October 5, 1920. 


Lazaro gave other than merely top tones; he sang 


Mr. : 
others think necessary 


erations of bad taste with which 
ontreal, October 4, 1920. 


October 4, 1920. 


HEARD RIGOLETTO” 
“LAZARO SCORED TRIUMPH” 


It is a noble voice, full of liquid melody, with 
without the slightest effort, 


“La donna e mobile” 


as a true artist without the 
to earn 
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LAZARO 


Tenor 


Scores Success in Opera and in First New York Recital 


‘Aida” 
We 


Lazaro in 


advance notices. were 


while his expressive singing 


sustained his reputation 


for the singer, who apart from responding to curtain call after curtain call had to render 
a warmth which is extraordinary, Lazaro was com two encores.—Quebec Telegraph, October 7, 1920 
three times.-La Presse, 
“A SPANISH McCORMACK"—GLOBE 


exag He sang with 
Devortr, 


public favor.—Le 


Gifted with a voice of unusual sweetness, 


pression.—Morning Telegraph 


“LAZARO SCORED COMPLETE TRIUMPH” 


An audience that taxed the extreme capacity of the pt Denis Theater and filled the lobby, Mr. Lazaro has a voice of exceptionally beautiful timbre.—New York American 
stairways, and all the available space heard Hipolito Lazaro the tenor score a magnificent 
triumph in “Rigoletto” on Saturday evening. hey went hear Lazaro, proclaimed and Beenie Si 4 “7 f : 
heralded by eminent critics as Caruso’s closest and most formidable rival. And they were “SPANISH TENOR ATTRACTS LARGE RECITAL AUDIENCE 
not disappointed. He is a wonderful singer. There can be no doubt of that.—Montreal Herald, 
Mr. Lazaro is a personality as well as a singer.-Evening Telegraw 
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was to us a veritable 
wrong, 
Rhadames was simply superb.—Le 


The famous tenor who earned such 


revelation We doubted if he would come up to his 
as he far exceeded our expectation His interpretations of 
Soleil, Quebec, October 5, 1920 
a triumph on the opening night in “Aida” more than 
His rendition of th 4 donna e mobile’ was a genuine triumph 


a lavish display of tone, 
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sentiment and dramatic feeling New York Herald 


Mr. Lazaro sang with a wealth of feeling and ex 
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SASCHA JACOBSEN, ALTHOUGH BORN IN RUSSIA, 
IS CLASSED AMONG AMERICA’S GREAT VIOLINISTS 


At the Age of Eleven, the Young Virtuoso Was Brought to this Country and has Received All of His Instruction Here 
with Franz Kneisel—His Coming Tour Made Up Mostly of Re-engagements—His Annual Recital at Carnegie Hall on 
November 10—Continues His Search for American Compositions — Soon to Produce a Musical Comedy 


\lthough Sascha Jacobsen was not born in America he 
may be looked upon as much more of an American violinist 
than many who were born here. He came to America from 
Russia at the age of eleven with his parents, and since that 
day has never known any other country. Among violinists 
he is one of the few who have achieved the top rank of his 
profession without enjoying some study abroad, that period 
which was looked upon for years as the essential thing in 
every artist’s career 

Instead of studying abroad, Mr, Jacobsen entered the vio- 
lin class of the veteran Franz Kneisel, who during the years 
when his public appearance was always associated with the 
Kneisel Quartet spent a good part of his time teaching in 
the Institute of Musical Art. The boy’s remarkable talent 
soon won recognition, and efforts were made to send him 
abroad for further study. They failed, however, and Mr. 
Jacobsen stayed on with Franz Kneisel. If the lack of 
European opportunity ever militated against his success, 
there is no proof thereof. Instead, he gained so much of 
technical finish through the association with Mr. Kneisel 
that when he made his metropolitan debut in November, 1915, 
he was immediately hailed as one of the most promising of 
the younger generation of violinists. 

rhe proof of the pudding is in the eating, and the proof 
of an artist’s ability is in the number of teweceewedl he 
receives and particularly in the number of re-engagements 
he has to play. By this test, Sascha Jacobsen stands among 
the front rank of his profession Last season, the fourth 
since his debut in New York, Mr. Jacobsen played over 
sixty recitals and appeared as soloist with the New York 
Philharmonic Society and New York Symphony Society and 
the Baltimore Symphony. 

His tour carried him over a wide stretch of territory 
through the East, the South, and the Middle West. To 
many, if not the majority of the cities in which he played, 
he returns this year for a second recital 

When seen recently by a representative of the MusIcaL 
Counier at his home on Madison avenue, the violinist was 
busy rehearsing with his accompanist, Emanuel Balaban, for 
his annual New York recital, which is to take place at Carne- 


things, 
find American compositions that interest me, I find also that 
practically without exception they are unviolinistic. 
also that there is this prejudice: 
have us believe that those qualities in a composition which 


musical qualities ; 
ornamentation is false writing for the voice. 
ment that has had its rise in the artificial nature of so many 
compositions that are ornate and nothing else, but at the 
same 


of light music for a musical comedy. 
lowing the paths blazed by Fritz Kreisler, Eddy Brown, and 
Efrem Zimbalist—all of them, by the way, violinists. 


Mr. 
‘tog a field to be eschewed by the serious in music. 
Indeed, 
musicians in 
field that our stages have been cluttered with so much music 
that is cheap, tawdry, and uninteresting. Times were when 
the serious musicians of France and Austria looked upon 
the field of light music as a legitim< ate outlet for musical 
expre ssion. 
duced during their lighter moments. 
than their serious compositions ?” 


without, unfortunately, any success. And if I do 


I find 
Many a composer would 


allow the violinist full scope for technical display are un- 
they would have us think that all bravura 
It is a state- 


it is an illogical position for the composer to 


Would 


time, 


take. Ornament in music has its appointed place. 


you rule out the meaningful lace-work of composers like 
Bach and 
scope for technically brilliant passages without loss of mu- 
sical value, and a lesson to every American composer.” 


Mozart? Certainly herein is to be found full 


Mr. Jacobsen is engaged on the composition 


At present, ) 
In so doing, he is fol- 


“The light opera stage has always interested me,” said 
Jacobsen. “Nor do I hold with so many that it is too 


am inclined to believe that it is because serious 
America have neglected the musical comedy 


Consider the great music that the masters pro- 
Is it any less valuable 


There is indeed hope for the light opera stage in the fact 


that men like Kreisler, Zimbalist and Jacobsen have turned 
their attention to it. 
juvenation of that stage; 
something of definite and permanent value. 


Out of their efforts must come a re- 
out of their efforts must come 





Caselotti’s Pupils in Recital 
G. H. Caselotti, the well kngwn New York and Bridge- 
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Ebba Nyberg; “O Bocca Dolorosa” (Sibella), Sophie Dew; 
“The Swallows” (Cowen), Minnie Bergstrom; “Because” 
(D’Hardelot), and “Il Bacio” (Arditi), Anna Le Beau; 
“Ouvres Tes Yeux Bleu” (Massenet), and “Unmindful of 
the Roses” (Schneider), Eva Hodgkins; and Maria Luisa, 
the ten year old daughter of the maestro, who played as a 
piano solo a waltz by Chopin and a “Tarantella” by Scar- 
molin. Maestro Caselotti played the piano accompani- 
ments for all of his pupils. 


Grand Opera at Brookfield 


The remarkable thing about the Brookfield Summer 
School pupils is what they achieve in the short space of 
a three months’ session. Gathered as they are from 
many States, they bring many things in common, among 
them good voices and ambition. There is also a ‘willing- 
ness to work that can hardly be expected in a school where 
there are no institutional requirements nor examinations 
except for teachers’ and artists’ certificates. 

The 1920 session recently closed was highly successful. 
In addition to the incidental lectures and concerts there 
were the usual classes in musical theory and history. Also 
forty-eight normal sessions, at which each of the fifty 
pupils made a number of appearances as soloists, all of 
which were publicly criticised by the faculty and their 
fellow students. 

It would seem that such a routine was quite sufficient 
to occupy the time of students even though they were 
greedy for work, but in addition to the regular duties of 
the session, the students wrote and gave two musical plays 
which were based on plantation and Puritan episodes. 
These attracted much favorable comment by their clever- 
ness and originality. 

The first week of August the students gave the entire 
opera of “Mignon,” and the last week of August the “Bar- 
ber of Seville.” The scenery was built and painted at the 
school; the costumes were also school products. The suc- 
cess of these operas is beyond belief and is due largely to 
Hilda Deighton, who has_ directed the operas given at 
Brookfield since the operatic department was organized in 
1915. The theater has an ample stage, a large number of 
dressing rooms, and a seating capacity of 250. It is safe 
to believe that the town of Brookfield, and music lovers 
from nearby towns, fill the little theater to overflowing. 

Dr. Frank E. Miller, Prof. W. J. Baltzell and Prof. 
Charles B. Farnsworth, all of New York, were among 
those who addressed the students at the 1920 session. Her- 
bert Wilber Greene, the director and founder, established 
the school in 1900, in which year there was an attendance 
of less than a dozen students, all housed in the old home- 


gie Hallon November 10, Mr. Jacobsen, in speaking of his 
recital, said that he was sorry there were no American com- 
positions on the program, Of recent years, he pointed out 
that there has been a tremendous industry among native 
composers but their output has been sadly lacking in digni- 
fied violin compositions. At best, our musicians devote their 
attention to the composition of songs and piano pieces with, 
of course, dn occasional essay in the field of chamber and 
orchestral music 

very young American violinist, 
he has stated, “would like to use more 
tions on his program, but alas, we cannot find them. 
past summer, | made a diligent search for 
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stead where he lived. Now there are seven houses, the 
theater, the small recital hall and a 200 acre farm, which 
furnishes all the milk and vegetables consumed by the 
school, The present easy capacity of the school is fifty 
students, which has been much exceeded since the oper- 
atic department was established. 

While on two occasions artists from the Metropolitan 
Opera House have appeared and sung at Brookfield to the 
great delight of the students, artists from outside the 
school have never participated in any of the operatic per- 
formances. The following operas have been given in 
Brookfield: “Faust,” “Il Trovatore,” “Madame Butter- 
fly,” “La Bohéme,” “Secret of Suzanne,” “Carmen,” “Pagli- 
acci,” “Hansel and Gretel,” “Cavalleria Rusticana,” “La 
Gioconda,” _ Tales of Hoffman,” “Mignon” and “Barber 
of Seville.’ 


port teacher, gave a recital at his residence, 145 
Lenox avenue, Bridgeport, Conn., on the evening of Sun- 
day, October 24, on which occasion he presented several of 
his advanced pupils in the following program: “Smilin’ 
Through” (Arthur A, Penn), Alice Nelson; “Ave “Maria” 
(Luzzi), Ebba Nyberg; “Castles in Spain” (Searmolin), 
Anna Le Beau; “Voce di donna,” from “La Gioconda,” 

Sophie Dew; “Just You” (Burleigh), Minnie Bergstrom ; 

“A Song to Sing” (Mead), and “The Cry of Rachel” (Sal- 
ter), Eva Hodgkins; “Coming Back Home to You” (Do- 
rel), Catherine Jennings; “Values” (Vanderpool), Alice 
Nelson; “Absent” (Metcalf), and “Mattinata” (Tosti), 


vocal 


myself among them,” 
American composi- 
Dur- 


ing the new 














London String Quartet Scores in Boston 
The popularity of the London String Quartet is con- 


stantly increasing. These interesting Englishmen are rap- 
idly creating a following all their own. At their Boston 
concert last week they turned away over three hundred 
people. Immediately after this appearance their manager, 
Antonia Sawyer, received three requests for their reappear- 
ance from local managers. Later, at their concert in To- 
ronto, the press made many complimentary comparisons of 
the playing of the London String Quartet and other ensem- 
ble organizations. Mrs. Sawyer has already booked many 
concerts for them when they return to this country next 
autumn, 


Delma-Heide Reopens His Studio 


Comte De Delma-Heide, the well known tenor, singer 
and teacher, after a short vacation, returned to Paris and 
reopened his studio in the Rue Marbeuf for the winter 
season, on Tuesday, October 5, with an informal musical 
reception. During the afternoon Count Delma entertained 
his friends and pupils with an impromptu song recital, ar- 
ranging the selections in three groups. The program in- 
own numbers by Martini, Beethoven, Schubert, Mrs. H. 
A. Beach, Adolph M. Foerster, G. W. Chadwick, Mas- 

Tosti, Pessard, Hahn and Moret. 


Boyd Wells Busy on the Coast 


Boyd Wells, the pianist, head of the piano department 
of the flourishing Cornish School of Music at Seattle, 
Wash., spent most of the summer in New York and Chi- 
cago, returning in September to resume his work in Seat- 
tle and taking with him several new teachers whom he 
selected in the East to assist in the work of the school. 
Mr. Wells’ work will keep him pretty well centered in 
Seattle until the holidays, but after that he has a num- 
ber of important concert engagements to fill in the larger 
coast cities. 











IN PARKER’S “HORA NOVISSIMA” at the 


WORCESTER FESTIVAL 


Following are excerpts from the Worcester papers pene Alma 

Beck's appearance there in Parker’s ‘“‘Hora Novissim 
‘Alma Beck, the contralto, was the last member i the quartet to 

be heard. She is the newcomer to this part of the country, but if 
she always sings as she did last night she will surely soon take her 
place as one of the chief favorites. She has youth and a very at- 
tractive personality to add as assets to her very fine voice. Whether 
this voice is a real contralto or a low mezzo-soprano makes really no 
difference, It is sufficient that it is rich and beautiful in quality with 
a quantity — to any demands likely to be made upon it 

In her perfomance of “Gens duce splendida,"’ Miss Beck proved 
that in addition to her exceptional vocal equipment she has an un- 
usual amount of musical intelligence as well, and her singing made a 
deep impression upon her very _responsive audience. vaeWorcester Even- 
ing Gazette, Thursday, October 7, 1920. 

“Alma Beck, the contralto, pleased with her magnetic personality 
and even vocal quality. She filied the hall with ease and carried her 
aria thru with a remarkably Cervent interpretation.”’—Worcester Daily 
Te legram, Thursday, October 7, 192¢ 

‘For the profuse’ harmonies thet ‘Parker created for the solo voices 

a quartet of splendid singers had been provided in Florence Hinkle, 
soprano; Alma Beck, contralto; George Hamlin, tenor, and Milton C. 
Snyder, bass, Of these, three are old testival friends. The new- 
comer, Miss Beck, is now added to the friendly circle, having proved 
her right to be a part of it by displaying a deep, rich contralto voice 
which she uses with marked taste and expression.’’—IVorcester Evening 


Post, Thursday, October 7, 1920. 
New York 
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Lenora Sparkes on Southern Tour 


Lenora Sparkes opened her season with a return engage- 
ment in the I, E. Suckling series, at Massey Hall, Toronto, 
on October 22, appearing jointly with the London String 
Quartet. From there the Metropolitan prima donna jour- 
neyed to Lenoir, N. C., for the opening date of her Southern 
tour on October 25. ‘She sang in Gainesville, Ga., on the 
27th, and followed that engagement with concerts in Atlan- 
ta on the 29th; Milledgeville, Ga., on the 30th; Augusta, 
Ga., on Novemeber 1, and Columbus, Miss., on November 5. 


Sight Singing 
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Grace Hofheimer’s Many Successes 


Grace Hofheimer is a very young pianist who has rap- 
idly won a following through her serious art and interpre- 
tative ability. She has made a place for herself through 
her recitals in New York at Aeolian Hall and Princess 
Theater, and has recently completed her first tour of the 
South, during which she achieved unqualified success at 
every appearance, and, as a result, many re-engagements 








GRACE HOFHEIMER, 


Pianist. 


are pending. While on tour one local manager wrote on 
the envelope of a forwarded letter, “Folks are delighted 
with your playing,” and since her return to New York she 
has received a letter from another local manager, part of 
which is here quoted: “We would be glad to know when- 
ever you begin booking appearances in the South, for we 
would love to have you in South Boston, Va., again, for 
you made an impression on our public which will linger.” 

Miss Hofheimer will start a six weeks’ tour of the Mid- 
dle West on November 8. Aside from her reputation as 
a concert pianist, Miss Hofheimer is well known as a lec- 
ture-recitalist and teacher. Many of her pupils have ap- 
peared in concerts at Wanamaker Auditorium, New York, 
and elsewhere. The lecture-recitals given by Miss Hof- 
heimer at Columbia University, New York, last March re- 
sulted in a re-engagement. She will give a two-piano re- 
cital with Andre Benoist on January 10, and will direct the 
studies of Mr. Benoist’s pupils when he is touring. 

Miss Hofheimer expects to return to the metropolis 
from her Western tour about December 20. 


The N. F. M. C. Young Artist Contests 


The National Federation of Musical Clubs has just 
issued the following notice in regard to the Young Artist 
Contests, which are held biennially under its auspices: 
State contests are to be held between November 1, 1920, 
and April 15, 1921; district contests, between April 22 and 
May 15, 1921; and the final or national contest, June 8 to 
15, 1921, at the biennial festival to be held in the “Tri- 
Cities 

The entrance requirements are that contestants must be 
trained in America. In the voice department they shall be 
between the ages of twenty .and thirty years. In piano 
and violin, between eighteen and thirty years. Winners in 
State and district contests receive official certificates and 
the gold Federation badge. Winners in the national con- 
test receive cash prizes of $150 each and an additional re- 
ward of a series of appearances in public under the man- 
agement of the national chairman or contests. 

The winners of the 1919 biennial contest were given a 
tour of thirty-five concerts in January, February, March 
and April, 1920, each of them receiving $50 for each con- 
cert. Their entire local expenses and part of their travel- 
ing expenses were taken care of by the clubs engaging 
them. 

The Aeolian Company of New York City has given in 
perpetuity the use of its beautiful auditorium, Aeolian 
Hall, for a concert to be given by the winning contestants 
of the National Federation of Musical Clubs during the 
month of April in each biennial year. There being no 
rental fee for the hall, other local expenses will be cared 
for by the New York State president and the Empire Dis- 
trict president, and the net proceeds of the concert will be 
given to the national prize winners. A. A. Van De Mark, 
director of the American Music Festival at Lockport, N. Y., 
has arranged for a joint appearance of the winners at 
this festival, each one to receive $50, to be known as the 
“Lockport Festival Prize,” and each one also has an ap- 
pearance at Kimball Hall, Chicago, III, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Neumann, to be known as the “F. Wight 


Neumann Prize.’ 


Conradi Plays for Baldwin School 


Luther Conradi gave a most interesting piano recital 
at the Baldwin School at Bryn Mawr, Pa., on Friday even- 
inz, October 15, before a thoroughly appreciative audience. 
He played in a musicianly manner works by Bach, Bee- 
thoven, Schumann, Schubert, Burmeister and Chopin. 


Emma Roberts Much Feted in Lynchburg 


Citizens of Lynchburg, Va., and the students and facylty 
of Randolph-Macon College vied with each other in doing 
honor to Emma Roberts during her stay there in connec- 
tion with the recital which she gave at the Academy of 
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Music on October 12. The concert was given for the 
benefit of the Lynchburg Chapter of the college alumni, 
and since both Miss Roberts and her accompanist, Florence 
Harvey, are graduates of the college, the event took on 
unusual interest. The theater was decorated in the college 
colors and was filled to capacity. One number on the pro- 
gram which made an especial appeal to the audierice was 
“Homing,” by Del Riego, which the contralto gave as a 
token of her regard for her alma mater and her old asso- 
ciations. 

The Lynchburg Rotary Club had arranged its annual 
banquet for the night of the concert, but in deference to 
the fact that Miss Roberts is a Rotarian, the date was 
changed to the following evening and the singer was the 
guest of honor. That same afternoon she was tendered 
two receptions at the college, one by the members of the 
faculty and the other by the student body. In addition, 
many private affairs were arranged to welcome her back. 

Her program included the “Amour viens aider” aria from 
“Samson et Dalila,” a group of French and Russian songs 
in their original texts, and a final English group ranging 
from five of the “Mother Goose Rhymes” arranged by 
Bainbridge Crist, some negro spirituals, Kramer’s “The 
Last Hour,” to “The Chattering Squaw” by Loomis and 
MacFadyen’s “Love Is the Wind.” She was obliged to add 
many encores, 

Miss Harvey, as usual, provided admirable accompani- 
ments and was heard in a solo group also. 

The same program was repeated under the auspices of 
the Music Study Club of Danville, Va., on October 16, and 
the two artists brought out an audience which tested the 
capacity of Averett College Hall. 


Fuerstman Announces Newark Concerts 


Judging by the advance demand for season tickets to 
the World Famous Artists’ Series of concerts at the New- 
ark Armory, the pilgrimage of music lovers to the North 
Jersey “Holy Land” of music this season will record 
new epoch in the history of music in the United States. 
Beginning with Geraldine Farrar night on November 4, 
the ten concerts provided by Mr. Fuerstman for the sea- 
son of 1920-21 will incur an investment on his part of about 
$100,000. With such names as Caruso, Galli-Curci, Kreis- 
ler, Rachmaninoff, Alma Gluck and Zimbalist, Kubelik, 
Schumann-Heink, Louise Homer and daughter, and Ger- 
aldine Farrar, all previous records of artistic as well as 
material success are in line to be surpassed. The fact that 
Manager Fuerstman has left the choice of a tenth artist 
to the preference of his public, discloses anew his deter- 
mination to give his patrons who and what they want. 


Mildred Wellerson’s Recital November 6 


Mildred Wellerson, the ten year old cello virtuoso, who 
is scheduled to give a recital in Carnegie Hall onthe even- 
ing of November 6, recently expressed herself as follows 
to a representative of the MusicAL Courier; 

“IT must say that I am proud of my program. Just im- 
agine a cellist giving a recital without playing anything by 
either Popper or Golterman! 





MILDRED WELLERSON, 
Cellist. 


The dignified and very musical concerto by Volkmann | 
love almost as much as Bach. It seems to me that no 
other concerto for ” cello is so soulful and so rich mu- 
sically as this work; but the very old sonata by Corelli is 
just wonderful, and gives me the real feeling of how the 
people loved, lived and danced in those glorious times.” 


Singing Teachers’ isenitaten to Meet 

The New York Singing Teachers’ Association, Inc. (six 
teenth year), will be addressed on Tuesday evening, No 
vember 9, at 9 o'clock, in studio 810, Carnegie Hall Build 
ing, by Edmund J. Myer, vocal pedagogue, author and 
lecturer, on the following subject: “The Function of the 
Breath Bands (False Cords) During the Act of Singing 
and the Fundamental Principle of Automatic Breath Con- 
trol.” There will be practical illustrations. Teachers of 
singing and interested students of the voice are invited. 


Boston to Hear Birgit Engell 
Birgit Engell, the Danish soprano, will appear in Boston 
on November 17, one week after making her first American 
appearance in Carnegie Hall. 











I have my wonderful Bach, 
whom I love more than any other composer, dead or alive. 
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“During my entire stay in this country I have 
used the Baldwin exclusively and my respect and 
admiration for your magnificent mstrument has 
grown constantly. I have one in my studio which 
has so admirably stood the test of ye irs olf con 
stant use that it is in as fine a condition as when 
first placed in my hands 


“In my American concert tours I have frequently 
had occasion to use a different Baldwin piano each 
evening, and I find all uniformly good. Whether 


playing with orchestra or solo I use the same in 
strument, as your pianos are so thoroughly fin 
that one can get the greatest amount of volume and 
still have perfect purity of tone 


1‘ Aeootés oC. 
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(Continued from page 12.) 
traditions of Master Auer, when she made her debut here 
ago, but now she is a very good violinist indeed, 
foremost of women players and to be 
ranked with the best of the men, Technic she has in 
ample supply—as every Auer graduate—but in her 
playing, one notes especially the warm, suave, supple, ear 
soothing tone, never once harsh even in pure display 
passages. And a bow-arm she has, that can sing rarely a 
cantabile At Carnegie Hall on Wednesday afternoon, 
October 27, she began with the Grieg G minor sonata, not 
heard here in a long time, but a delightfully clean, brisk 
work to which she and Richard Hageman did full justice. 
Then came the Chausson “Poeme,” just the work to give 
her every opportunity for the display of her delicately 
ensitive musicianship Its romantic, often passionate, 
given with great warmth and feeling. The 
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balance of the program was made up of shorter works by 
Debussy, Sinding, Tor Aulin, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Paganini, 
Grasse and Brahms. The Paganini twentieth caprice was 
pure brilliance, the Grasse “Waves at Play” made its 
inevitable hit, and after the concluding Hungarian Dance 
the audience insisted on four encores. It was by far Miss 
Given’s most successful recital here. Richard Hageman 
was an accompanist of the very first order. 


Ellen Rumsey, Contralto 


On Wednesday afternoon, October 27, Ellen 
gave a most successful debut recital at Aeolian Hall. 
Among the composers represented were Schubert, Liszt, 
Tschaikowsky, Schumann, Brahms, Pierne, Homer, Spal- 
ding and Dirk Foch, Miss Rumsey displayed an excellent 
contralto voice, rich in color and extremely sympathetic, 
and in addition to this she has youth and charm. Her dic- 
tion was good and her interpretations artistic. Several 
repetitions were demanded during the program, and the 
young singer was recalled to the platform many times. 
Coenraad V. Bos in the role of accompanist can always be 
counted upon to aid in the success of a program, and upon 
this occasion he fully lived up to his reputation. 


OCTOBER 28 


Mardones and Torello 


There was a concert of “low” music at Aeolian Hall on 
Thursday evening, October 28. Jose Mardones, the fine 
Spanish bass of the Metropolitan Opera, who has one of 
the lowest and finest bass voices in existence today, sang 
several arias, sympathetically accompanied by Giuseppe 
Bamboschek, the Metropolitan conductor. Mardones’ 
sonorous voice, which sounds large in the Metropolitan, 
1s positively huge in Aeolian Hall and its resonant tones. 
combined with the finish of his vocal art, roused the audi- 
ence to prolonged applause after each of his appearances. 

The novelty was the appearance of Antonjo Torello, 
double-bass virtuoso, Double-bass virtuosos are not every- 
day occurrences—thank Heaven! one is tempted to add. Mr. 
Torello is a marvel at playing the instrument. He accom- 
plishes feats of bowing, fingering and particularly of har- 
monic playing that seem impossible. But the instrument 
itself is so ugly in tone—except in lyric passages on the 
top string, when it quite resembles the cello—and the neces- 
sary postures and gyrations of anyone playing it so comical 
and laughter compelling, that little real musical enjoy- 
nent is to be drawn from it. Also, judging by what Mr. 
Torello played, the repertory for the instrument appears 
to be made up of quite inferior music. Mr. Torello used 
a three string bass. The audience applauded him liberally. 


John Campbell, Tenor 


John Campbell, a young tenor who has been heard here 
in churth work, gave his first Aeolian Hall recital on 
Thursday afternoon, October 28, before an appreciative 
audience. 

Mr. Campbell possesses a voice of very sympathetic qual- 
ity, sweet and clear, and when he overcame his nervous- 
ness during the first group his control of it was noticeably 
better. His opening number was “Deeper and Deeper 
Still” from the oratorio “Jephtha,” Handel, which dis- 
played his ability as an oratorio singer. The second group, 
consisting of old Italian songs by Peri, Pergolesi, Bruni 
and Rontani, was beautifully rendered. These were in- 
vested with "genuine feeling and aroused warm applause 
from the interested listeners. As charming also was the 
French group of works by Szule, Hue and Aubert. In 
his addition of various folk songs to the program Mr. 
Campbell struck a happy selection, as these were particu- 
larly interesting and also found evident appreciation. Hrs 
singing throughout the program held the audience, and by 
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the time his final group had arrived there was no doubt in 
the minds of those present but that Mr. Campbell is a 
singer who leaves an excellent impression. 

Richard Hageman, who was at the piano, furnished his 
usual masterly accompaniments. 


OCTOBER 29 


Ninon Romaine, Pianist 


On Friday afternoon, October 29, Ninon Romaine, af 
American pianist, who studied abroad and performed with 
success in Germany, made her debut recital at Aeolian 
Hall. She displayed a large tone and played with great 
repose. Her technic was excellent and particularly well 
rendered was the group of Chopin. After the tarantella by 
Liszt several encores were demanded. 


Mary Mellish, Soprano 

Mary Mellish, soprano of the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany, made her New York debut in a song recital at 
Aeolian Hall on Friday evening, October 29, before a large 
and friendly audience. With oenraad V. g hy that skilled 
accompanist, she went through a program of varied make- 
up which began with numbers by Handel, Lully and Mo- 
zart, and included French, English and several Brahms 
and Strauss songs, sung in her native tongue. 

Miss Mellish made a most agreeable impression upon her 
listeners. She is the possessor of a lyric soprano voice of 
exceptionally fine quality, light and flexible. Although in 
the beginning, perhaps, through nervousness, her control 
of it was not the best, as the evening grew she conquered 
herself. One commendable feature of Miss Mellish’s work 
was her accuracy in pitch, for the writer did not notice a 
single note that did not ring true. Such an accomplishment 
is indeed a pleasure. In her rendition of the Brahms and 
Strauss numbers, she was most successful, and invested 
them with lovely ‘feeling and insight. Brahms’ “The Watch- 
ful Lover” had to be repeated and justly so. 

Her final group, consisting of English songs, contained 
“The Widow Bird,” Treharne, and “A-Whispering,” by 
Mana-Zucca, which were among the popular contributions. 

Miss Mellish received many beautiful flowers and the 
piano was not large enough to hold them all. 


OCTOBER 30 
Ervin Nyredghazi, Pianist 


There was a large and enthusiastic audience at Carnegie 
Hall on Saturday afternoon, October 30, to enjoy the sec- 
ond recital of Ervin Nyredghazi. The word “enjoy” is 
used advisedly, for this young artist performed an excel- 
lent program in a manner which it would be difficult to 
excel, There is a power in his tone quite out of keeping 
with the impression the slender figure makes. He opened 
the program with the Schubert impromptu, op. 90, No. 1, 
which was followed by the Beethoven “Appassionata” so- 
nata. The artist was at his best in a group of Chopin 
which included a scherzo, mazurka, nocturne and etude, 
played with a scintillating beauty which so delighted his 
audience that he was obliged to return again and again, and 
finally to play an encore. One of the loveliest things he did 
was the Debussy “Arabesque,” grouped with the Saint- 
Saéns toccata, which was technically fine, however much 
it lacked poetic beauty. The Rachmaninoff prelude in G 
minor and two numbers by Liszt, valse impromptu and the 
twelfth rhapsody, completed his programmed offerings. 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Pianist 


When Ossip Gabrilowitsch comes to New York for a 
recital there is always a packed house to greet him, as 
there was on Saturday afternoon, October 30, at Aeolian 
Hall. And it is an audience that comes with the knowl- 
edge that it is going to enjoy Gabrilowitsch’s playing thor- 
oughly, for he is an old friend among the artists, and his 
playing always has those same poetic, colorful, romantic 
characteristics that particularly distinguish him~from his 
fellow pianists and have won him so many friends. So 
interest centers in what he plays—and it is generally some- 
thing unusual, for he is not an artist of perennial pro- 
grams made up only of sure fire successes. Saturday he 
played an early Beethoven sonata—op. 22—seldom heard, 
but fine music when its comparative simplicity is illumi- 
nated by such a musical intelligence as Gabrilowitsch’s; the 
César Franck prelude, chorale and fugue (with which the 
Belgian master Gabrilowitsch is in particular sympathy) ; 
a Schumann arabesque and novelette; the exquisite Schu- 
bert B flat major impromptu; a Weber rondo, “La 
Gaiété,” into which even his art could not bring much 
semblance of life; and a Chopin nocturne and the seldom 
heard tarantelle by the same composer, which undoubtedly 
remains seldom heard because it is one of the Pole’s weak- 
est works. Here is an unhackneyed program, interesting 
from start to finish, the less known and less worthy works 
(musically speaking ) offered special value because of the 
opportunity to hear them interpreted by one of the fore- 
most pianists. There was hearty applause for everything 
and continued recalls at the end when the pianist added 
these extra numbers. The ‘audience was of a size that 
filled the stage as well as the hall. 


Gabriel Engel, Violinist 


Gabriel Engel is a young American violinist who, if he 
is not to be ranked with the baker’s dozen of virtuosos who 
center in New York at the present moment, plays the 
violin very well indeed, with agreeable tone, considerable 
technical freedom, and evident seriousness. He played the 
Beethoven C minor sonata, op. 30, No. 2, an adagio ap- 
passionata by Bruch, a violin concerto by Prof. Cornelius 
Rybner, formerly of Columbia, an arrangement of Schu- 
mann’s “Gartenmelodie” for piano, and a Tschaikowsky 
scherzo—not a very well—assorted program. The Bruch 
work was not of his best; nor did the Rybner work— 
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played for the first time, it was stated—at all justify the 
extravagantly laudatory advance notices sent out about it 
by the concertgiver. One fears that Mr. Engel is the 
victim of his own enthusiasms. Giuseppe Bamboschek, at 
the piano, provided excellent support. 


Mishel Piastro, Violinist 


At his second recital, given in Carnegie Hall on Saturday 
evening, October 30, Mishel Piastro, the Russian violinist 
confirmed and strengthened the impression he had made 
at his American debut in the same hall a few weeks ago. 
Piastro is really an impressive violinist. To use a col- 
loquial expression, he has everything. Ample technic, there 
is, both of fingers and bow arm, but in that, one is not 
interested. It is the complete artistic finish with which he 
plays whatever is on his program that makes him act. He 
began with the familiar Corelli “La Folia” variations— 
and they were played in the style of Corelli; then came 
such a performance of the Wieniawski F sharp minor con- 
certo as Wieniawski himself might have given. It is so 
refreshing in these days of “individual” (and freakish) in- 
terpretations to find an artist whose sole ambition is to do 
the fullest justice to the wishes of the composer. And what 
composer could wish for a more luscious, full, round, warm 
and minutely controlled tone than Piastro’s to present his 
thoughts? Two numbers heard for the first time here were 
the violinist’s own transcription of a Scarlatti allegrissimo, a 
brilliant piece of virtuoso work, and a transcription of 
Grieg’s “Lonely Wanderer,” also ‘by Piastro, a particularly 
effective bit, which pleased the audience immensely. The an- 
dante from the Tschaikowsky string quartet, in the Auer 
transcription, did not fail to win its usual favor when the 
beauty of Piastro’s tone was lent to its suave melodies, and 
the program ended with—except for encores—Wieniawski’s 
“Souvenir de Moscow,” a sheaf of technical fireworks as 
played by him. There was a large audience which left 
no doubt as to its attitude toward the recitalist—one of the 
most hearty approval. Josef Adler furnished satisfactory 
accompaniments. 


OCTOBER 31 


Jan Kubelik, Violinist 


A huge audience, overflowing in hundreds onto the stage, 
gathered in the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, October 
31, to welcome Jan Kubelik back to New York. There 
was interest not only in the violinist, but in the composer, 
for it was the occasion of the first performance in this 
country of his first concerto for violin and orchestra. The 
orchestra was selected from that of the Metropolitan 
Opera and conducted with capable thoroughness by Richard 
Hageman. The program opened with the playing of the 
“Magic Flute” overture by the orchestra and then came the 
Kubelik concerto. As he came out to play, he was greeted 
with prolonged applause which kept him from beginning 
for several minutes. He is the same Kubelik as ever— 
a bit older, a bit more mature, a trifle stouter, perhaps, but 
with the same black hair and the same kindly, yet dignified 
features. 

It is evident that Kubelik, as a composer, has not been 
bitten by modernism. His concerto is a straighforward, 
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Mabel Wood Hill can write humorous music 
as well as the deeply poetical; witness the fore- 
going “first page” of her setting of an Old 
Nursery rhyme, “Captain Bing.” A fearsome pi- 
rate clutching money-bags, with his sloop sailing 
the high seas, is pictured in yellow and black on 
the title-page. Inside is told the story of this 
sea-rover, who 


Fill’d his hold so full of gold 
That it would hold no more. : 
The wind it roared, and all on ‘board 
Began to say their prayers, 
While Captain Bing commenced to sing 
To drown his many cares; 
But when he found that he was drowned 
t took him unawares. 


The music is at one with the words, interpret- 
ing every shade of the Cap’n’s horrifie experience. 
Gay and mysterious passages alternate with those 
marked “with fear,” dying away in minor, 
marked “with mystery.” Just the song for an 
encore ! 
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honest work, most agreeable to listen to. It is not old- 
fashioned, but there is (one is tempted to say “Thank 
heavens!”) none of those melodic or harmonic eccen- 
tricities which so many writers of today are pleased to 
think of as “originality.” It begins with the announcement 
of a phrase, martial in character, by the orchestra, which 
is immediately echoed in part and then slightly developed 
in cadenza form in a phrase for the solo violin. This re- 
peats, then orchestra and soloist (a long passage for G 
string) give out the first theme which is developed from 
the orchestra's opening phrase. The lyric second theme 
has the character of a folk song. It is of distinct beauty 
and one of the best themes of the whole work. There are 
the usual repetitions and development, the principal theme 
appearing fortissimo in the whole orchestra near the close 
of the movement, which ends with a brilliant dialogue be- 
tween orchestra and soloist. The slow movement is of 
considerable beauty, cast in the conventional form of a 
song without words. The final movement is perhaps the 
best of the three. The themes sound like the dances of 
Kubelik’s native Bohemia—one of them curiously suggest 
one of the Dvorak gypsy songs. There is much bustle and 
vigor. Orchestra and solo violin race each other to a head- 
long close. Mirabile dictu, in a concerto written by a 
violinist there is no cadenza; nor are there many trick 
passages. The. orchestration is good, though sometimes, 
perhaps, there is a little bit too much accompaniment for 
the strength of the solo instrument. Needless to say, the 
composer played it con amore and it was heartily received 
by the audience. Hageman and his men did full justice to 
the orchestral part. 

After the intermission Kubelik played the Saint-Saéns 
“Havanaise” and “Introduction and Rondo Capriccio,” the 
orchestra gave the Dvorak “Carneval” overture and Kubelik 
ended the evening with the Paganini D major concerto, 
In his playing there was all the old deftness and surety, 
the grace of phrasing and the beauty of tone. One would 
like to hear the concerto in a space less vast than the 
Hippodrome for Kubelik has never been a violinist of the 
heavy bow-arm. That he was no less a favorite with the 
audience than in former years was shown by long and 
hearty applause for everything he did, which called for 
several encores, accompanied sympathetically by Pierre 
Augieras, 


Efrem Zimbalist, Violinist 

The followers of Efrem Zimbalist were out in full force 
at his recital in Carnegie Hall, on Sunday afternoon, 
October 31. The popular violinist played with his accus- 
tomed finish Mozart’s concerto in A major; “Chaconne” ( for 
violin alone), Bach; Andante Cantabile, Tschaikowsky- 
Auer; “Jota Navarre, ” Sarasate, and “Carmen” fantasy, 
Bizet-Sarasate. He was best in the Mozart concerto, 
while he played Bach’s “Chaconne” with much breadth of 
tone, its beauty and majesty was marred by the employ- 
ment of too much individuality. A slight defect in intona- 
tion was perceptible in Sarasate’s “Jota Navarre.” 

Sincere applause was bestowed upon him after each 
number, and at the conclusion of the concert, he was obliged 
to give four encores. 


“Il Trovatore” in Concert Form 


a Trovatore” was the subject of the fourteenth meet- 
ing in the Opera Recital Series, given under the auspices 
of the New York Globe, -at De Witt Clinton Hall, New 
York, on Sunday afternoon, October 31. The work, which 
was presented under the personal direction of Rhea Sil- 


‘berta, was sung by a cast which consisted of Estelle Went- 


worth as Leonora; Marie Winetzkayja, Azucena; Mar- 
garet Clarkson, Inez; Domenico Paonessa, Manrico; Leo 
S. de Hierapolis, Count di Luna, and Pierre Remington, 
Ferrando. At the beginning of the opera and before each 
scene, Charles ,D. Isaacson told the story of the opera to 
an audience which filled every seat in the large auditorium 
and made it necessary for many to stand. Miss Silberta 
furnished the piano accompaniments and acted as leader, 

performing these tasks to the eminent satisfaction of her 
er ots Of the singers, special praise is due Mme. 
Wintezkayja, whose Azucena was a vocal delight, and 
Estelle Wentworth who sang the part of Leonora with 
much charm. 


Margot De Blanck, Pianist 


A young and very talented Cuban pianist, Margot de 
Blanck, made her New York debut at the Princess Theater 
on Sunday afternoon, October 31, before a responsive 
audience. She made a very favorable impression, revealing 
fine technic, a good even tone and fleetness of finger move- 
ment. Her rhythm was also commendable and she played 
intelligently. Miss de Blanck should advance far in her 
art. Her program included the Bach-Liszt prelude and 
fugue in F minor, the Beethoven sonata, op. 27, No. 1, 
nocturne, etude and valse, Chopin, “Danza Cubana,” Cer- 
vantes and “Danza de las Brujas,” de Blanck; etude in 
F minor, Liszt-Paderewski, and the Liszt rhapsody, No. 10. 


National Symphony Orchestra 
Matilda Locus, Soloist. 


Without doubt the appearance of the little fourteen year 
old pianist, Matilda Locus, attracted the most interest at 
the Sunday evening concert of the National Symphony 
Orchestra, Bodanzky conducting. A pupil of Alexander Lam- 
bert, the child played the Saint-Saéns concerto in G minor 
in a manner that reflected much credit on the teaching of 
this well known musician. Miss Locus is an unusually 
talented child. She played with delightful poise for one 
so young, and possesses ample technic. Her playing was 
accurate and seemed not to be marred through any nerv- 
ousness. After each of the three movements, she was 
greeted by bursts of applause. At the end of the concerto 
she was showered with flowers and amused her charmed 
listeners with her unconcealed pleasure over having received 
so many bouquets. Her debut was indeed a success. 

The program opened with the Beethoven symphony No. 
8, in F major, and closed with the first performance in 
New York of “Impressioni Dal Vero” (second series) by 
Malipiero. One cannot escape the feeling that if the manu- 
script of Mr. Malipiero’s was offered to one of our sym- 
phony conductors by a young American composer, it would 
be turned down without a moment's hesitation. It is hard 
to find evidences of anything except industry in the work. 
Dissonances—deliberate playing in two unrelated keys— 
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abound; rhythms change so quickly they cannot be said to 
have been established; of what is known of melodic in 
vention, there appears to be no trace, since there is scarcely 
any need for melody. In twenty-five years Malipiero will 
either be one of the foremost composers of the day—or 
completely forgotten. Today he disturbs our ears, but 
without arousing more than a mild resentment—so many 
are doing it. What a mighty genius was Beethoven! 
That was the message of the concert. And the symphony 
was exquisitely played. 


Muzio, Macbeth and Mardones 


Another series of Sunday night concerts was born last 
Sunday night when the first performance orentned for 
Madison Square Garden was officially begun. The Garden 
is a tremendous place, as everyone knows, and yet the 
management somehow or other filled a large part of the 
huge hall. Where the people came from no one seemed to 
know, but they flocked there in droves. And it was an 
enthusiastic audience bent on having encores and generally 
enjoying themselves. 

The principal star of the evening, and advertised as 
“guest” artist, was Claudia Muzio whq has just returned 
from European successes. The moment she made het 
appearance she was greeted with a wild uproar of applause 
which she answered with smiles and kisses. Her pro 
grammed offering was the aria “Vissi d’Arte e d’amor” 
from “Tosca” which needless to say she sang superbly. 
Not willing to let her go, the huge throng demanded an 
other aria, part of which had to be repeated. 

But just as sincere, if not quite so boisterous, 
applause which greeted Florence Macbeth. The possessor 
of personality as well as a beautiful voice, she was also 
the type of artist the audience wanted. She, too, scored 
tremendously, her numbers including the aria from “The 
Pearl of Brazil” (David), the Bell Song from “Lakme” 
and numerous added numbers. Jose Mardones was in fine 
voice and, like the others, was vociferously applauded. His 
aria, “O tu Palermo” from “Vespri Siciliani” (Verdi), 
was so well liked that he had to add an encore; still eager 
for more, the bass added the “Toreador Song” and of 
course thunderous applause followed. Later he sang “Piff 
Paff” from “The Hugenots” (Meyerbeer). 

In addition to the soloists there was a small orchestra 
conducted by Nahan Franko, which presented the “Peer 
Gynt” suite, Strauss’ “Blue Danube” waltz, the Tschaikow 
sky “Pathetique” symphony, and Liszt’s second Hungarian 

(Continued on page 41.) 
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TO INQUIRERS 


Answers to letters received in this department are 
published as promptly as possible. The large number 
of inquiries and the limitation of space is responsible 
for any delay. The letters are answered seria 


Free Eventnc ScHoo ts, 


you kindly tell me if there are any free 
can study sight reading in the 
the free evening public schools at 
10th Ave. and 59th Street, N. 
this being the one most convenient to the address you 
also at Public School 20, Rivington and Forsyth Streets. 


Mopern LANGUAGES. 


schools where the modern languages are 
My work prevents my studying in the 
up a course in languages.” 


schools or 
evening?” 
the De 
Y. City, 
enclose; 


“Will 
colleges where one 
Music is taught in 

Witt Clinton High School, 


“Are there any 
taught in the evening? 
day time but I am anxious to take 
French is taught at all the evening high schools, Italian at only 

one or two schools, and German at the East Side school, Rivington 
and Forsyth Streets Spanish is taught at all the evening public 


schools 
Kerr. 
past been 


CaroLine V. 
times in the 
journal and 
give us some 


interested in ar 
prepared by Caroline V. 
information concerning 
where, what particular department of 
writer? Thanking you in advance, 
Musicat Courier is a most valuable 


“We have 
ticles found in your 
Kerr Will you kindly 
her? Is she a teacher, 
music, or is she only a 
and assuring you that the 
aid to our work.” 
Caroline V. Kerr was identified with the musical life of America 

for many years as the director of a large conservatory in the 
Middle West, where her special branch was piano, musical history, 
etc Later she spent fifteen years in Berlin on the staff of the 
Musical Leader and New York Herald. She translated and _ edited 
“The Story of Bayreuth” as told in the letters of Richard Wagner 
(Small & Maynard) and has ready for the press “The Friendship 
Retween Richard Wagner and Friedrich Nietzsche.” At various 
times Miss Kerr has been a contributor to all the leading musical 
journals in the country, including the Musical Quarterly. The 
article you saw in the Musica Courter—‘The Mission of the Folk- 
Song’’—-was the result of a winter’s work which she did in editing, 
translating and writing the program notes for a series of fifteen 
concerts of folk-songs given by the People’s Institute of New York 
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at Cooper Union 
MME, JELLINCK. 
with the address of Mme. Marcella 
Lind Jellinck? I hear she has returned to this country from 
Budapest and am anxious to obtain her address as she is an 
old friend and I have lost trace of her for many years.” 
Mme. Jellinck’s address is “The Evelyn,” 101 West 78th street, 
New York City, Apartment 21. 
ScHUMANN-HEINK. 
Courter and note that 
concerning musical 
Schumann- 


“Could you furnish me 


a subscriber to the Musicar 
willing to furnish information 
Will you kindly tell me how old is Mme. 


“T am 
you are 
events 
Heink?” 
Mme. Schumann-Heink was born June 15, 1861, but she is one 

of the women whose age will never be counted bs years. If you 
have an opportunity, hear her this season—and you will not believe 
that she can possibly be in her sixtieth year 


San Carto Opera CoMPAny. 


“Is the San Carlo Opera Company coming to Springfield, 
Mass.” 
No. 
Cuicaco OPERA. 
“Can you tell me if the Chicago Opera will sing in Boston 
this season?” 
No 
Wuat Newspaper? 

“I should like to know what New York 
Henderson writes for?” 

Formerly the Sun, now combined 
and called by the latter name. 
Is Sue SInGinG? 

“Is Eugenie Bronskaja, Russian euprame, still singing? Did 
she sing in America? I have several of her records but have 
not seen her mentioned in the Musicau past 
three years.” : red ; 

Eugenie Bronskaja is singing in Russia, 

ITALIAN TENOR. 

you tell me if an Italian tenor, Aureliano 

Do you know his whereabouts! 

No, he never has sung in America, but he is an excellent artist 

and is likely to come here some day. He can be addressed care of 
the newspaper, Revista Teatrale Melodrammatica, Milan, Italy. 

RayMOND Loper. 

“Will you kindly inform me if Raymond Loder who came 
to Australia with the Williamson Opera Co., is singing again in 
America? He was the most popular of the American im- 
portations but left the company during the Melbourne season. 
No. The information received states that he is at present in 

London. 


newspaper W. J. 


with the New York Herald 


Courter for the 
it is understood. 
Pertile, 


“Could 
ever sang in America? 


Moe, Soper-Hvueck. 
ask for a short biographical sketch of Mme. 
especially successful in teaching men 


S« oder 
with 


“May I 
Hueck? Is she 
tenor voices?” 
Ada Soder-Hueck, the contralto, vocal teacher and coach, was 

born in a little place near Amsterdam, Holland, her father b-ing 
a member of an old Dutch family who received his final education 
in London. He was a kind but very strict man with his seven 
children. Mme. Soder-Hueck’s mother came from the Rhineland 
near Cologne; she was a good pianist and singer, and from her 
the daughter inherited her musical gift. When six years of age, 
having shown marked talent, Mme. Soder-Hueck was giving piano 
instructions, making rapid progress. At about ten years of age 
she began teaching her younger brothers and sisters the gift of 
teaching others what she had learned and the pleasure of doing 
so seemed born in her. By this time her family had moved to 
Berlin for business reasons and in this musical center she naturally 
continued her education. When sixteen years old, having already 
appeared in public as a pianist, her voice began to attract attention 
and she was persuaded to concentrate on the development of this 
gift. Yet there was difficulty. Her father thought it unfair 
toward his other children to spend so much on the only one gifted 
musically, But just then the offer from Leisenstadt Conservatory of 
Music of a position as piano teacher gave her an opportunity to 
exchange vocal education for piano instructions. She then sang 
for years in concerts and oratorio, her father having the old 
fashioned ideas concerning the operatic stage. After her marriage 
in 1897 she made a concert tour to America with her husband’s 
consent, she prepared in Vienna for opera engagements in_ that 
city and was to have sung afterwards at the Metropolitan Opera 
House in New York, but while in Vienna she received a telegram 
calling her to the death bed of her mother. This gave her father 
the opportunity to extract from her a promise not to return to 
the operatic stage. Soon after this she returned to America 
where she was heard in concerts but finally decided to settle in 
New York in order to teach, For sixteen years Mme, 

Hueck has devoted her time to teaching in New York. 

she also sang in concert, but of late her time has been entirely 
filled as a teacher. She has been especially successful in training 
tenor voices, many of her pupils having made public appearances. 


Stanley to Present Interesting Program 


Helen Stanley will give her annual recital in New York 
in Carnegie Hall, Monday evening, November 8. Her 
program, as usual, includes many songs interesting from a 
musical standpoint as well as for their novelty. One group 
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in Norwegian will be sung in the original and is composed 
of songs by Grieg andaless well known composer, Eyvind 
Alnaes. —— requests have come to her for “Contem- 
plation,” by Widor, and this song will be included in the 
French group. Among the English songs is one, “Time o’ 
Day,” by Cyril Scott, the English composer, who recently 
arrived in America, and three others, dedicated to Mme. 
Stanley by the composers—“Margaret,” Howard Barlow; 
‘The Passing,” Charles Marsh, and ‘ “Transgression,” Lu- 
cile Crews, 


Mirello Best Pupil Wins Success 


Mirello Best, the New York vocal teacher, received word 
recently from Chicago that her pupil, Lewis Barton, tenor, 
has met with much success on one of the large vaudeville 
circuits singing an, aria from “Othello,” Leoncavallo’s 
familiar “Vesti la giubba,” from “Pagliacci,” and a group 
of Irish folk songs. He is also negotiating with a well 
known phonograph company to record for them. 

When Lewis Barton went to Miss Best last winter he 
had a short range baritone voice and was in despair be- 
cause he became greatly fatigued after singing one song 
through. Four months’ work gave him not only perfect 
ease but a high tenor voice, with all the brilliancy and 
fervor admirably suited to operatic music. Mr. Barton 
speaks with the greatest gratitude of his teacher for what 
has been done to develop what he thought was a common- 
place baritone into a high tenor. 


Shattuck Features Palmgren 


Arthur Shattuck has a great admiration for the Finnish 
composer, Selim Palmgren, and will feature a group of 
his most characteristic numbers for piano on many of his 
recital programs for the season. It was Mr. Shattuck who 
first introduced this brilliant modern to the American 
public, when he played his “River” concerto with the Chi- 
cago and Philadelphia Symphony Orchestras several sea- 
sons ago. According to James G. Huneker, who reviewed 
the work for the Aa yp: Press, Mr. Shattuck and Mr. 
Stokowski made “a musical aurora borealis.” 

Mr. Shattuck, .. & has been abroad for nearly two years, 
sails from France on the Aquitania on November 13. He 
will play with the Minneapolis Orchestra in Minneapolis 
and St. Paul in early December. Other engagements for 
December include recitals in Fond du Lac, Eau Claire and 
Milwaukee. 


Ethel Clagk to Make Manhattan Debut 


Charmant Ciseau from “Le Perle du Brasil” will be 
one of the features of “An Hour of Music” by Ethel 
Clark, soprano, at the Princess Theater, Sunday afternoon, 
November 7. Miss Clark is a New York girl who is mak- 
ing her Manhattan debut at this recital. She is soloist of 
Grace M. E. Church, Port Richmond, S. I. Her program 
includes groups of French songs, Old English, songs of the 
little ones, and modern songs. It is diversified and inter- 
esting. Hans Kronold, cellist, will assist. 


Lucile Delcourt’s Recital Postponed 
On account of a broken wrist, Lucile Delcourt, harpist, 
has found it necessary to postpone her rec ital scheduled 
at Aeolian Hall on November 9. It will be given early in 
December instead. 


Manen’s Boston Appearance, December, 2 


Joan Manen, the distinguished Spanish violinist, 
heard in Boston on December 2. 
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DUTCH MUSICAL SEASON OPENS 
WITHOUT WILLEM MENGELBERG 


Olga Samaroff Scores Triumph at First Concert — Other Americans Scheduled — Concert Halls Booked Full 


Amsterdam, October 7, 1920.—The Dutch season has 
opened under a cloud. Willem Mengelberg, the country’s 
musical mentor, is in far away Switzerland sick. After 
completing his twenty-fifth season as conductor of the Con- 
certgebouw in a blaze of glory, and after being canonized 
as a national hero, this indefatigable worker went to his 
cottage in the Engadine to “rest,” and to make up the hun- 
dred or more programs comprising his two half seasons in 
Holland and the United States. That task completed, he 
was attacked by a painful though not dangerous malady 
which keeps him from the post of duty for the first time 
in many years. 

The season’s schedule, however, is not to be disturbed, 
and even the programs, so far as possible, are being carried 
out as planned. Rehearsals of novelties go on under the 
direction of Assistant Conductor Dopper, as though Men- 
‘gelberg were here, but the performance of some of them 
(including Ernest Bloch’s “Shelomo”) will probably have 
to be postponed. It is hoped that the famous conductor 
will return by November 1, but since he is to sail for 
America before Christmas it would seem that the Holland- 
ers will have very little of their Mengelberg this year. 

ApenprotH, Guest Conpuctor NUMBER ONE. 

‘Guest conductors,” then, by the force of circumstances, 
are the fashion here as over there. For the opening con- 
certs, in The Hague and in Amsterdam, Hermann Abend- 
roth, conductor of the Giirzenigh Concerts in Cologne, was 
engaged, and acquitted himself most creditably of his diffi 
cult task. He conducted Bruckner’s massive and lengthy 
eighth symphony with a fine and deep understanding and 
the sureness of a master hand, although with less flex- 
ibility of tempo and nuance than this audience is accus- 
tomed to. A gigantic, somewhat discursive but profoundly 
sincere work whose opulence of sound is seductive even 
to the heretic! 

OLGA SAMAROFF’S STRIKING SUCCESS. 

Less taxing and splendidly dramatic was Abendroth’s 
rendition of the “Egmont” overture, as hors d’ceuvre to a 
musical feast lasting two hours and a half. The center of 
interest at the opening pair of concerts (“sold out” both at 
The Hague and Amsterdam) was the soloist, she being no 
other than our own Olga Samaroff, who chose the second 
Brahms concerto as her introductory vehicle. A chariot of 
triumph it became under the compelling power of her hands 
and mind, for public and critics spent showers of tribute 
and praise. 

It was indeed a performance to make every American 
feel proud, once again bringing home to a European audi- 
ence the fact of our musical maturity—at least on the 
interpretative side. To have braved what is perhaps the 
most difficile audience in the world with the most difficile 
of piano concertos (using the word in its metaphoric 





sense), was bravery to begin with. But Mme. Samaroff’s 
valor had discretion for its better part, for besides attesting 
the completest mastery of her art, she thoroughly impressed 
her new public with the seriousness of her aim. To assure 
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QUAINT POSTER ANNOUNCING SCHMULLER’S 
PAGANINI EVENINGS IN HOLLAND. 


It is drawn by the well known Dutch artist, Bobeldyk, and 

tries to reproduce the feeling uf the Paganini period. Dutch 

concertgoers, on seeing it, wonder whether the picture 
portrait of Paganini or of Schmuller himself. 


is a 
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American readers that she masters all technical difficulties 
with sovereign ease is superfluous perhaps, but beyond this 
she fascinated and delighted her hearers by the 
her cantilena, her rhythmic and dynamic 
sensitive and poetic interpretation, 


beauty of 
finesse and her 


Her Piano REeciTats 


Following these two concerts, Mme. Samaroff gave one 
piano recital each in The Hague and Amsterdam rhe 
programs were identical and of heroic mould, comprising 
no less than two Beethoven sonatas (Opus 2, No, 2, and 
Opus 111), a Bach organ fugue arranged by herself, be 
sides five pieces by Chopin, two by Brahms and one each 
of Schumann, Liszt, Busoni and Debussy. In view of het 
coming Beethoven cycles in America it is interesting to 


note the unqualified success she 
of the two sonatas especially, rendered with fine 
feeling and a lyric quality that is all too rare. But also 
with her Schumann novelette, the Chopin A flat ballade and 
the titillating Brahms B minor capriccio did she challenge 
comparison with the best. The recitals—almost the first of 
the season—aroused the crtics to unanimous 
praise. 

Recitals, by the way, promise to be as numerous in Hol 
land this season as anywhere els« \lready every hall in 
the two principal cities are booked through th 


achieved with the second 


por th 


absolutely 


season, and 


picture galleries are being drafted into service as well 
Critics in this little country, too, are beginning to lament 
at being overworked, and rightly so, for they take their 
jobs very seriously indeed 
THe Lure or THe GUILDER 

The influx of foreigners is going to be stronger than 
ever this year, especially from the east—for Holland's tame 
as a “Valuta” land has spread and spread. Besides the big 
stars of Berlin and Munich and Vienna, the minor lumi 
naries are trying their luck, and the debutantes of yestet 
year are already invading the new Promised Land Chu 
young Erna Rubinstein, the fourteen-year-old fiddler, and 
little Lilly Kovacs, pianist, both of whom “came out” undet 
the wzgis of Nikisch last year, have already made thei 
initial Dutch bows 

More interesting to us is the small-sized Anglo-American 
invasion that is taking place Among pianists, there are, 
besides Mme. Samaroff, Eleanor Spencer, long a favorite 
with Dutch audiences, and Myra Hess, the talented English 


girl. Mayo Wadler, American violinist, is “fixing” to give 


a concert, too, = the billboards blaze forth the name of 
Susan Metcalfe-Casals. Tilly Koenen, long familiar to 
America, is singing a spiritual program in a church, and 
Birgitt Engell, about to go over, is stopping for a song 


recital on her way 


SCHMULLER AS PAGANINI EXPONENT 


Meantime the artists settled in the country are busy hold 


ing their own. Preeminent among them are Dirk Si hac ffer, 
the country’s pianistic hero, whose recitals are way 
crowded, and Alexander Schmuller, the Ru sian olinist 
who exercises a peculiar fascination over his Dutch audi 
ences. Schmuller has often been mentioned in conjunction 
with Paganini, both on account of his looks and his play 


reincarnational wiseacres msist ts 
(Continued on page 58.) 
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“The Brunnhilde of the Bow.” 


—New York American. 
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‘No bigger, broader, 
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enthusiasm.’ 


more luscious tone than that she 
drew from her instrument is within memory. 
—New York Evening World. 


‘*She is a distinct credit to our National Music Art. 


‘‘Audience was plainly swept with her communicative 





—New York Tribune. 


—New York Times. 
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(Continued from page 5) 
flat major impromptu, and Weber's rondo “La Gaite,” the 
reason is due to the consideration that must be given to 
other fecitals which took place during the week and the 
limited space to which this department is restricted. Mr. 
Gabrilowitsch was feted to the echo, and a return engage- 
ment is already announced for Sunday afternoon, Feb- 
ruary 13, and will take place at Cohan’s Grand in order to 
accommo ‘ate all those fortunate enough to have heard him 
at this recital and provide seats for the many refused 
adm.ssion 

Sousa AT THE AUDITORIUM, 

The incomparable Sousa held the center of the stage 
at the Auditorium, the balance being taken up by his band 
and by that part of the audience unable to find room in the 
As a matter of record, it might be 
were turned away. The “March King,” 
Philip Sousa, with his band gave one 
of the most pleasurable afternoon entertainments witnessed 
in a long while in these surroundings. The soloists were 
John Dolan, who gave a scintillating rendition of Perkins’ 
“Scintilla”; Mary Baker, who made a “hit” in Sousa’s 
“The Crystal Lute,” after which the concourse clapped 
vociferously, demanding more from the young artist, who 
added three extra numbers, in which she main- 
tained the high artistic level reached in her first solo; 
George J. Carey in his own “March Wind” proved himself 
an expert on the xylophone, and further exemplification of 
his dexterity was afforded in three encores played with 
the same mastery as his printed selections. Florence Har 
deman played gracefully the first movement of the Vieux 
temps F sharp minor violin concerto. Several new outputs 
from the pen of the leader were heard, including a suite, 
“Camera Studies,” “A Study in Rhythms,” and “Comrades 
of the Legion” march afforded as much ground for rejoicing 
and cheering as the old and popular favorites, many of 
which were used as encores. It requires a Sousa to exalt 
a crowd and the adulation ef a nation, a just reward to a 
great patriot and a master musician 


Auditorium 
added that many 
Lieut.-Com, John 


proper 


graciously 


Stopak's Desut. 

Josef Stopak made his first Chicago appearance under 
the management of F. Wight Neumann at Kimball Hall, 
fuesday evening, October 26. In these days of transcendent 
geniuses of the bow, newcomers excite interest if nothing 

_more, but Josef Stopak immediately demonstrated his real 
mettle and without affectation or assumption he played a 
taxing program in such a manner as to reflect credit not 
only on himself but also on Thibaud, his illustrious teacher. 
A clean cut violinist, his readings were commanding and 
dignified and at times noble. His technic is sure and his 
tone, though not large, is of good carrying power. Allto- 
gether his performance is laudatory and the devotees of 


literature found in this adolescent player another 
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artist well worth patronizing whose musical trail will be 
followed through the land of his birth. Rudolph Gruen 
was the accompanist. 

Mase Herpren’s Come-Back, 

The Chicago Artists’ Association held its opening pro- 
gram at Recital Hall, Fine Arts Building, Monday after- 
noon, October 25. Though the streets were immersed in 
water, the gathering on hand was of large dimension. 
This is due to various reasons—the guest of hanor being 
Henry Kitchell Webster, the well known Chicago author, 
and the artists participating in the program, all of whom 
have a following in this locality. To the reviewer, the 
greatest attraction was the return of Mabel Sharp Hardien 
to the concert platform. Mrs. Hardien, for many years 
one of the elements of music in Chicago, had two years 
ago taken leave of the concert hall and last year resigned’ 
all connections with public life, devoting herself solely to 
the pedagogic side of her profession as one of the heads of 
the vocal department at the Chicago Musical College. Her 
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absence from the concert and oratorio field was much 
lamented, but Mrs. Hardien patiently bore with fortitude 
her suffering, which was only temporary, and her impend- 
ing return to the scene of her former success is looked 
upon with much rejoicing. Last month the popular Chi- 
cage soprano came back into her own with the Chicago 
Sunday ‘Evening Club, with which organization she appears 
now every Sunday night at Orchestra Hall. Before the 
Chicago Artists’ Association she was heard in Chopin’s 
“Lithuanian Love Song,” in which all of her distinguished 
accomplishments were disclosed to best advantage and it 
was easy to ascertain that she has lost none of those quali- 
ties which had made her so justly respected in this com- 
munity. Other selections in the group were Grandahl’s 
“Eventide,” Gretchaninow’s “My Native Land,” Obern- 
dorfer’s “My Mother”—a song which should be inscribed 
on every program—and Scott's “Life, Love and You.” The 
other artists on the program were Marie Hoover Ellis, 
pianist, and the Murdock Trio. RENE Devries, 
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Braslau, Sophie: 
Syracuse, N. Y., November 9. 
Case, Anna: 
Concordia, Kan., November 5. 
Omaha, Kan., November 7. 


Chicago, III. 


Grainger, Percy: 


Godowsky, Leopold: 
November 23. 
Graham, Mildred: 

Orange, N. J., November 4. 


Macbeth, Ae ime 
Greenville, November 5. 
Atlanta, Ga ee 8. 
Greensboro, N. C., November 10. 
Gloversville, N. Y., November 14. 


Des Moines, Ia., November 8. 

Chicago, Ill., November 15. 
Coxe, Calvin: 

Mena, Ark., November 4. 


Siloam Springs, Ark., November 5. 


Ft. Smith, Ark., November 7. 

Joplin, Mo., November 8. 

Coffeyville, Kan., November 9. 

Independence, Kan., 

Cherryvale, Kan., November 11. 

Nowata, Okla., November 12. 

Fredonia, Kan., November 15. 
Creatore Opera Company: 

Canton, Ohio, November 10, 11. 
D’Alvarez, Marguerite: 

Peoria, Ill., November 18. 
DeGogorza, Emilio: 

Memphis, Tenn., November 9 
Ellerman, Amy: 

Mena, Ark., November 4. 


Siloam Springs, Ark., November 5. 


Ft. Smith, Ark., November 7. 
Joplin, Mo., November 8. 
Coffeyville, Kan., November 9. 


Independence, Kan., November 10. 


Cherryvale, Kan., November 11. 

Nowata, Okla., November 12. 

Fredonia, Kan., November 15. 
Fanning, Cecil: 

Anderson, S. C., November 10. 


Red Springs, N. C., November 12. 


Fitziu, Anna: 
Kansas City, Mo., November 4. 
Detroit, Mich., November 9. 
St. Louis, Mo., November 11. 
Gabrilowitsch, Ossip: 
“Columbus, Ohio, 
Garden, Mary: 
Columbus, Ohio, November 8. 
Gentle, Alice: 
Oakland, Cal., November 16. 


ovember 11. 


November 10. 


Quincy, Ill, November 

Fulton, Mo., November 2. 

Fargo, N. Dak., November 11. 

Duluth, Minn., November 12. 
Gebhard, Heinrich: 

St. Louis, Mo., November 12, 13. 
Gruen, Rudolph: 

Boston, Mass., November 13. 

El Maro, N. Y., November 14. 
Hess, Hans: 

Indianapolis, Ind., 
Homer, Louise: 

Norfolk, Va., November 30. 
Hudson-Alexander, Caroline: 

Boston, Mass., November 16, 
Hutcheson, Ernest: 

Harrisburg, Pa., November 4. 
Kraft, Arthur: 

Chicago, Ill, November 8. 
Lashanska, Hulda: 

Memphis, Tenn., November 9. 
Leonard, Laurence: 

San Jose, Cal., November 5. 

Sacramento, Cal., November 13. 

San Francisco, Cal., 
Letz Quartet: 


November 4. 


New Rochelle, N. Y., November 9. 


Levitzki, Mischa: 
Hamilton, Ohio, November 4 
St. Louis, Mo., November 6. 
Nashville, Tenn., November 9. 
Memphis, Tenn., November 13. 
Des Moines, Ia., November 15. 

Lhevinne, Josef: 
Dallas, Texas, November 4. 
San Antonio, Texas, November 5 
Phoenix, Ariz., November 12. 
Hollywood, Cal., November 15. 

London String Quartet: 
Cleveland, Ohio, November 9. 
Chicago, IIl., November. 14. 


November 14. 


5. Macfarlane, Harriet Story: 


Detroit, Mich., November 4. 


Maier, Guy: 

Haverhill, Mass., November 14. 
Maurel, Barbara: 

Lancaster, Pa., November 4. 
Mirovitch, ‘Alfred: 

St. Louis, Mo., November 11. 

Kansas City, Mo., November 15. 
Morrisey, Marie: 

Benton Harbor, Mich., November 4. 

South Bend, Ind., November 5. 

Goshen, Ind., November 8. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., November 9. 

Mendon, Mich., November 10. 

Buchanan, Mich., November 11. 

St. Joseph, Mich., November 12. 

Chicago, Ill, November 15. 
Ornstein, Leo: 

Amherst, Mass., November 5. 

Cincinnati, Ohio, November 9. 

St. Louis, Mo., November 11. 
Peterson, May: 

Columbus, Miss., November 5. 

Helena, Ark., November 8. 
Pattison, Lee: 

Boston, Mass., November 0. 

Bridgewater, Mass., November 109. 

Baltimore, Md., November 28. 
Powell, John: 

Lexington, Ky., November 5. 
Quait, Robert: 

Evansville, Ind., 
Quine, John: 

Faribault, Minn., 
Schofield, Edgar: 

Newark, N. J., November 4. 

Boston, Mass., November 6. 

Springfield, Mass., November 8. 

Washington, D. C., November 10. 


November 9. 


November 8. 





Cleveland Orchestra Opens Brilliantly 


Under Nikolai Sokoloff, the Cleveland, Ohio, Orchestra 
has had a phenomenally successful few years of existence, 
due primarily. to the tremendous energy and fine talent of 
its conductor, atid also to the work of its manager, Adella 
Prentiss Hughes (a most practical idealist), and the un- 
flagging financial support and interest of its guarantors in 
Cleveland. Both in that city and in other places where this 
young but mature orchestra has appeared, the public and 
the critics have accepted it as an organization comparable 
with the leading symphonic bodies of the land. The open- 
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ing of the Cleveland Orchestra home concerts this season 
was an event, what with Beethoven's “Eroica” and D’Indy’s 
— Christopher Legend” on the program, together with 
songs (Helen Stanley, soloist) and the “Meistersinger” 
prelude. The Cleveland Plain Dealer referred to the con- 
cert as “a triumphant, an overwhelming success,” and 
congratulated the city on possessing such a conductor and 
such an orchestra. The Cleveland News called Sokoloff’s 
aggregation of ninety-four players “a truly great symphony 
orchestra,” and calls it an inspiration and a magnificent 
triumph. After the striking scenes of enthusiasm, it was 
rumored that a New York manager, who was pre sent, had 
engaged the Cleveland Orchestra for a concert in the 
metropolis this winter. 


Maier and Pattison at the Bohemian Club 


Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, those delightful players on 
two pianos, gladdened the hearts of as refined and expert 
a musical audience as they ever faced when they were the 
guests of honor at a musicale and reception tendered them 
last Monday evening by The Bohemians in the Harvard 
Club hall. Messrs. Maier and Pattison scored as distinct a 
success with this body of connoisseurs as they never fail 
to achieve with their general audiences. Tremendous en- 
thusiasm fell to their lot from the Bohemians and they 
were cheered to the _— after their playing of Brahms’ 
“Haydn” variations, Casella’s “Pupazetti,” Saint-Saéns’ 
“Scherzo” and a Franck suite. 

New Position for Henriette Weber 

Henriette Weber, for four years the critic on the Chi- 
cago Herald-Examiner, resigned her position on that paper 
October 20 to become music critic and book editor of the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce. 


Spooner Sings in | New York 


Philip Spooner, tenor, was soloist with the 
Liberty Chorus in New York on October 4. 
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(Continued from page 37.) 
By special request Mr. Franko gave his own 


rhapsody. 
“Lost Chord” with organ, or- 


arrangement of Sullivan’s 
chestra and cornet solo. 


Symphony Society of New York 


It was sort of a “welcome home” performance which the 
Symphony Society gave at Aeolian Hall, Sunday after- 
noon last. It was the orchestra’s first appearance of the 
season and the enthusiasm was warm and sincere. Con- 
ductor Damrosch received the lion’s share of applause, to 
be sure, and he deserved it for the splendid work he has 
accomplished with this organization, and also the after- 
noon’s program which was full of interesting moments and 
exquisitely presented. 

The program began with Beethoven’s symphony No. 7 
in A, which Conductor Damrosch interpreted beautifully, 
Then followed the suite—“Masques et Bergamasques,” by 
Faure—which was given its first New York performance 
at this time, and which was an offering no one would have 
missed. 
of originality throughout. The opening movement—the 
overture—was exquisite, and the pastorale, at the close, was 
one of the finest bits of orchestral music heard in a long 
time. 

After this came Lekeu’s adagio for strings alone which 
also brought the conductor and his men much applause. 
The program closed with Franck’s “Redemption.” All in 
all it was a brilliant beginning for what promises to be a 
brilliant season. 


Gisela Marcuse to Return to New York 


Berlin, October 10, 1920—Among the American musi- 
cians who have dared to invade the former enemy coun- 
tries is the charming and accomplished young American 
pianist, Gisela Marcuse, who spent some years here as 
preparatory teacher to the late Teresa Carrefio and was 
caught in the whirlpool of the war, so that she had to spend 
some very difficult times in the hostile areas without being 
able to return home. After the signing of the armistice, 





LA MARCUS, 


American pianist. 


GISE 


however, she promptly took the first opportunity to go to 
New York in order to recuperate from the strain of her 
experiences. Without intending to be active professionally 
she was drafted back into the ranks, so to speak, and dur- 
ing the season of 1919 did some playing and teaching in 
one of her pupils being 


America with striking success, 

Helen Morris, who made a brilliant debut with Gabrilo- 
witsch in Detroit. Among other things, Mme. Mar- 
cuse made some phonograph records for the Okeh 


Company, especially of pieces by Chopin, MacDowell and 
Chaminade. Her success determined the young artist to 
make New York her future field of activity, and she is now 
in Europe winding up her affairs preparatory to settling 
definitely in America. 

Gisela Marcuse is one of the ever growing number of 
American artists who received their chief education in 
America, having been a pupil of Joseffy for seven years, 
after which she remained in New York as her master’s 
assistant until 1911. She also studied theory and composi- 
tion with Max Spicker and Rubin Goldmark. She came to 
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Berlin to take a finishing course with Carrefio and en- 
tered into the great pianist’s idea so completely that she 
was entrusted with the hear 0m of her students in 1912. 
In 1916, when Carrefio ‘made, her last American tour, she 
tried to induce Mme. Mare © accompany her, but no 
one on this side: then pany + America would enter the 
war, so she preferred not to run away from her large and 
loyal following here. A year later she herself wag a refu- 
gee. America will soon have the opportunity of hearing 
9 play, and she also looks forward to a very busy season 
at her New York studio this winter, M.S. 


Berolzheimer Presents Scholarships 


The City Chamberlain and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer 
have given six free scholarships for the season at the 
Guilmant Organ School. The contest was an interesting 
one with candidates from distant points, and the choice 
was given to Harold M. Smith, Woonsocket, R. L; 
Masonheimer, Pennington, N. y.; Karl M. Wa ar, Lan- 
caster, Pa.; Guy A. Normandin, Rochester, N. Marta 
Klein, Ossining, N. Y., and Flora E, ' Dunhdm, East 
Rutherford, N. J. 

Mrs. Berolzheimer has also presented seven season 
tickets for the concerts of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in Carnegie Hall. These, as heretofore, will be given to 
those receiving the highest monthly markings and to those 
who make the greatest advance in the work. The school 
has re-opened with a waiting list, the largest enrollment 
yet registered. Dr. William C, Carl, Clement R. Gale, 
Warren R. Hadden, and Willard Irving Nevins, of the 
faculty, are each teaching to overflowing classes, 


Tito Schipa’s Coming Recital 


Tito Schipa, the celebrated tenor of the Chicago Opera, 
will give two song recitals before joining his company. 
He will sing at Symphony Hall, Boston, on Wednesday 
evening, November 10, and at Carnegie Hall, New York, 
on Wednesday afternoon, November 17, both concerts hav- 
ing been arranged by the Metropolitan Musical Bureau. A 
cable received froni Mr. Schipa announced that he would 
arrive in America this week, 


Misha Appelbaum’s Condition Critical 


As the Musicat Courier goes to press, it is reported from 
the Knickerbocker Hospital that the condition of Misha 
Appelbaum, the concert manager who took bichloride of 
mercury last week, in mistake for a tonic as he claimed, 
has sunk into a coma from which it is feared he will not 
emerge. Mrs. Appelbaum, who was also poisoned, was 
able to leave the hospital last Saturday, quite recovered. 
It is said that she was taken by her parents to their home 
in Boston. song 


Mana-Zucca Praises “My Love Is Come to Me” 


Grover Tilden Davis, composer of “My Love Is Come 
to Me,” has just received the following letter from Mana- 
Zucca: 


My dear Mr. Davis: 

I want to tell you mas beautiful I find your new song, “My 
Love Is Come to Me!’ "It’s a gem, and I know it will be a great 
success, as it is so singable and grateful. All good wishes, 

Yours sincerely, 
(Signed) Mawna-Zucca.” 





Galli-Curci at Hippodrome, November 7 
The first appearance that Galli-Curci will make in New 
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“Century Promenade” (Promenade at 8.30; Midnight 
Rounders at 11.20), Century Roof. 

“Broadway Brevities” (revue), Winter Garden. 

“Good Times” (extravaganza), Hippodrome. 

“Greenwich Village Follies” (revue), Shubert Theater 

“Hitchy Koo” (revue), New Amsterdam, 

“Honey-Dew” (play with music), Casino, 

“Irene” (musical comedy), Vanderbilt Theater 

“Jim Jam Jems” (musical comedy), Cort Theater 

“Kissing Time” (musical comedy), Astor Theater. 

“Lady of the Lamp” (play, with incidental music), Re- 
public Theater. 

“Little Miss Charity” (last week), Belmont Theater. 

“Mary” (musical comedy), Knickerbocker. 

“Mecca” (great spectacle), Century Theater. 

“Pitter Patter” (musical version of “Caught in the 
Rain”), Longacre Theater. 

“Spanish Love” (play, with incidental music), 
Elliott Theater. 

“The Half Moon” (musical coemedy), Liberty Theater 

“Tickle Me” (musical review), Selwyn Theater. 

“Tip-Top” (Fred Stone’s show), Globe Theater. 

“Ziegfeld Midnight Frolic” (11.30 p. m.), New Am 
sterdam Roof. 


Maxine 
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REGISTERED SS TRADE MARK 





VIOLIN CASES OF SUPERIOR QUALITY 


made of genuine and imitation leather, lined in silkplush, 
velvet and flannel 

Finest materials and skilled workmanship embraced in the 
manufacture of these cases. None genuine without our 


Trade Mark P-O-H-S-C-O stamped on bottom of each case 

Sold exclusively by leading music dealers through 
out the United States and Canada. Ask your dealer 
to show you these cases, 


POHS MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 

















York City during the season will be at the Hippodrome on 
Sunday evening, November 7. This will also mark her NeW vom, U. 5. A 
only New York appearance during the Fall. 

SOPRANO 


ETHEL CLARK 


Concert, Church, Recitals 


Address: JOSEPH DUNN, 110 West 34th St. 
Telephone 327 Fitzroy 
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HURLBUT aifvim.: In Italy 


AMERICAN TENOR 
Concert— Recital 
European representative: G. Massoglia, 65 Via Rattazi, Rome 











J. C. UNGERER, Director ° ° 





PIETRO A. YON 


Organ Virtuoso 
Second American Tour October 1, 1920 to May 31, 1921 


SYMPHONY SOCIETY of NEW YORK 
February 6, 1921, at Aeolian Hall, New York 


For open dates apply to INSTITUTE OF CONCERT VIRTUOSI 


Soloist with the 


. 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 














FLORA MORA 


The Cuban Pianist 
New York Recital, Carnegie Hall 
Thursday Afternoon, November 25, 1920 


MANAGEMENT: 
Leila Hearne Cannes, 175 Claremont Ave., N. Y. City 
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New York School of Music and Arts Recital 
g program was presented by the students 
f the Ne vy York hool of Music and Arts, Ralfe Leech 
ner, founder and president, on the evening of October 
8%, the progr beginning with an organ selection played 
Prof. Warner of the faculty. Anna Novick sang 
Vaters of Minnetonka’ and later Micaela’s 
Carme in a most pleasing way Rachman 
prelude in G minor was played in good style by 
(er Kintzing, and Marion Stavrovsky had a fine 
port to reveal her powers as a dramatic soprano in 
ria “Pace mio Dio” from “Forza del Destino’; she 
g equally well an English song, “Spirit Flower” (Camp 
Tipton ) Henry Mershon, basso profundo, with an 
illy deep, rich voice ang “Within This Sacred 
Dwelling” (Mozart) and “O Thou Sublime Sweet Eve- 
tar” (Wagner), and Sophie Russell, who has a very 
itura voice, sang an Italian aria well, Jean 
dwich ug a Spring song from the cycle “The Per 
Yea ind Malcolm Beck sang “My Love So Dear” 
Come Into the Garden.” Chopin’s military polonaise 
reditably played by Ruth Klein, and Marguerite Hitch 
T Ha y Because” with very pretty tone-quality. 
Bet Rosalsk howed promise in her rendition of “A 
Dream Fancy which was well sung, although she has 
ied but a short time All the singers were well sup 
wrted | Helen Wolverton, the accompanist 
Ira Jacobs with “Greenwich Village Follies” 
lra Jacobs has been re-engaged as musical director of 
Phe Greenwich Village Follies of 1920,” now running at 
hert Theater During the summer Mr. Jacobs 
nductes mphony concerts in the city parks, at the 
Moorish Gardens and at the Van Kelton Stadium 
Dumesnil Playing in Spain 
Ma Dumesnil, the pianist, is at present playing in 
pain with several of the orchestras. He will, however,  pary OF OFFICE, FACING RIVERSIDE DRIVE, OF 
et tow United States later this season J 
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ALMA 


SIMPSON 


RECITAL of SONGS 


“Can Hold Her Own With 
the —— Lieder Singers” 


ALMA SIMPSON, PRIMA mostly gems of the first water, with a 
DONNA CHARMS HOUSE voice and a range of varied expression 

which. few living concert sopranos can 

Flexible, sweet and sympathetic are equal, Mme. Simpson proved herself an 
qualities which, it may be said with artist of the highest rank Her voice 
truth, the voice of Alma Simpson pos is one of a quality and caliber which is 
sennes his young American singer seldom heard in -Ottawa, and her visit 
gave an unusually varied programme was an event which ought to have 
of songs to an audience Which was created the utmost interest. In addi 
most appreciative of the lovely music tion to tare vocal gifts, Mme. Simp 
supplied without stint Miss Simpson son also possesses a grace and charm 
has great interpretative powers, and a of personality which added to the en 
charming personality both on stage and joyment of the recital Her singing 
off. She sings as if she loved to sing, throughout was a delightful revelation 
and she lives every song Ottawa of vocal art, showing versatility, a wide 
Journal (Canada), October 21, 1920 sweep of dramatic expression, warmth, 
sympathy and a fine _understé anding of 

the songs she sang The singer’s enun 

Her recital was an artistic success, ciation, too, was also something to won 
and showed that she can hold her own der at, whether she was singing in 
with the greatest of lieder singers English, French or Italian The Citi- 
Singing almost a score of songs, sen (Ottawa, Can.) October 21, 1920 


Exclusive Management: 


JULES DAIBER, Concert Bureau, Aeolian Hall, New York 


CHICKERING PIANO 


THE 
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Cecil Arden Records to Be Released 

Cecil Arden, the young contralto of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, has just returned from a most successful 
concert tour of the Middle West. Miss Arden was gone 
eight weeks and during that time she was heard in over 
twenty-four concerts. She already has a very heavy season 
booked. 

Upon her return on October she sang at Roslyn, L, L, 
at the laying of the cornerstone of the first Neighborhood 
House to be erected as a War Memorial. There were over 
a hundred ex-service men present and Miss Arden’s sing- 


2? 


ing of the Gounod * ‘Ave Maria,” “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny,” and “Dixie” were applauded to the echo. On 
October 31 she sang in a recital in Scranton, Pa. 

This season she will be heard in Pawtucket, R. I.; Bed- 
ford, Mass.; Wheeling, W. Va.; Charlestown, S. C., and 
Bluefields, W. Va. She will also be heard as soloist with 


the Baltimore ‘Symphony on January 9. Miss Arden now 
records exclusively for the Edison and her first records 
are to be released shortly. She will also be heard in several 
new roles at the Metropolitan this winter. 


Kubelik Opens Tour at St. Louis 


Jan Kubelik, the violinist, opened his American season 
with a concert at St. Louis on October 12. The occasion 
marked also the first performance in this country of one 
of Kubelik’s own violin concertos, written during the war. 
He played the first one, and that the great audience heartily 
liked the work was evident from the wild applause which 
followed its conclusion, compelling him to bow his acknowl- 
edgments time and again. The house was sold out. 


Dalmores Settles in Brussels 


Charles Dalmores, the French tenor, formerly with the 
Chicago Opera Association, has bought a house at 88 Ave- 
nue Louise, Brussels, and will make that city his home 
hereafter. He is teaching a limited number of pupils there. 
During the coming winter he will visit Rome, and in Febru- 
ary will make a tour as guest artist through the opera 
houses of Sweden, Norway and Denmark, 


Baritone Successful with Ross Song 
and a member of the faculty 


baritone, 
University, will use again 


Charles Rousseau, 


of the Conservatory of Drake 
this season “Dawn in the Desert” by Gertrude Ross. He 
writes: “It is always a success in opening or closing a 


group on a recital program.” 








FOR CONCERTS OR RECITALS. 


CARLO GALEFFI 


Famous 
Baritone 


Address; Chicago Opera Association, Inc., or Mr. Galeffi, personally, at Congress Hotel, Chicago 








© Mishkin 


ROSA PONSELL 


AVAILABLE FOR CONCERTS AND RECITALS 
Sole Management, William Thorner, 209 West 79th St., New York 


SOPRANO 


METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Booked through 
NATIONAL CONCERTS, INC. 
1451 Broadway - New York 














RUDOLPH 


POLK 


American Viohins==—=--————— 


Playing in America 
all of next Season. 


Management: M. H. HANSON 
437 Filth Avenne New York 
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BUFFALO 


AT THE GRAVE OF 
Vr. Caruso, are F.C. 


ENRICO CARTSO 
In the party, in addition to 


tour; 
Caruso’s 


record for the 
Fucito, 


audience of 7,500 was the 
Miriam, and Salvatore 


soprano, 








JOHN QUINE, 
Who arranged a most interesting program for his song 
recital at Aeolian Hall on the afternoon of October 20. 


oulside of 
Faribault, 
Bowling 

Pacific 


Vr. Quine 
Haverhill, 


Cincinnatt, 


hooked for 


made of 


Among the engagements 

New York mention might be 

St. Louis, New Brunswick, Greenville, 

Green, Memphis and Lorain. There also will be a 
Coast tour of four weeks. 


MARTHA BAIRD 
HONEY MOONING, 


{ppended is a snapshot 
of the pianist taken in a 
sailboat on Muskoka Lake 
in Canada, where she 
and her husband enjoyed 
their honeymoon, 
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Coppicus, 


Bruno Zirato, Caruso's secretary; then next but one, Robert Slack, 
Louis Gruenberg, accompanist; Albert Stoessel, violinist; 


(Photo by Rocky Mt. Photo Co.) 


accompanist, 
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HAZEL MOORE 


That gifted young soprano, who has been a; 
pearing in concert with Tom Burke, the Irish 
tenor, at Saranac, N, ¥ Washington, D. C 
Baltimore, Md., and Philadelphia, Pa fecord 


ing to press notices Miss Moore sang her sei 
eral arias and songs with much taste and 
displayed a clear soprano voice of wide range 


BILL, LOOKOUT MOUNTAIN, NEAR DENVER, COL. 


manager (standing). (Seated) left to right 
veteran Denver concert manager, whose enormous 
Alice 


his 





DUNNING 


Waverly Country 


CARRIE LOUISE 


Driving from the first tee at the 
Portland, Ore 


“BLESS YOU, MY CHILDREN*” 


Daniel. Mayer, Mrs. 
Gerirudes Norman and 


Club 


Eno, Marcia Van Dresser, 


Vischa Levitzki. 


Vanager 





METROPOLITAN “STARS” THE PUBLIC NEVER SEES, CAUGHT IN SOME UNCONVENTIONAL ROLES 


Earle Lewis (1), the Metropolitan treasurer, never drew a finer “pair” out of the bow office over which he presides 
than the one (Margery and Helen) that he has at home. Edward Siedle (2), the technical director, seems very 
doubtful as to what has become of his ball. His exact words were said to have been: “Oh, my God! Another dollar 

Hugh Brown (3), superintendent of the house, who looks after the safety and comfort of patrons, 


gone to~ ie 


used to be no slouch of an amateur bicycle rider and still holds some metropolitan records 
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THE MADISON (ME.) 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS BAND. 


The band was organized three 
years ago this fall, under the 
leadership of Elmer E. Towne, 
supervisor of music in the pub- 
lic. schools of this small “up- 
river” town. These boys have 
a large repertory which in- 
cludes many of the beat light 
operas, and several grand opera 
selections, which they play 
more intelligently than some 
city organizations. Rehearsals 
are held twice each week, The 
Madison Boys’ Band scored a 
success in Portland, Me., this 
summer when it played at the 
Maine Centennial celebration 
held in that city. 


KATHERINE MAN, 
Pianist, who will be one of the soloists at the next American 


Music Optimists’ concert on November 7. (Photo by 
Mishkin.) 


WALTER 
GROSS, 
The boy pianist 
and pupil of 
Julius  Koehl, 
CY He will give a 
MOTHER AND DAUGHTER. re Gobut rocssal o6 
i . the Princess 
in interesting camera study of Marguerite Namara and her oe 4 Theater on 
little daughter, Pegoy (Photo by Royal Atelier, N. Y.) r ‘ae. ; Sunday after- 
noon, Novem- 
“ber 28. (Mish- 
kin photo.) 





DOROTHY JARDON, 
Who will give a series of concerts beginning in November 
in New York, Boston, Philadelphia and Washington, under 
the direction of Harry B. Herts. 


HANS KINDLER, 


The eminent cellist, whose manager booked the following 
appearances for him during the 1920-21 season: Pottsville, 
Pa., October 18; Evanston, Ill., joint recital with Lhevinne, 
October 21; Newark, Del., October 23; Philadelphia, Pa., 
November 4; Uniontown, Pa., November 15.; Washington, 
D. C., soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra, November 16; 
Baltimore, Md., soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra, Novem- 


JOSEPHINE LUCCHESE, 
The young coloratura soprano, whose first New York recital given in Aeolian Hall last 
November proved her to be the possessor of a voice of unusual beauty, flexibility and 
range, is the latest addition to the roster of Daniel Mayer. After spending the summer 
at her former home in San Antonio, Tex., Miss Lucchese opened her season with a guest 
performance with the San Carlo Opera Company during its New York engagement at the 
Manhattan Opera House, when she sang Olymphia in a performance of “Tales of Hoffmann.” 
On October 13 she gave a joint recital with Lajos Shuk, cellist, as the opening event in 
the Artists’ Course of the Wednesday Afternoon Musical Club of Bridgeport, Conn. On 
November 23 she will make her Cleveland debut at Masonic Hall in a concert given under 
the auspices of the Women's Club. The accompanying pictures were taken in San Pedro 
Park near her home in San Antonio, Tex. 
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ber 17; Grand Rapids, Mich., joint recital with Olya Sama- 
roff, November 22; Niagara Falls, joint recital with Olga 
Samaroff, November 25; Detroit, Mich., soloist with Detroit 
Orchestra, December 3 and 4; New York City, December 
14; Cleveland, Ohio, December 20; Philadelphia, Pa., joint 
recital with Helen Stanley at Monday Morning Musicales, 
January 10; Chicago, lL, January 11; Baltimore, Md., joint 
recital with Olga Samaroff, January 20; Philadelphia, Pa., 
soloist with Philadelphia Orchestra, January 28 and 29; 
Beaver Falls, Pa., joint recital with Maggie Teyte, March 
14; Lancaster, Pa., March 17; Philadelphia, Pa., March 
20; Lebanon, Pa., joint recital with Olga Samaroff, April 
15. Mr. Kindler’s ensemble appearances are not included 
in this list, and there will be many such. 
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ETHEL CLARK, 
Who will make her Manhattan debut 
in “An Hour of Music” at the Prin 
Theater, Sunday afternoon No 
vember 7. 
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cello 


ETHEL FRANK, 


notable successes last season 


Soprano, who won 
as soloist with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
and in her recital at Aeolian Hall, sailed on the 
steamship Mauretania on October 28. She will 
be active in opera and concert during the entire 
season .in France, Italy, Holland, Spain, Switzer 
land and Great Britain. (Marshall Studio photo.) 


THE MAINE MUSIC FESTIVAL ARTISTS. 
Here they are with the single exception of Justin Lawrie, 
whose home is in Lewiston, Me., a short distance from Port- 
land. Owing to this fact, Mr. Lawrie was only to be seen 
during the performances at which he sang. The fact that 
each artist was so well received may account for the pleas- 
each face. Notice (below, centered) 
Josef Turin with a decidedly judicial air, (Top) Mrs. 
William Rogers Chapman (left) enjoys a good joke with 
Percy Grainger, while Mr. Chapman and Ethelynde Smith 
“look pleasant” for the camera man. In the photo at the 
left Ethelynde Smith and Percy Grainger will be seen lear- 
ing the Auditorium. (Right) It must have been an excel- 
lent joke, judging from the amused expression on these 
faces; (left to right) Hthelynde Smith, Rosalie Miller, 
Laurence Leonard, Marjorie Squires, Mme. Novello-Davies 
and Harold Land. In the center: Giacomo Rimini (left), 
Rosa Raisa and William Rogers Chapman, with their backs 

to the wall. 


ant expression on 


Ml 


CORNELIUS VAN VLIET. 
A photograph of a@ painting of Cor- 
Vliet, the 
made by Alfredo Galli and which will 
this winter. Mr. 
Vliet recently opened a studio in Car- 
and will 
ensemble playing and in 
interpretation for piano, 
students, 
some advanced players of the cello. 


nelius 
be exhibited 


negie 
courses 
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IN A CONDUCTOR'S 
VACATION, 

(1) Albert Coates, conductor of the London 
Symphony Orchestra, doing a little conduct- 
ing on Lago Maggiore, Italy. (2) With his 
family at Villa Fisinessi, where they spent 
their holidays, recently returning to London. 


A DAY 





Dutch cellist, 


Van 


give special 
violin and 


besides instructing 
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FACIAL 


The above bas-relief of Povla Frijsh is a sculptor’s concep 


FRIJSH CONTROLS EXPRESSION 


many facial 
Gesture is 


tion of one of the expressions which Mme 

Frijsh admirably controls. another aspect of 

the art of Povla Frijsh which has won for the Danish singer 
a rare distinction. (Photo by Maurice Goldberg.) 


TWO OPERATIC STARS (LEFT). 
Edward Johnson, tenor of the Chicago 
Opera Association, and Sue Harvard, 
soprano of the Metropolitan 
Company, photographed 
Park Inn during festival 
Asheville, N. C. 


Opera 
at Grove 
week at 





AN INDIAN SUMMER 
VACATION 


Werrenrath and his 


Reinald vocal 
teacher, Percy Rector Stephens, in 
the Adirondacks, Chazy Lake, N. Y., 
vacationing during the 
mer. Chazy Lake boasts of “the wind 
she blew like a hurricane” (note the 
blowing locks), written by Geoffrey 
O'Hara in his setting of Drummond's 
“Wreck of the Julie 
Plante,” dedicated to Mr. 
Werrenrath and sung so 
inimitably by him all last 


season 


Indian sum 
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ACROSS THE COUNTRY 
(Continued from page 27.) 


Royal 


tenor 


baritone, and Allen Mc- 
music lovers are 
anticipation to the 


Dadmun, 
Indianapolis 
ith much pleasurable 


(dulhae the irisn 


Kalamazoo, Mich.-(See letter on another page.) 
Los Angeles, Cal.—(See “Music on the ° Pacific 
Montreal, Canada.—(See letter on another page.) 
Portland, Ore.-(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 


Providence, R. I, October 12, 1920 The season of 





1920-21 will bring to Providence not only the Boston Sym 
phony Orchestra, with its series of concerts, but La Scala 
Ore tra, with Toscanini as conductor, will appear at the 
Albee Theater, Sunday afternoon, January 9, and the New 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, under the direction of Josef 
Stransky, will open the Steinert Series at the Majestic 
Theater, Sunday afternoon, October 31 The soloist will 
Yolanda Mero Ihe other concerts in the Steinert 
Ser will be November 14, Gabriella Besanzoni, con 
ralt and) = Reinhold Warlich, baritone; November 21, 
Louise Homer and Louise Homer, Jr., in a joint concert; 
January 2, Anna Case, soprano, and Jacques Thibaud, 
iolinist; March 6, Toscha Seidel, violfhist; and Ignaz 
Friedman, pianist. The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
wive the usual series of concerts in Infantry Hall, and the 
loists will probably be Samuel Gardner, violinist, and 
_Raymond Havens, pianist, both of whom spent their early 
iF i! rio music study in Providence; also, Alice 
\ t ral 
rhe Chopin Club, of which Mrs, Edgar M. Lownes is 
| ident, will open its forty-second season with a musicale 
n Churchill House, October 14. Gladys Axman, of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company, will be a guest and will ren- 
der an aria from “La Juive” and a group of American 
Eight musicales will be given this season by the 
‘ Guest night will be observed January 7, and the 
oloists will be Marguerite Melville Liszniewska, pianist, 


and Edward J. McNamara, baritone. 


Phe MacDowell Club, of which Mrs. George S. Mathews 
is president, met Tuesday at the home of Frances Calder, 
at Longmeadow An interesting paper on “The Antiquity 
of the Harp” was read by Miss Calder, followed by sev 
eral numbers rendered by members of the club 

Dr, Jules Jordan, director of the Arion Club, plans to 
give a Christmas performance of “The Messiah,” and re- 


hearsals are progressing most favorably 

Roswell H. Fairman, who organized the Providence 
Symphony Orchestra a few years ago, 1s making arrange- 
ments for the organization of an operatic association here. 
It is to be educational as well as recreational, and the asso- 
ciation will be principally one of chorus singers. It is 
planned to study the more familiar operas. Mr. Fairman 
has secured Aurelio Fabiana as stage manager 

Chambrod Giguere, who so successfully produced 
“Faust,” “Carmen” and “Mignon,” in French, in past sea- 
sons, will give “Il Trovatore” this year in Woonsocket, and 


will probably repeat the opera in Pawtucket, 
and Providence. The entire company is an 


the company 


River 


umateur one, yet the ensemble, orchestra and_ principals 
are worthy of serious thought and M. Giguere is worthy 
of sincere appreciation for his efforts 

The first meeting of the Schubert Club was held Octo- 
her 7, when a paper was read on “Harmony for Children 
as Taught by the Musical Moments,” by Mrs. Sidney A. 
Sherman, an honorary member. Remarks were also given 
by Medora Ladeveye and Mary Cull 

Richmond, Va.— (See letter on another page.) 


Riverside, Cal. 
RochéSter, N. Y., 
head of the 
Art, Rochester, 
nan, has 


(See “Music on the Pacific Slope.”) 
1920.—Harold Gleason, 
organ department of the Institute of Musical 
N. Y., and private organist to George East- 
returned from a summer in Enaiond and 
France While visiting countries Mr. Gleason had 
the opportunity of hearing and playing a number of the 


hest organs and of inspecting the famous organ factory of 


October 17, 


just 
these 


Cavaille Coli in Paris, Mr. Gleason spent “several weeks 
with the noted French organist, Joseph Bonnet, at Quarr 
Abbey, Isle of Wight, where both studied the Gregorian 


chant with the Benedictine Fathers. Mr. Gleason authori- 
tatively denies the report that Mr. Bonnet is contemplating 
leaving the concert field and entering the Benedictine 
( rcde ! 

San Antonio, Tex., 
organist, was heard in recital, 


October 7, 1920.—Hugh McAmis, 
September 23, at the Scot- 
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The Boy Scout Band, W. E. Rush, director, gave a 
program at the Scottish Rite Cathedral, September 12. 
The numbers were both classical and popular. The solo- 
ists were Albert Besolski, cornetist, and E. L. Henning, 
xylophone player. 

The Lions’ Club opened its season, September 27, with 
a lecture by Granville Jones, well known speaker on civic 
and patriotic subjects, and an excellent musical program 
given by pupils of Hector Gorjux. The participants were 
H. Killikelly, baritone; Elviga Wolfe, contralto; Harry 
Schwartz, tenor; Mary Aubrey, contralto; Lillian Green, 
Margaret Webb, Lois Farnsworth, Carmen Gorjux, Alice 
Conrey Slade, sopranos; Mrs. J. M. Griffin, contralto, and 
Alva Willgus, baritone. The program consisted entirely 
of operatic numbers. 

The Mozart Society, Harriet Richardson Gay, president, 
entertained with a “Sophie Braslau” tea, October 1. Mrs. 
J. G. Hornberger told the history of the career of the 
singer. Miss Braslau will be presented by the society 
November 22. Lillian Green, soprano; H. Killikelly, bari- 
tone, and Mary Aubrey, contralto, contributed numbers. 

An interesting program, arranged by Norma Lee Sharpe, 
was given at the Prospect Hill Methodist Church, October 
3, with the following participants: Bertha Bradley, vio- 
linist; M. Dyer, cornetist; Sophie Bradley, pianist; ( olf #3 
Bonner, baritone; Mary Byrd, pianist; Mrs. W. Byrd, cor- 
netist; Eddie Levey, soprano; Sarah Karcher, violinist, and 
Harold Gill, baritone. 











THE 
DUTCH CONCERT BUREAU 


G. DE KOOS, Director 
Manager: Kurhaus Concerts, Scheveningen, and 
Subscription Concerts in all the Cities of Holland 
Specialist in Arranging 
CONCERT TOURS FOR FOREIGN 
ARTISTS in Holland and Neighbor- 
ing Countries 
SCHEVENINGEN—KURHAUS 


Cables: Koos—Kurhaus, Scheveningen 

















The Tuesday Musical Club opened its season October 5, 
with a program celebrating the Jenny Lind anniversary 
with Mrs. Fred Jones as the famous diva; David Griffin, 
baritone, aseSignor Belleti, and Walter Dunham as Mr. 
Hoffman, the accompanist. Mary Aubrey, contralto, pre- 
faced the program with a splendid rendition of the “Flower 
Song” from “Faust,” which seemed. particularly adapted 
to her voice, after which she drew the draperies revealing 
in a frame Jenny Lind, who immediately came to life and 
stepped from the frame and after’ several mage, bows 
stepped from the stage. The first number was Trai 
Ceppi” from “Berenice” (Handel), by “Signor Bellet” 
Mr. Griffin showed an astonishing command of the colora- 
tura passages ; this was followed by “Quila Voce” from 
“Puritani” (Bellini), by “Jenny Lind.” Mrs. Jones’ beau- 
tiful coloratura voice was never heard to better a: lvantage 
than in this florid number and also in an aria from “Son- 
nambula” (Bellini). A duet by “Jenny Lind” and Signor 
Belletti, “La ci darem la Mano” from “Don Giovanni” 
(Mozart), closed the first part. The blending of tone in 
this number was splendid. The second part consisted of 
“By the Sad Sea Waves” (Benedict) and “When I Was 
Seventeen” (Swedish folk song), “Jenny Lind,” which 
served to show how delightfully Mrs. Jones can do lyric 
work. After many recalls she responded with a tradi- 
tional Swedish hunting song, playing her own accompani- 
ment. This was followed by “Eri Tu” from “Un Ballo 
in Maschera” (Verdi), by “Signor Belleti,” and after sev- 
eral recalls he responded with “Drink to Me Only with 
Thine Eyes.” Special mention must be made of the capable 
accompanist. The stage was most artistically arranged 
with candelabra, and with the costumes of Mrs. Jones, 
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group and the Liszt “Gnomenreigen” and eighth rhapsodie. 
Mr. Cramer is one of the faculty of Kidd-Key College 
Conservatory and has had no other teacher than Pettis 
Pipes, also of the faculty, with whom he has studied 
since his childhood. A large and enthusiastic audience 
greeted Mr. Cramer. 

San Francisco, Cal.—(See 
Slope.”) 

St. Louis, Mo,—(See letter on another page.) 

St. John, N. B., October ro, 1920—The month of 
August was devoid of anything of a mysical nature and 
September opened with “San Toy,” presented by the Eng- 
lish Opera Company, under the direction of F. Stewart 
Whyte, followed by “Babes in the Woods,” both of which 
were admirably given. The scenery and costumes were 
very beautiful. The dancing in the “Babes in the Woods” 
was under the supervision of Jean Van Vlissingen, who 
possesses the unique distinction of being tutor of Isadora 
Duncan. Mr. Whyte is again to be congratulated upon his 
success and the pleasure he gave his large audiences. 

On September 27, and for two following nights, “The 
Maid of the Mountains” was given by the English Com- 
pany from Daly’s Theater in London, under the manage- 
ment of the Trans-Canada Theaters, Limited. In London 
the play held its sure popularity through every night of 
the five years’ run. Vina Daron, Teresa, the Maid of the 
Mountains, has a beautiful, clear, sweet soprano voice, and 
her acting is realistic. Fred Wright, as Tonio, provided 
genuine fun, and his acting and singing were excellent. 
H. Mortimer White, as Ballassare, made a splendid, bold 
and haughty brigand chief. From a musical point of view 
the production was a real delight. 

Tampa, Fla., September 25, 1920.—-The Virgil School 
of Music, under the direction of Mabel M. Snavely, reopened 
with a full attendance on September 20. Classes in theory 
and ensemble were formed and much enthusiasm is evinced 
among music students at the Hillsboro High School over 
the announcement that credit will be granted to the High 
School toward graduation, for music studied under private 
teachers, provided a creditable examination is passed. The 
examinations on theory will be based on the Progressive 
Series. The advanced move has been accomplished by the 
earnest and persistent efforts of the Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation of Tampa. 

Constantine Febet, of Louisville, Ky., 
opening of a new studio, 

Nellie Durand gave a series of delightful organ recitals 
during the summer weeks at the Hyde Park Methodist 
Church. 


Topeka, Kan., October 10, 1920.—This city is looking 
forward to a brilliant musical season this winter. Alma 
Gluck and Zimbalist, on the Henry J. Dotterweich concert 
series, will come early. Galli-Curci is scheduled for a late 
spring date. Kubelik, the Bohemian violinist, has been 
secured for Kansas Day, January 29, and La Scala Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with 100 players and Toscanini conduct- 
ing, for February 24. Sophie Braslau opens the season 
October 30. 

Another particularly interesting treat will be the Kouns 
sisters, Sarah and Nellie, former Topeka girls, now inter- 
nationally known. They will be brought under the man- 
agement of Ralph Holland, who is putting on a concert 
series. 

Speaking of the musical outlook, Mr. Dotterweich ex- 
presses even more enthusiasm than he did last year when 
he introduced the Topeka Concert Series, which met with 
unusual success. “We have sold more season tickets to date 
than we sold last year, and the opening conce rt is still nearly 
four weeks away,” said Mr. Dotterweich. “We will have 
more than two thousand subscribers this year.” The To- 
pek a W oman’s Club, the largest women’s club organization 
in Kansas, is co-operating with Mr. Dotterweich in the sale 
of tickets. 

Trenton, N J., October 12, 1920.—Galli-Curci will 
make her first appeararice in Trenton, N. J., on November 
5 at the Arena, the new auditorium just opened in this 
city, holding between 3,000 and 4,000, and built by A. K. 
Bugbee, former candidate for Governor. 

Vancouver, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Victoria, B. C.—(See letter on another page.) 

Wichita, Kan., October 1, 1920.—The season for 
1920-21 opens with the promise of two good courses of at- 
tractions. The Municipal Series enlists a somewhat ¢i- 
versified list, including Dr. Frank Crane, lecturer, October 
27; Frances Alda, soprano, October 29; Charles K. Hack- 
ett, Metropolitan tenor, November 5; Ruth St. Denis 
Dancers, December 7; “Take It from Me,” comic opera, 
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tish Rite Cathedral. His program included numbers by Mr. Griffin and Mr. Dunham, the scene was delightful. December 17; Lazzari and Zanelli, joint recital, January 
Guilmant, Johnston, Martini, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Stough- Sherman, Tex., October 9, 1920.—On the evening of 24; Eddy Brown, violinist, February 7; the New York Phil- 
ton, Dubois and Bonnet. The assisting soloists were October 5, Bomar Cramer gave a piano recital at Kidd-Key harmonic Orchestra, with Stransky conducting, in May, and 
Elgiva Wolfe, contralto, and Chester C. Bonner, baritone. College, playing the Schumann “Kreisleriana,” a Chopin (Continued on page 53.) 
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SCOTTI FORCES WARMLY 
WELCOMED IN SAN FRANCISCO 


Well Known Artists Present Opera Classics to Enthusiastic 
Audiences—California Club Program—Local Notes 


San Francisco, Cal., October 7, 1920.—San Fsancisco’s 
first taste for many a long year of grand opera with a 
metropolitan flavor was thoroughly enjoyed Monday eve- 
ning, October 4, in the Exposition Auditorium by some 
5000 auditors at the opening of the Scotti orn Opera 
Company’s brief engagement. In selecting “La Bohéme” 
for the introductory bill, Antonio Scotti made a canny 
choice, for Puccini’s melodious setting of the gayeties and 
sorrows of the impecunious Bohemians ‘has always been 
a favorite in the city where it was first welcomed to the 
United States. It was performed with a vigor of spirit and 
a sensuousness of tonal color that made the production 
vivid and eager in vitality. San Francisco has heard the 
Puccini work in many varieties, but never more artistically 
and acceptably presented, 

Orville Harrold was the bright star of the performance, 
in the rdle of the poetic Rodolfo. His rendition of the 
“Racconto” in the first act brought him a prolonged salvo 
of applause that would easily have grown to an insistent 
demand for a repetition had he shown willingness. Flor- 
ence Easton, as Mimi, took feminine honors with her 
fluent and sympathetic soprano,. She has graces both of 
voice and person, and employs them unostentatiously to 
their full effectiveness. Antonio Scotti, in the character 
of the impetuous Marcello, easily established his histrionic 
superiority and demonstrated that his splendid baritone 
is standing the test of the years excellently. Marie 
Sundelius was the tempestuous Musetta, handling the part 
with skill. Louis d’Angelo was Shaunard, Giovanni 
Martino the Colline, while Paolo Ananian took the dual 
comedy roles of Bencit and Alcindoro, 

The opening night was a promise of a most successful 
season. In the distribution of congratulations, a share 


must go to Antonio Scotti for his courage in bringing his 
cempany across the continent without guarantees, to Frank 
W. Healy for his enterprise in undertaking the manage- 
ment, and to G. Albert Lansburgh for his conquest of the 
acoustic defects in the Auditorium. 

The Scotti Grand Opera Company at last brought Franco 
Leoni’s “L’Oracolo” to local music lovers last night and 
satisfied accumulated curiosity. The Exposition Auditorium 
held an audience that duplicated in size that of the com- 
pany’s opening performance, and the quality of the applause 
showed a quickening of acquaintance into decided triend- 
ship. Antonio Scotti made the part of Chin Fang a piece 
of masterly portraiture. His veiling of knavery with 
cunning and his concealment of depravity beneath hypocrisy 
combined to make a grim figure that radiated iniquity. As 
Ah Yoe, Marie Sundelius subdued herself admirably to the 
cloistered timidity of the Oriental woman, and her voice 
revealed new qualities of tenderness. As her lover, Win 
Seu Luy, Mario Chamlee displayed a tenor of robust 
timbre and vigorous accentuations. Giovanni Martino, 
in the part of the learned doctor, Win Shee, was a worthy 
complement of Scotti. 

“L’Oracolo” was followed by a_ performance of 
“Pagliacci” that “introduced four new principals: Anna 
Roselle as Nedda, Morgan Kingston as Canio, Milo Picco 
as Tonio and Mario Laurenti as Silvio. Miss Roselle has 
beauty, a sparkling charm of temperament and a fresh 
voice of limpid and delightful quality, Morgan Kingston 
is not only endowed with a splendid voice, but with a 
winning personality as well, his Canio was warmly human, 
and his reading of “Vesti la glubba” was virile and com- 
pelling. Milo Picco sang the prologue effectively, winning 
several recalls, and carried through his declaration scene 
with dramatic sincerity. The part of Silvio was in the 
hands of Mario Laurenti, a forceful one. His voice is 
sympathetic and charged with an abundance of color. 


Catirornia CLuB Procram. 


Mrs. Richmond Revalk, chairman of the choral section 
of the California Club, presented one of the noteworthy 


events of local clubdom on’ October 5, those participating 
being members of her section. 
An octet number opened the program with the following 


voices in the choral: Mesdames R. Wagner, W. Meister, 
F, Cheffins, H. McCurrie, Lillian Heyer, C. W. Prentiss, 
R. J. Sands and Mrs. Richmond Rebalk. The double 


quartet from the choral section gave 
“Carmena,” by H. Lane Wilson; 
Herman Lohr. Grace Le Page sang the “Caro Nome” 
from “Rigoletto” and “Spring,” McFadyen, as her solos, 
charming the large audience with her voice and personality, 
Lillian Heyer, contralto, sang two numbers with musicianly 
skill, her range of tones commanding attention and praise 


as its first number: 
My Heart,” 


“Rose of 


Mrs. Herold Mullin sang “Woodland Croon Song” and 
“A Tiny Garden,” by Clutsam. Mrs, Mullin is a club 
favorite. 


In conclusion the choral section sang “Ashes of Roses,” 
Huntington Woodman, and “Swing Along,” Will Cook 
The musicians brought honors to the club as well as to 
themselves. 

The California Club is the only local club which maintains 
a choral section of such high standard of musicianly worth 
Mrs. A. W. Scott, president, directed the splendid day 
Presidents of other clubs were among the invited guests. 


Locat Nores. 


With the presentation of the Sir James M. Barrie's 
whimsical comedy “The Admirable Crichton,” the forepart 
of this week, the Maitland Playhouse “first night” of 


Monday evening proved quite an event. The harp solos 
of Lucille Folsom, brought from New York to assist in 
the Maitland performs ances, and the violin solos of Harriet 
French, a well known local musician, have. added greatly 
to the Maitland performances. : 


Grace Ewing, contralto, presented chansons of France 
in Brittany costume, a group of songs at the To Kalon 
breakfast with such artistry that local leaders in the music 
and art world are besieging her for a repetition. Miss 
Ewing appeared before To Kalon in the picture sque Breton 


(Continued on page 54.) 
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LONDON 


(Continued from page 13.) 
house where Newton formerly lived and in which the mu- 
sical historian, Dr. Burney, afterwards worked. Mozart, 
Haydn, Bach's youngest son, Clementi, Cramer, crossed the 
threshold of this nearly demolished house in St. Martin’s 
street, the site of which is now for sale. 

Heiretz Orr THE STRAND. 

But Wadler and I had our oddest experience in the gar- 
dens of the lemple, where Shakespeare has made the earls 
of Somerset, Suffolk, Warwick meet, with Richard Plan- 
tagenet, to pluck the red and white roses that distinguish the 
war between the houses of York and Lancaster which be- 
gan in 1455, Leaning against the Temple church, which 


ALEXANDER SILOTI. 
This photograph was given to the Musical Courier’s London 
correspondent two week's ago by Albert Coates and proves 
that the Russian pianist, who’ was “killed off” a year or so 
ago in the newspapers, is still very much alive. Albert 
Coates, the conductor, who is coming over to lead the New 
York Symphony Orchestra in a few concerts this winter, 

attended Siloti’s recital. 


dates from 1185, was a motor bicycle, dating from 1919, 
There was no light in the church proper, but the choir was 
lighted for a rehearsal about to begin, and through the 
opened gothic window of stained glass came the sound of a 
gramaphone record of Heifetz playing the finale of the 
Mendelssohn concerto. When Mayo Wadler came to the 
end of his disquisition on the cause of London’s lure for 
poetic and artistic minds, I pointed out to him in the dim 
light of the garden that the seat on which he sat was the 
tomb of Oliver Goldsmith. Then we passed out into Fleet 
street through a heavy double door in the lower part of an 
old building which is said to be the former palace of Car- 
dinal Wolsey. The violinist said he had had enough for one 
evening and asked me to direct him to Drury Lane Theater 
where he could hear Landon Ronald’s new music to the 
“Garden of Allah.” I led him there by way of Fetter Lane, 
in which street Swift says. Gulliver the traveler lived. As 
we walked through the crooked and narrow streets he told 
me he had made up his mind to give a recital in London in 
November if he could get a hall. So I may yet have the 
pleasure of reporting Mayo Wadler’s London success. 
CLARENCE Lucas, 


Wagner Afternoon at National Opera Club 


Founder and president Katharine Evans, the Baroness 
von Klenner, conducted the brief business meeting which 
preceded the afternoon devoted to Wagner, in the Astor 
Gallery, Hotel Astor, October 28. The large room was 
filled with an attentive, eagerly listening audience, when 
she discovered Arthur Nevin in the audience, summoned 
him to the platform, and introduced him. Other guests 
of honor were Ernest Knoch, Edward Lankow, Leon 
Rains, Dr. Ghadliali, J. Piastro-Borissoff and A. Romano. 
Susan Hawley Davis gave a brief list of current musical 
events, more especially operatic, mentioning the general in- 
terest in it, as evinced in Brooklyn and Philadelphia weekly 
performances; the beautiful St. Louis municipal auditor- 
ium, Gallo and his doings, etc. The president then intro- 
duced Frederick Dean, former music critic, who talked 
fluently of “The Nibelungen Ring,” with musical illus- 
trations by Mai Kalna (“Cry of the Valkyrie”) and 
Frederick Southwick (“Wotan’s Greeting” and “Sen- 
tence”). At the close, two pianos were simultaneously 
played by Olga Sapio, Romualdo Sapio, Katharine N. 
Fique and Beatrice Moore, collaborating in the “Magic 
Fire” music with quite orchestral effects. Meta Schuman 
assisted the singers at the piano in very capable fashion, 
and the first meeting of the club passed into history as 
an affair of musical importance. 


Professor Dann to Organize 
Pennsylvania Musical Program 


Prof. Hollis E. Dann, nationally known for his work 
along musical educational lines, has resigned from the 
faculty of the College of Arts and Sciences at Ithaca, 
N. Y., to direct the Pennsylvania State school system for 
music. Professor Dann has been associated with the music 
department at Cornell University for seventeen years. 
His resignation will not take effect until the close of the 
1921 summer session, and he will assume his new duties 
on September 1 of that year, residing in Harrisburg, Pa. 
According to the Cornell Daily Sun, a new State program 
to include music in the curriculum of the public ools 
of Pennsylvania has recently been installed and the ap- 
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pomtment of Professor Dann to direct the new department 
soon followed its installation. In his new position he will 
be in direct charge of the organization of this department 
that will include the instruction of music in the State, 
elementary schools, high schools, the thirteen State Normal 
schools and the colleges and universities that are under 
State supervision. A corps of assistants will aid Professor 
Dann in developing the proposed instruction and will ex- 
tend the systematic instruction of music to municipalities 
and other communities. Associated with the department 
of music instruction in the State is a plan to include the 
extension of community singing under Professor Dann. 


Leila Topping an Art Lover 


It would have been just as impossible for Shylock to 
have gotten his pound of flesh without shedding blood as 
it would be for Leila Topping to live in this humdrum 
world without being surrounded by antiques. Her apart- 
ments in one of the fine old mansions just off Fifth avenue 
on East Thirty-fifth street, New York, are loaded with 
these genuine old treasures. Among them is a quaint 
highboy, almost invaluable in these days, when most 
“antiques” are made on Fourth avenue in any time speci- 
fied by the purchaser and “to order.” 

An habitué of the Bowery, unacquainted with the value 
of such heirlooms, would probably “hock” the whole outfit 
for $50, but to one whose head is mostly in the clouds 
breathing the inspiring incense of art, music, and idealism, 
it is a veritable treasure house of things which will all 
too soon pass into oblivion. 


Many Dates for Winston Wilkinson 


Winston Wilkinson, the American born and educated 
violinist, will make his New York Aeolian Hall debut 
Friday afternoon, November 26. Winner of various prizes 
given for special contests, Mr. Wilkinson has toured with 
eminent artists, and his debut recital has awakened special 
interest. He will give a second recital in the same place 
on the evening of December 30. The more important dates 
of this season so far booked by his manager, Florence 
Graff Newton, include: October 9, Chatham Episcopal 
Institute, Chatham, Va.; November 12, the High School, 
Alexandria, Va.; November 16, the Garden City Hotel, 
L. L, under the patronage of St. Mary’s School; Novem- 
ber 26, Aeolian Hall debut (afternoon); December 1o, 
Huntington, Va.; December 30, Aeolian Hall (evening) ; 
February 14, the foyer, Academy of Music, Philadelphia. 


Dubinsky Touring with Fokines 

Vladimir Dubinsky was specially engaged as cello soloist 
on the important tour of the Russian Ballet with the 
Fokines, appearing in West Virginia, Ohio, Michigan and 
elsewhere up to November 1, then in such cities as Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, etc., and returning the end of December. 
Press praises of the most flattering sort have been received 
by Mr. Dubinsky, similar to those marking his tour with 
Schumann-Heink not so long ago. 


Manen to Play Here Soon 


Upon hearing that Joan Manen, the Spanish violinist, 
was being brought to America this season by Antonia 
Sawyer, Inc., a famous pianist remarked thoughtfully: “A 
year ago I mourned him as dead.” For some reason, as 
yet unknown to. his American friends, Manori disappeared 
and was not heard from in over a year. Just before his 
disappearance he played in Berlin and received the highest 
praise from critics and public. He vanished just as the 


JOAN MANEN, 


Violinist. 


phrase “Manon and his magic violin” became popular. 
Suddenly came echoes from South America of the triumph 
of Joan Manen, the interpreter of Bach. Inquiries hur- 
riedly floated southward. In Europe, Manen wore a black 
beard, and the Joan Manen recently discovered is clean 
shaven. Yet it is the same Manen, and, according to all 
reports, he possesses the fine spun gold tone, similar to that 
of Sarasate, to whom he has so often been compared. His 
repertory with orchestra includes over fourteen works. 
He will be heard in Carnegie Hall soon after his arrival 
in November. 
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(Continued from page 5.) 
are signs, however, that his captivating brilliancy might 
overpower the intimate aspirations of a poetic soul. His 
final rank in the musical world will depend upon the way 
in which he meets this danger. 
Tue New Detius Concerto. 

Francis E. Aranye, a young Hungarian violinist of con- 
siderable ability, offered a special attraction by the first 
performance here of Frederick Delius’ new violin concerto. 
Delius—English by birth, German by education, French 
by -taste—is the type of the extremely refined, artistic 
cosmopolite. In Germany he enjoyed a considerable repu- 
tation in former years. The war kept him away. Since 
last year, however, his compositions make their reappear- 
ance with growing frequency. 

The violin concerto shows the well known refinement 
and delicacy of his style, which applies the French impres- 
sionistic technic to a stock of melodic invention that re- 
echoes clearly the Anglo-Saxon popular song—old English 
ballads, Welsh tunes—with its characteristic rhythms and 
intervals. To make its full effect, however, the work must 
be heard with orchestra. The piano arrangement is a 
rather poor extract, which hardly gives an adequate idea 
of Delius’ subtle and charming treatment of orchestral 
tints. 

SrrikE Ties Ur Berwin Press. 

These curious times, so fertile in surprising events, have 
given rise to a situation which I believe has never before 
been experienced. An insignificant strike of employees 
has brought the entire capitalistic force of the Berlin 
press into battle with the working class. For nearly two 
weeks none of the many dozens of Berlin newspapers has 
appeared in print, with the exception of three socialist and 
ultra-radical papers. 

This fight, which threatens to last a considerable time 
and to have serious consequences, will also touch musical 
affairs rather harshly. By far the greater number of con- 
certs in Berlin is given with the purpose of obtaining the 
critical comments of the press and utilizing them. The 
cost of giving concerts has of late increased so greatly that 
even a song or piano recital means a considerable expense, 
not to speak at all of orchestral or choral concerts, which 
demand the risk of a small’ fortune. 

Now a few hundred concerts at least will take place 
without the resonance of the press. It is clear that this 
means a serious loss for all concertgivers and it cannot 
yet be told how concert life will be affected by this en 
tirely unforeseen blow. 

A New Braunrets Work. 

The series of Philharmonic concerts has begun. Arthur 
Nikisch this time reappears with the new title of “Doctor 
honoris causa” just conferred upon him by Leipsic Uni- 
versity on the occasion of his twenty-fifth anniversary as 
conductor of the Leipsic Gewandhaus concerts. 

The novelty of the evening was a set of orchestral varia 
tions by Walter Braunfels, on a theme by Berlioz. The 
impression produced by the lengthy and complicated com- 
position was not very favorable. Braunfels is considered 
one of the most serious and gifted members of the so- 
called Munich school. He has, however, not. been very 
happy in the conception of these “apparitions,” as he calls 
his fantastic variations. A lack of constructive art deprives 
them of the impressive effect which they might have had 
by virtue of their weighty ideas and their interesting 
orchestral treatment, which, by the way, is as reminiscent 
of Berlioz as is the entire composition, which takes frem 
the great Frenchman not only its very impressive theme, 
but also its fantastic spirit. 

Josef Pembaur, the soloist of the evening, played Liszt's 
A major concerto and “Totentanz” with consummate pian 
istic skill and great beauty of detail, without, however, 
exhausting the artistic possibilities of these works. 

ANOTHER ANBRUCH CONCERT. 

The second orchestral concert of the Anbruch series, 
recently mentioned in these letters, was conducted by Selmar 
Meyrowitz. This orchestra leader has this season taken a 
stronger foothold in Berlin’s musical life. In place of 
Paul Scheinpflug, who has gone to the Rhenish city of 
Duisburg as musical director, Meyrowitz is now the regu- 
lar conductor of the Bluthner Orchestra, but he has not 
given up his own series of concerts on a larger scale, 
which have created his reputation here. 

On this occasion Meyrowitz offered a Russian program, 
which, however, was not well chosen in every respect. 
No doubt Borodine’s brilliant and savage “Polovets- 
Dances,” from the opera “Prince Igor,” are a fascinating 
and admirable piece of orchestral workmanship. But 
Scriabine’s third symphony, does not belong to the pro- 
dyctions which will maintain the Russian master’s fame. 
It shows an excess of Wagnerian influence, tires the ear 
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by its continued flow of full, rich, brassy sound, and has 
little of those strange and fantastic harmonic effects which 
characterize the later period of the composer. 

Rachmaninoff’s third concerto, played with finish and 
power by Vera Wit, the Viennese pianist, also stands far 
behind the famous C minor concerto of the same master, 
and its effect is in no relation to its length and the de- 
mands it makes on players and hearers. 

Franz Scumipt’s SYMPHONY. 

Hugo Reichenberger, one of the conductors of the Vienna 
Opera, gave a concert with the Philharmonic Orchestra 
a few days ago. His style of conducting is rather quiet, 
but full of concentrated force. With apparently little 
effort he obtains striking effects, entering into the spirit 
of the composition with keen insight and vivid tempera- 
ment. Thus his art was a powerful help towards the 
remarkable success of Franz Schmidt’s second symphony 
in E flat. In Vienna Schmidt is considered one of the 
best musicians of the present generation. For years he 
has been solo cellist of the Vienna Opera Orchestra. But 
his powers as a composer have only recently been recog- 
nized and his opera “Notre Dame,” after Victor Hugo's 
novel, has been received very favorably in Vienna and in 
Berlin. His E flat symphony now confirms this well 
deserved success. To be sure, Schmidt is not a revolution- 
ary of the stamp of Schénberg or Scriabine. His music 
is not original in the highest sense of the word, but it is 
cultivated in form and sound, the product of a mind brim- 
ful of music, of a Viennese musician in the best tra- 
ditional meaning of the term. 

The E flat symphony is modern without being anarchis- 
tic. It shows full command of all the resources of modern 
technic. The second movement, a splendid set of varia- 
tions, especially deserves to rank with the best accomplish- 
ments of modern symphonic art. In style the symphony 
stands about midway between Brahms and Bruckner on 
one side, and Mahler and Strauss on the other. It deserves 
a hearing whenever there is serious interest for modern 
symphonic art. 

Reichenberger’s program was completed by a remarkable 
res ading of Richard Strauss’ masterpiece of musical humor, 


“Till Eulenspiegel,” and Max Von Schillings’ “Glocken- 
lieder.” This cycle of songs, set to poems of the Swiss 
poet, Carl Spitteler, tells picturesque tales of the “bell- 
king” who sends out his apprentices, the sounds of dif- 


ferent bells, on adventurous journeys through the air. It 

takes rank among the most enjoyable compositions of the 

new director of the Berlin Opera. Barbara Kemp, the 

prima donna of the opera, applied her accomplished art 

to it with the zeal which she always expends upon the 

compositions of Schillings. 
Sonc ReEcIrAacs. 

Several song recitals deserve attention. The wonderful 
voice and great art of Sigrid Onégin have made her a 
favorite of the public on the continent. Her recital, with 
a program of Schubert songs, was one of the real events 
of the season thus far. Sigrid Onégin captures her listen- 
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ers by the resounding power of her voice and the dra- 
matic force of her style. 

Another type of lieder singing is represented by Elizabeth 
Schumann, Although an opera singer by profession—she 
is one of the most highly esteemed me mbers of the Vienna 
Opera—she rievertheless sees her ideal of song interpre 
tation in a pronounced lyrical style. She charms by the 
admirable purity of her voice, her vocal finish, the delicate 
and iftimate manner of expressing the emotional contents 
of a song. More than any other singer heard in these 
last years, she reminds one of the incomparable Marcella 
Sembrich, 

Gertrude Bindernagel’s name is hardly known to the 
musical public at large, but the extraordinary beauty and 
power of her well cultivated soprano voice and her ex- 
pressive force give her good chances in the run for public 
favor. She has in her that which captivates the masses. 
YounG PIANIstTs. 
represented by three young artists 
Jascha Spiwakowsky, educated in Berlin in the school of 
Moyer-Mahr, hag since his boyhood attracted public at 
tention in a considerable degree. Of late he has been 
travelling in the Scandinavian countries in Rumania and 
Turkey, everywhere received with enthusiasm, which is 
readily explained by his fiery, energetic and brilliant man- 
ner of playing. In his last recent Berlin concert he offered 
standard works by Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. 

Mitja Nikisch, the gifted son of Arthur Nikisch, has 
pianistic achievements, which, though not sensational, are 
nevertheless remarkable, being built on a solid technical 
and musical foundation, Bach, Schumann, Chopin and 
Liszt were interpreted by him. 

Erwin Bodky is a name so far entirely new in the 
concert hall. But after the unusual impression produced 
by his piano recital, it is not difficult to predict that the 
musical world will hear of him. His program consisted 
entirely of Bach, preludes and fugues from the “Well- 
tempered Clavichord,” a number of Busoni transcriptions, 
including the monumental “Goldbery” variations 
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ORGAN MUSIC 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, 
BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


Finale from “Prince Igor,” for Organ, by Borodine-Kraft 

Of original music for the organ by Russian composers the 
present writer does not recall seeing any whatsoever. Yet they have 
church organs in the Russian (Greek Orthodox) church; witness 
the “1812” overture by Tschaikowsky in which the peal of the organ 
is heard in conjunction with the clangor of church-bells. Borodine’s 
opera closes the first act with the music here transcribed by Edwin 
Arthur Kraft, who has to his credit much for the organ. It con- 
tains all the originality associated with the modern Russians, much 
that is in folk-tone spirit, without the abstruse complexities of the 
ultra-modern Russians. Constant repetition of a pedal-bass G_ strikes 
one on the first page, played slowly. Thé solid chords and sweet 
melody soon run into a fast movement, pedals and melody in unison, 
played loudly, and this into a haunting theme in A, which 
works up, faster, louder, to a big climax on a two-note phrase, the 
poo finally playing heavy p ges to tained chords in both 
ands. 
“A Song of Sunshine,” for Organ, by Roland Diggle 

The Los Angeles organist and composer gives considerable time to 
composing for the organ, and this piece is a little gavot, cheerful and 
pretty, as its name implies. The trio has some clever “imitation,” 
and directions as to the proper stops to be used are frequent. “To 
Harvey B, Gaul, in friendship.” 


Impromptu in E Minor, for Organ, by Busch-Mansfield 
Another gavot-like, pretty melody, first given to the left hand, 
later taken up by the right, with easy pedal-part. 


“Tranquillity,” for Organ, by Busch-Mansfield 
A song-like right-hand melody with many pretty harmonies, 
graceful and effective. Both pieces are appropriate for church use. 


Prelude in D, by Glazounoff-Whitmer 

This is from the Russian composer's opus 49, cleverly arranged 
by the Pittsburg composer and pedagogue. Chromatic harmonies 
for manuals and pedals, the feet playing important part, with the 
yrineipal theme now in one hand, then in the other, with varied 
Eosmunninns all come to a quiet close. 


“Dream,” for Organ, by Kopyloff-Gaul 
“Love Song” might just as well be the title of this work, for its 
m_lodiousness is extremely appealing, lyrical, suggestive of 
love's fancies, If is from the com r’s opus 20, and if the other 
vieces of the set are as interesting, let us have them at once. 
Peculiar to the middle portion is the constant repetition in triplets 
Return to the first melody and fade-away close 





lovely 


of the note FE flat 
follows. 


Minuet from “Samson,” for Organ, by Handel-Gaul 

The oratorio “Samson”. by Handel is not often ver formed, but 
when it is this minuet always attracts, for it is in delicate, graceful 
style, all of it very soft excepting a brief middle repetition of the 
first subject. This is Handel at his most understandable period. 
“In Fancy Free,” for Organ, by Manney-Stewart 

Although not so labelled, this is a gavot in F major, played 
staccato, with a flowing meledy as the trio, which becomes louder, 
subsiding, and repeating the first melody; it ends with bravour. 


“Hymn to the Sun,” for Organ, by Rimsky-Korsakoff-Feder- 


lein 
This is from the fairy opera 
Metropolitan Opera, New York. It 
minor passages and the originality of 
popular interest, Genuine character music! 


“In Silent Woods,” for Organ, by Rimsky-Korsakoff-Federlein 


Another original Russian piece. Provided the organist has the 
daintiest possible stops to use, the music will sound very effective. 


“Rondo,” for Organ, by Frances McCollin 

In three-four tempo, this suggests a minuet, with imitation by the 
left hand of right-hand passages of the trio, the feet playing con- 
stantly, in eighths, quarters and half-notes. 


“Melodie Mignonne,” for Organ, by ‘Morse-Kraft 

A beautiful melody in D flat, at first in the left hand, then played 
by the right, a regular love-song. The middle section is in neigh- 
boring minor, with repetition of the first melody, the last time in 
full harmony, loud, impassioned, ending softly. Beautiful music 
throughout, of an extremely refined, graceful sort. 


“Adagietto” from “Suite Arlesienne,” for Organ, by Bizet- 
Stanley 


Preceding his “Carmen,” this music by Bizet is interesting, and 
as played by orchestra, extremely dainty. A climax ensues on 
high notes, the whole dying away with double notes (spread) in 


the pedals. 
WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING 
CO., BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 
“Dawn's Enchantment” and “Pilgrim Suites,” for Organ, by 
M. Austin Dunn 


M. Austin Dunn is the Marion Austin, organist, who was prom- 
inent in metropolitan musical affairs a few years age going est 
after her marriage. She is the sister of Florence Austin, the vio- 
linist, so well known, and to whom the first piece is dedicated. 
“Dawn's Enchantment” is a piece of charming effect, beginning 
with chime-effects, slowly modulating to B_ flat, in ich key a 
high-note melody is accompanied arpeggii in both hands, with 
sustained pedal bass. It ends softly, with vox humana and chimes, 
The “Pilgrim Suite” consists of three pieces; first, ‘Colonial Lee 
full of stern chords and in thirds, with unusual modula- 
tions, ending with a variation of the opening theme. Second comes 
“Peaceful Days,” of which the Pilgrims had mighty few, what with 
Indians, bleak winters, poor crope, witchcraft, etc. This is pretty 
graceful music, largely of a righthand with sustained chord 


accompaniment, en’ ing Roy f x. . phant” ends 
wi a 
followed 


“Le Coq d'Or,” performed at the 
has many quaint plaintive 
the entire thing strikes 





the set. Beginning 


like pedal passage ensues, 
flat. The usual Trio, in neighboring 
by a short transition, with return to the ; i 
marked “Allegro festivamente” and dedicated M. Dethier, 
her teacher, Women composers for the organ are few; those who 
can write so idiomatically as Marion Austin Dunn are the rarest 


kind. 


Royal Dadmun Re-Engaged with N. Y. O. S. 


Royal Dadmun, baritone, who scored a decided success 
with the New York Oratorio Society at the spring festival 
in New York last season, has been re-engaged for “The 
Messiah,” at Carnegie Hall, December 27. r. Dadmun 
has also been engaged by the Handel and Haydn Society 
of Boston for “The Goldén Legend,” to be given at Sym- 
phony Hall on Sunday afternoon, January 23. He will 
sing “The Messiah” at the Pittsbu Festival, May 1. 


John Campbell Much in Demand 


John Campbell, the baritone who appears in recital at 
Aeolian Hall this afternoon, October 28, was born in Nel- 
son, Pa., and received his musical training at the Master 
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School of Music, Brooklyn, and at the Institute of Musical 
Art in New York. He also studied with Richard Peacy 
in New York and with Vannini in Florence, Italy. Mr. 
Campbell's first appearance was made in New York as 
tenor soloist of the Marble Collegiate Church. He has 
sung in opera with the Aborn Opera Company, the Society 
of American Singers, the Community Opera Company, of 
Paterson, N. J.; has appeared at many of the prominent 
festivals in this country, and has toured twice as soloist 
with the New York Symphony Orchestra under Walter 
Damrosch. He signed a three year contract with the late 
Oscar Hammerstein for his English Grand Opera Com- 
pany, but it never materialized on account of the injunc- 
tion secured by the Metropolitan Opera Company against 
this impresario. 
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Guy Maier and Lee Pattison, October 13 


American 
Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun” proved to be surprising! 
effective. It was given wit 
a remarkable feeling for color 
and nuance and with fine poetic 
sensibility. 


Herald 

It was unlikely that this piece 
of orchestra music woul 
effective even if arranged for 
six pianos. In fact, as it was 
heard yesterday, it lost practi- 
cally everything that makes it 
so captivating when orchestrally 
. sung. 


“Jewels of the Madonna,” October 13 
Evening Globe | Evening Sun 
_ The performance last night in As it was sung last night by 
its vitality and “punch” brought Mr. Gallo’s trou it was not 
great credit to the Gallo an edifying and not even a 
company. pleasant performance. 


Grace Freeman and Louise Scheuerman, October 14 
Evening Mail Herald 
Both of these young women The art of the two earnest 
have agreeable talents. and painstaking young women 
was not enlivening. 


Marguerite Namara, October 17 
Post Tribune 
Marguerite Namara gave a (Headline) Mme. Namara 
song recital which was appar- fails to please audience with her 
ently highly satisfactory to a singing. 
large audience, 


National Symphony Orchestra, October 17 
Francis MacMitien, Soroisr 
Evening Mail Evening Post 
Artur Bodanzky made Schu- Mr. Bodanzky is not success 
bert's “Unfinished” symphony ful as an interpreter of Schu- 
sing in all its tender beauty. bert. Seldom, if ever, has the 
divine “Unfinished” been played 
with such lack of poetic spirit 
tn as was shown last night. 
Times World 

Macmillen gave a highly Francis Macmillen played the 
erformance of Gold- A minor concerto none too 
cult concerto. smoothly, 


Josef Lhevinne, October 17 


Tribune 
Mr. Lhevinne gave an 
admirable interpretation of 
Weber's sonata in A flat. 


Evenin 


Mr. 
creditable 
mark's di 


Herald 
He played Weber’s A flat 
sonata without for a moment 
suggesting the wavin lumes 
and prancing steeds | dae 
which make so brave a show in 
the composer’s pages. 


Erwin Nyredghazi, October 18 
Evening Journal Evening Globe 
Beyond any question, Mr. He does not stand out above 
Nyredghazi is the sensation of other pianists who had not half 
the season, the advance heraldry. 


John Duke, October 19 


Tribune World 
_ John Duke exhibited a serv- His playing was below the 
iceable technic combined with standard required by a concert 
a good deal of maturity in in- performer, 
terpretation, 


Alfred Mirovitch, October 20 


World 
(Headline) Alfred Mirovitch 


_ _ Times 
(Headline) Russian 
is not great as a pianist. 


displays rare musical 
at his début, 


pianist 
qualities 


New Engagements for Klibansky Pupils 


Mr. Klibansky announces several new engagements for 
artists from his studio. Lotta Madden has been engaged as 
soloist for the Pittsburg, Kan., Music Festival in 1921. 
Ruth Pearcy, who has been filling successful engagements 
in Virginia in September, and on October 12 at the Sphinx 
Club, Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, has been engaged for ten 
weeks to appear at the Capitol Theater, in New York, where 
also Sudwarth Frasier, another Klibansky pupil, is singing. 
Elisabeth Carpenter has accepted the position as vocal in- 
structor at Wesleyan College in Macon, Ga., and Gertrude 
Graves will teach at the Lawrence Conservatory of Music, 
Appleton, Wis. Alveda Lofgreen has been re-engaged as 
soloist at the First Presbyterian Church in Morristown, 
N. J. Hattie Arnold is touring with the Savage Company in 
“Miss Billie” and is meeting with fine success. arjorie 
Almy will give a recital November 15 at the Carmel Insti- 
tute, Carmel, N. Y. Lottice Howell was very well received 
at a recital she gave at the “Educational Alliance October 12. 
Betsy Lane Shepherd is on an Edison “tone test” tour. 


Georgia MacMullen Repeats Success 


Georgia MacMullen recently appeared as soloist at a 
concert in the ballroom of the Kew Gardens Inn, Kew 
Gardens, L. I., on which occasion she sang “Caro Nome,” 
from “Rigoletto,” Verdi; “Quando me’n vo soletta,” Puc- 
cini; “The Trout,” Schubert; “Whether by Day,” Tschai- 
kowsky; “Blanche Dourga,” Delibes; “Sunrise and You,” 
Arthur Penn, and “Lo! Here the Gentle Lark,” Bishop. 
Her success was so pronounced that it resulted in securing 
two other engagements. Another very successful a) r- 
ance was on Sunday ee October 10, in the ballroom 
of Hotel Majestic, New York, when Miss MacMullen 
charmed the audience with her artistic singing of “Whether 
by Day,” Tschaikowsky; “ Here the Gentle Nd 
Bishop; “Blanche Dourga,” Delibes, and “Caro Nome,” 
from “Rigoletto,” Verdi. 


Werrenrath’s First New York Recital 
The ever popular baritone, Reinald Werrenrath, will 
ive his first recital here this season in Carnegie Halli oa 
unday afternoon, November 14. 
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What the Press Thinks of Grainger’s Art 


It seems as though wherever Percy Grainger, that ster- 
ling composer-pianist, appears in concert he is bound to 
win favorable comments from the music critics. He played 
at the recent Maine Festivals and was lauded by the press 
of both Bangor and Portland. Extracts from the Bangor 
notices and also from an appearance in Buffalo on October 
8 are reproduced herewith: 

It might well be called a “Grainger night.” 

This young Australian pianist and composer is too well known 
to Portland people to require comment. It might be said that 
his friends and admirers increase rapidly with his appearances 
here, and that he lost nothing of his wonderful technic and 
delicate shading by his service with the forces of Uncle Sam dur- 
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PERCY GRAINGER. 


ing the World War. His selection was the second concerto by 
Saint-Saéns, and was rendered in faultless style and with a color- 
ing that was a distinct delight.—Portland Daily Eastern Argus, 
October 7. 





Percy Grainger, brought out a demonstration of appreciation 
from his Portland audience by his extraordinary playing that was 
a joy to witness. It was a spontaneous ovation so overwhelming 
and sincere that the artist himself was inspired to his highest and 
best, making the evening one of endurin soeete, Mr. Grainger 
is magnetic in personality and art. e fires the imagination, 
awakes fancy, and carries his hearers along with him on all sorts 
of poetic adventures in realms never visited before. There is 
charm in his merest touch of the piano so exquisitely soft and 
of pearly tone. There is superb power when in crashing chords 
and wondrous octaves he lays his color with unstinting hand, eae 
first and last, and all the time, there is absolute command and p 
fect sanity. This, perhaps, is the magic of his spell. Beautifully 
clear and clean-cut is his work, though he abandons himself to 
the spirit of the music, and every essential for interpretation is 
recognized. 

In the second part of the program Mr. Grainger’s fascinating 
“Colonial” song for orchestra was given, with the composer con- 
ducting. This was followed by two more of his works, “Gum- 
sucker’s March” and “In a Nutshell,” which are so. individual 
and effective that they were a real delight. —Portland Daily Press, 
October 7. 





It is doubtful if the entire season of 1920-1921 will offer a 
more thoroughly delightful instrumental concert than that given 
last evening by Percy Grainger, famous composer-pianist, and the 
Duo-Art reproducing piano. . . . Liszt’s welft “Hungarian” 
rhapsody; Nathaniel Dett’s “Juba Dance,” from his negro suite 


“In the Bottoms;” Grieg’s “To Spring,” and the “Irish Tune - 


from Count Derry,” arranged by Grainger, were all played in 
person we a Grainger. His “Children’s March,” “Over the Hills 
and Far A written for two pianos, was played by the com- 

er with a ry record of his own playing. In other words, 

e played a duo with himself. His English orris Dance tune, 
“Country Gardens,” was given with Mr. Grainger and the Duo- 
Art piano in alternation, changes from one to the other sometimes 
occurring every two measures. With closed eyes it was absolutely 
impossible to tell when the human hands rested, and the ivory keys 
went on as if under spirit guidance. It was like magic, magic so 
witching that the audience sought to remain under its spell, and 
would not cease applauding till the “Tee number was given 
a second time.—Buffalo Express, October 9. ® 





Percy Grainger is an artist who first and foremost embodies 
in his playing the very joy of life and the eternal charm of youth, 
therefore his ponds i mgm arouse a keener sense of delight than 
is sometimes gained by more pedantic and strictly cold exponcnts 
of the classics., . ut the climax was reached in the imposing 
first movement of the Tschaikowsky concerto for piano and or- 
chestra, in which Mr. Grainger played the orchestra part to the 
solo rendered by the reproducing piano. Straight-lined masses of 
melody, dynamic contrasts, emotional fervor, fairy-like pianissimo, 
broug t the performance up to something superhuman in achieve- 
ment for the reproducing piano seemed a live, human agen with 
all the freshness, vivacity and vivid appeal of an actual artist of 
matchless skill. So great again was the enthusiasm that Mr. 
Grainger was recalled for two encores, playing for the first his 
own “Shepherd’s Hey.”—Buffalo Courier, October 9 


Ethelynde Smith a “Real” Artist 


Subjoined are extracts from a batch of notices which 
Ethelynde Smith drew from the press of four different 
cities following recital appearances. As they speak for 
themselves, no further comment is necessary: 


Miss Smith sustained her reputation as a delightful singer —_ 
the unmistakable touch ‘of the real artist. Her voice was in 
a her high notes clear and sweet, and she sang A a 

mtaneity that was refreshing. . The “Spring Song of the 

Robin Woman” was a splendi piece of work and brought forth 
much applause from the audience.—State Times, Baton Rouge, La 

Miss Smith possesses in addition to a voice of wonderful strength 
and sweetness a rsonality of the greatest charm, a remarkable 
versatility and a distinct dramatic ability. Her clear and Gatinct 
enunciation was one of the charms of her singing and her ran 
is extraordinary, the low notes being rich and full while the 
flute-like tories of the upper r wer are taken with assurance and 
perfect ease.—Tribune, asper, Wyo. 


If there was one whisper or one indifferent member in the 
audience,, we were not aware of it.—Mountain Herald, Lincoln 
Memorial University, Harrogate, Tenn. 

Miss Smith’s program was both varied and artistic, and repre- 
sented Italian, French English and American composers. er 
voice was lovely in all numbers, and she especially pleased the 
audience with her rendition of modern French and American 
songs.—Alexandria Daily Town 
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Baklanoff Has a Busy Summer 


Few are the artists who have spent a busier summer va- 
cation that George Baklanoff, the Russian baritone of the 
Chicago Opera, who is returning to America for the fourth 
consecutive season with that organization. After a four 
years’ absence from Europe he was literally besieged with 
offers upon his return there last April, and had the various 
directors had their way, he would not have had a day’s rest 
throughout his six months’ sojourn on the other side of the 
Atlantic. As it was he was only able to take a four weeks’ 
vacation, which he spent on the shores of Brittany as the 
guest of Raoul Gunsbourg, the director of the Opera at 
Monte Carlo. 

Mr. Baklanoff appeared during this fall and summer in 
practically every country of Central Europe. He began his 
first swing in Basel, Switzerland, and continued to Freiburg, 
Vienna, Brunn, Pressbourg, Prague, Berlin, Stockholm, 
etc., returning in July to sing in Paris. On his second tour, 
which began in August and is to continue almost to the 
very day of his sailing for America, he will visit Czecho- 
Slovakia, Germany, Austria, Hungary, Roumania, Sweden, 
and prey Poland. The operas in which he sang 
are in number, but include some of his very best 
roles, such as Iago in “Otello,” Mephistopheles in “Faust,” 
Scarpia, Escamillo and Rigoletto. He also appeared in 
numerous symphonic concerts and recitals. His American 
engagement forced him to refuse offers of engagements in 
Spain and in Monte Carlo, but during next spring he is to 
sing Boris in “Boris Godunoff” at the Costanzi, Rome, if 
South America does not claim his presence. He will arrive 
in America early in November for an engagement of twenty- 
five weeks with the Chicago Opera Association. 


Cottlow’s Popularity in Ohio 


Evidently Senator Harding is not the only popular per 
son in Ohio, for with the exception of her native State of 
Illinois, Augusta Cottlow, the gifted American pianist, has 
played in more cities and towns in Ohio than any other 
State. Miss Cottlow has been a universal favorite in col- 
leges, which are numerous in Ohio, and this year she is 
adding new ones to her long list. Her programs are con- 
sidered of exceptional educational value besides their 
beauty. Miss Cottlow’s fall tour began at Defiance College, 
Detiance, Ohio, after which follows a long list of prominent 
colleges and music clubs which will carry her into Missouri, 
Illinois, Iowa, the Dakotas, Minnesota and Michigan, re- 
turning to New York after the middle of December. 


Renee Thornton at Globe Concert 


At the 1119th Globe free concert, Renee Thornton, 
soprano (in private life Mrs. Richard Hageman)’; Alberto 
Sciaretti, pianist; Enzo Pascarella, violinist, and Richard 
Hageman himself at the piano for Miss Thornton, attracted 
a capacity audience at DeWitt Clinton High School, with 
about one hundred standees. 

Miss Thornton displayed a beautiful voice and lovely per- 
sonality, She won her audience immediately, particularly 
in the songs of Richard Hageman—‘“At the Well,” and the 
newest one, “Happiness.” Both artists had to bow again and 
again their acknowledgment. Alberto Sciaretti proved 
himself a pianist of the first rank, playing with great ease 
and with much beauty of tone. Mr. Pascarella, recently ar- 
rived from Italy, was well liked. Charles D. Isaacson was 
chairman and read a charming story of the life of Mozart 
in his series of “Face to Face with Great Musicians.” 


Tollefsen Trio in ‘Englewood 


The Tollefsen Trio began its season with a concert for 
the Englewood People’s Institute, October 8, playing cele- 
brated works by Dvorak, Tschaikowsky, with solos by the 
individual members of the trio, namely Carl Tollefsen, 
violinist; Augusta Tollefsen, pianist, and Paul Kefer, cel- 
list. A large audience heard all this high class music. 
Mr. Kefer, the new cellist of the trio, had to repeat a 
serenade by Glazounow. Mrs. Tollefsen, as encore to her 
brilliant piano solos, played a “Capriccietto,” by Klein. 
Carl Tollefsen’s playing of “Gypsy Dances,” by Nachez, led 
to an enthusiastic encore, when he played the “Spanish 
“Serenade,” by Chaminade-Kreisler. The trio was heard 
with attention and enjoyment. 

October 21 residents of Oswego, N. Y., will hear the 
Tollefsen Trio at the Woman’s City Club. 


Organists Endorse, Pilgrim Suite 


The “Pilgrim Suite” for organ by M. Austin Dunn is 
attracting the serious attention of many of the leading or- 
ganists as it is considered a very timely number, coming as 
it does at the period of the Pilgrim Tercentenary. Among 
the organists who are to play the suite this season are Clar- 
ence Eddy, J. Warren Erb, John Hermann Loud, Rollo 
F. Maitland and Carl F. Mueller. 


Breil Honored by His Alma Mater 


Duquesne University (Pittsburgh), of which he is an 
alumnus, has taken one of Joseph Carl Breil’s songs, 
“Westheart,” put a new text to it, rechristened it 
“Duquesne,” and it now is the official college song. On 
October 6 it was dedicated and sung for the first time, and, 
according to President Hehir, it was an instant hit. 


Leta May Scores in New Castle 


Leta May, coloratura soprano, gave a recital in New 
Castle, Pa., on October 15, and, judging from the following 
telegram, which her manager, R. E. Johnston, received the 
next day, she scored a decided success. It read: “Leta 
May concert big success. She will set the world on fire” 
Signed, C. Edward Brown. 


Masters Sings “Mammy Dear” 

When Jessie Masters was heard at a concert at the 
Warren, Ohio, Opera House on the evening of October 4, 
she created a very favorable impression with Frank H. 
Grey’s “Mammy Dear,” which she is using regularly. The 
song was so well received that she had to repeat it. 


Inez Barbour’s Recital, November 15 


Inez Barbour’s recital will be given on November 15 in 
Aeolian Hall. 
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a Py ‘ a hl Re 7” SW > ‘ jovial nature throughout, at times reminiscent of Lortzing, 

W EING s3AR I NER S [WO NE a OPERAS 2 a at times even of the “Singspiele” of Ditterdorf. 
WIN VIENNA’S ENTHUSIASTIC APPROVAL Tue New Season. 

a ene The season has begun very quietly. Even the musical ad- 

Die Do.fschule” a Japanese Tragedy, Represents the Composer at His Best; “Meister Andrea,” a Two-Act Comedy, om the newspapers have not increased strik- 

Proves an Artless Trifle, Yet Is Good Material for an Opera — Musical Season Begins Very Quietly — The director of the Staatsoper, Dr. Richard Strauss, is 

Selma Kurz to Visit America busy conducting operas and concerts (twenty-four of the 

latter, to be precise) in South America, where he has been 

ape esa Aw oe —e ile : since last August. He is not expected back until the end 

PUCCINI RECEIVES WARM PERSONAL WELCOME of December. I have been informed from a reliable source 

that an offer will shortly be made to him to go to the 

United States for the season after next. It is very doubt- 

ful, however, whether he will be able to accept it, owing to 

the fact that his contract obligates him to spend five whole 

months of the year in Vienna. 
During his absence the Staatsoper is being conducted by 
Franz Schalk, who is at present occupied with rehearsing 


New Opera “La Rondine” Given Ovation 


Vienna. October 1, 1920.—Since my last report, referring Square Players, under the title of “Bushido.” The play is 
which concluded in mid said to be a favorite among the Japanese, and never fails 
Vienna, to make a profound impression on Oriental audiences. In- 
caused music to be conspicuous by its absence. This sum oy it must be ge aon «pe — ay aay “ag 

, od of inactivity was unusually long, owing to to the more sensitive feelings of the Occidental by the al- > saves ~ 5 < . 
the. feet that OF ove reite Ap A since time 7 eamiaeial most barbarous extreme to which the super-patriot carries png Be id gn performed hag ng Le = = 
has commenced in the middle of August, deferred the open- his sacrifice, nevertheless it is impossible not to sympathize 48°. 1¢ first performance over here will probably take 


: . : . ¢ ak ational : lace some time this month. 
ver form: . September with the fanatical heroism of the main characters and the P i J : : : 
ing performance until the first of Septembe moving tragedy of the denouement. Meanwhile, there is but little news, with the exception of 


f A 4 ’s J ” > r..* c . . . » = 26 res ~ s I oc . oO 9 * 
Werncartner’s Two New Orera W eingartner, as far as possible, has adhered to the origi- the gue “ a a oe = oe eons I oar egy lc 
It is due to the lengthy duration of the Music Festival, nal plot, a “cheerful” tale, in which a schoolboy is sacri soprano (who Is, incidentally, a : 8 
. he 1] hool- It was no easy matter to captivate audiences as she has 
together with the holidays, that the first performances of ficed by decapitation in order to save the life of a schoo 
eer mh tr : fell , rere? i done, more especially as Vienna boasts the hitherto incom- 
two new operas by Felix Weingartner have not been com ellow, the son of a deposed emperor. 1 Sel K B 
; ; ; parable coloratura singer, Selma Kurz. ut comparisons 
mented on before. Weingartner, it will be recollected, at Criticism is superfluous, for it is of greater moment to \ 
} | ba laid down by Gustav examine the brilliant music with which Weingartner has °° odious. Selma Kurz possesses qualities which faria 
’ up » é é { ) She "Me 4 4 « é€ as os 
one time took up the operatic baton isid cow : : airs ; Wei Ivogiin lacks, while, on the other hand, the latter shines in 
Mahler, and for the last few years it has been his sincere endowed the story. Die Dorfschule” represents ein- ; i . 
ww gl dp ; : a roe ag ae + es few roles which Selma Kurz has never attempted. 
wish to return to the Staatsoper, a wish that has now been gartner at his best, and is probably his most finished. work. i 
nly partially gratified, inasmuch as it is Weingartner, the It was by no means an easy matter to reconcile the East THe AMBITION oF Kurz. 
mposer, who has now established himself there As re and the West musically, as the composer has succeeded in It is interesting to note here that New York audiences 
gards his activities as a conductor, he had to be satisfied doing. He has compromised between the two extremes. will shortly be given an opportunity of hearing Selma Kurz. 
vith taking over the leadership of our second opera house, He uses Oriental color in order to characterize physical She had previously been engaged by Conried and Dippel 
the Volksoper externals—the atmosphere of the play—but speaks in our for the Metropolitan, but, as her manager recently an 
As for the two new works, the performances took place own accents when he desires to express the emotions of the nounced, she was very nervous about facing New York 
hortly before the close of the last opera season, and al soul. As an example of this division of the material and audiences, and so the engagement never materialized. 7 
though it is rather late in the day, they cannot be passed the spiritual, the hustle and bustle of the schoolboys in the myself, am of the opinion that this star has now risen to 
ver without giving them detailed mention, especially as one — opening scene is musically denoted by a monotone psalmody her zenith and will be capable of satisfying the exacting 
of them, “Die Dorfschule,” was a decided success, and will of the East, and again, the entry of the Empe ror’s minions demands of the spoiled concert public of New York. The 
undoubtedly be frequently performed. The second work, brings with it a slowly rising and thrilling crescendo, con- artist herself told me the other day that the old engagements 
“Meister Andrea,” a comedy, is in contrast to the tragu juring up before one’s eyes a picture of that which the com- had not been fulfilled, because she felt at that time that 
character of the first poser intended to portray—namely, Japan. ce she had not yet attained a standard approaching perfection. 
“Terakoya,” or “Die Dorfschule,” is part and parcel of a The “problematic” part of the drama, where it mirrors Now, however, she has no fear of entering into competition 
Japane se historical tragedy written in 1746, bearing the the soul rather than the action and coloring of the milieu, with anyone, ana therefore it is her great ambition to sing 
fantastic title of “Sugawara Denjin, Tenerai Kagami” brings a gradual change in the music in the direction of in New York. She has such confidence in herself, that she 
(“Mirror of the Art of Calligraphy bequeathed by Chancel our Western idiom. It grows in warmth and emotion until has accepted the first offer that came to hand, purely and 
ler Sugawara”). The original play is the product of the it seems to free itself from its unnatural fetters and stands simply in order to be given at last an opportunity of mak- 
collaboration of four authors, and occasionally it is per- out in the full majesty of its beauty. The whole work is a ing a success there. When one considers that Selma Kurz 
formed in its entirety, It is unanimously agreed, however, masterpiece of Weingartner’s musical art, and should satis- can name her own price in Europe, one understands that 
that the “Terakoya” act written by Zumo is the life and fy even the most exacting critic. ; her journey to the United States is being undertaken pri- 
soul of the play The second opera, “Meister Andrea,” is a complete con- marily in order to realize her artistic ambitions. 
Incice i it is ~~ seageter “ape ange ~ —_ a, — ; os Cae Lettie veo hag oe 9 ony WEINGARTNER AND THE VOLKSOPER. 
y 1 rformed m English by «e ashington reibel, anc ay be arized as a tarcical sequence o ad a * y . 
moving. Sen. Sar naran . : Felix Weingartner, the director of the Volksoper, is also 


comic situations. Although a trifle artless, it furnishes bider’- . : 
fairly good material for opera. The plot hinges on the fact 0" tour in South America, but he started some time before 


ELIZABETH TERRELL that Master Andrea has been hypnotized into believing that Strauss, and is expected to return at any time. He is at 

he is the court musician, Matteo. The complications that the head of a large private theater, by no means an enviable 

DRAMATIC—MEZZO SOPRANO ensue can well be left to the imagination, together with the  PoSition in these days of exorbitant demands usually en- 

>ddress: 176 West 137th St. Telephone 7755 Audub fact that the story ends happily. The music is of a simple, forced by strikes. Nevertheless it is to be hoped that he 
will succeed in weathering the stormy seas. 


He also intends to commence his season with Puccini, 


T and will present “La Rondine,” an opera written in Vienna, 
but thus far only produced at Monte Carlo and in Italy. 

H Apvo_F Rosinson, 

E Some time ago I happened to read the 7 ‘ral notice of ¢ 


“singing master” named A. Robinson, and I was very muc h 


Faculty of Famous Artists A School of Proven Merit Eighth Season 1920-192] surprised to learn later on that A. Robinson was none 
other than Adolf Rebinson, the celebrated baritone. No 


one here seemed to remember who Adolf Robinson was; 
10 West 122d 2d St., New York City Phone Harlem 2053 Catalogue upon Request not a newspaper contained an obituary. Perhaps some of 
the older New York opera goers will have better memories 


American Tenor | tian the Vienna public, among whom the wonderful singer 
lived in modest retirement for over a quarter of a century. 
In Europe 1920-21 It was he who discovered and taught Leo Slezak, and in 


the course of time he numbered many future notabilities 


the Vienna Music Festival, 
June, the holidays have, as is usually the case in 





























among his pupils. 


PIANIST Western Tour and with In 1886, when I first visited New York, I was at once 

: _ deeply impressed by Robinson's art. Working with Lilli 

the Cornish School un Lehmann, Emil Fischer ,Albert Niemann and Max Alvarez, 

1730 Broadway, New York til May, Seattle, Wash. he formed the wonderful German ensemble at the Metro- 


politan. His success in New York was deservedly great. 


He sang at the Metropolitan for four seasons, where his 
voice and charming personality took all audiences by storm. 
Studios Reopen He died at the ripe age of eighty-six. 
October Ist Puccini IN VIENNA, 
: Puccini is once again in Vienna. Although not in itself 


a thrilling fact, his visit is nevertheless a landmark in the 
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one must remember that when Italy, Austria’s old ally, de- 
clared war against us a tremendous outburst of popular 
feeling took place. At the same time it must be admitted 
that the Italian policy since the war has been one of recon- 
ciliation and that they were the first to help us in our need 
and to open their frontiers to our citizens. 

But even if that had not been the case, Vienna has always 
made it her business to keep art and politics apart. The 
former director of the Hofoper, our present Staatsoper, 
Hans Gregor, a German “pur sang,” removed all Italian 
operas by living composers from the repertory immediately 
after Italy’s declaration of war. But it would not be true 
to say that this policy gave the Viennese audiences satis fac- 
tion, and when “La Bohéme” was revived about six months 
ago there was general rejoicing. 

And now the composer of this and other melodious operas 
has arrived in Vienna accompanied by his wife. The public 
reception took place amidst great enthusiasm. Puccini was 
at once interviewed by representatives of all the newspapers, 
and he was received with all the official honors to which he 
was accustomed in former days, but which, in recent years, 
were reserved for German notabilities alone. 

The two new Puccini works which are to be produced 
are new only as far as Austria and Germany are concerned. 
The “Tryptich,” a product of the war period, is due to make 
its entry at the Staatsoper, the scene of Puccini’s many tri- 
umphs, in a fortnight’s time. The other work, “La Ron- 
dine,” likewise written—or rather finished—during the war, 
was heard at the Volksoper on October 7. The enthusiasm 
with which Puccini was received and applauded at the end 
of every act was almost Latin in character. 


“La Ronpine” Propucen. 

The question here arises as to whether this enthusiasm 
is due to the immense popularity of the composer, or whether 
the opera is of a character to justify such demonstrations. 
To this I can answer that, while the pleasure of seeing 
and hearing Puccini again, after these many years of war, 
was the cause of a large part of the ovation, nevertheless 
a goodly, if not brimful, measure of applause was given 
the composer’s work. One must take into account the fact 
that the Volksoper’s means are modest, for although the 
performance was excellent throughout, a more impressive 
production would have pleased better still. 

The following facts about the origin of “La Rondine” 
may be of interest. Two Viennese authors, W illner and 
Reichart, are responsible for the book. When Puccini 
visited Vienna on the occasion of the first performance of 
“The Girl of the Golden West” in 1913, he happened to 
witness a performance of a musical comedy by Nedbal, 
entitled “Polenblut,” at the Carltheater. He was very 
pleased with it and a remark escaped him that he “would 
like to do something similar some time.” Go-betweens did 
the rest. A libretto was written, first in German, then 
translated into Italian. It pleased Puccini and “La Ron- 
dine” became a reality. The music, however, was set to a 
French version of the text, which now has been turned back 
into German. Vienna thus gets its opera back by round- 
about ways. 

Since the work has been produced outside of Austria, it 
suffices to note here that, notwithstanding the light con- 
versational tone of the piece, Puccini handles it as a sensi- 
tive, serious composer, and above all one who possesses a 
fabulous command of the orchestra, Puccini, who came 
to Vienna in order to “learn the wajtz,” has endowed his 
opera with a waltz of true Viennese “dash,” but one that 
is at once recognized as the work of a great composer. 
The milieu—a sort of cross between “Bohéme” and “Dame 
aux Camélias”—suits Puccini to a “T”. [Is this the revised 
version, which Puccini was said to be Preparing? “La 
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(Continued from page 46.) 

one other attraction to be announced later. All programs 
will be given at the Forum. Last season the seats were all 
sold and the outlook is for a duplication of that success for 
this year’s course. Thad Hoffman is managing the course 
for the city and Lucius Ades is assisting as director. 

new management has appeared here. Mrs. L. H. 
Brown is presenting a concert series at the Crawford The- 
ater as follows: De Gogorza, baritone, December 7; Ru- 
dolph Ganz, pianist, February 15; Sophie Braslau, February 
21; Albert Spalding, violinist, March 18. It is planned by 
Mrs. Brown to make her concerts interesting social events, 
and she is meeting with success in the matter of subscrip- 
tions for her project. 

The Russan dancers, Andreas Pavley and Serge Ouk- 
rainsky, and the Pavley-Oukrainsky Ballet, with the Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, of Chicago, will be the chief artistic 
attractions for the International Wheat Show in Wichita, 
October 4 to 16. The ensemble will be fifty artists. The 
dancers have been in Wichita before and should meet with 
a huge success, as their work is already favorably known 
here. 

The National we of Music Clubs through its State 
president, Mrs. W. J. Logan, of Kansas City, Kan., has 
issued its rules and notified the various teachers and clubs 
of its plans for the next biennial meeting. The State of Kan- 
sas Federation will hold its State meeting in Pittsburg, 
Kan., in connection with its annual convention. The entire 
United States has been divided into fourteen districts with 
Kansas in the Rocky Mountain district, composed of Colo- 
rado, Nebraska and Wyoming (besides Kansas). Kansas 
furnished the final winner among the violinists last year in 
Terry Ferrel, of Wichita, a pupil of Ralph Brokaw, of 
New York. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lucius Ades have returned from Schroon 
Lake, N. Y., to resume charge of the music department of 
Friends University. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Brokaw opened the Brokaw studios 
September 13, and in three days filled their schedule of 
forty-five pupils each per week. 

Fairmount College Conservatory continues to be under 
the direction of Frank Power. 

The Wichita College of Music opened September 1 with 
t'.e same faculty as last year, except in the vocal depart- 
ment, which will be in charge of Ivan Benner. 

Reorganization of the Wichita Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction of P, Hans Flath, is being agitated and a 
guarantee list is being worked out with a fair hope of an 
established orchestra this season. 

The Municipal Band, directed by E. O. Cavanaugh, will 
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Rondine” in its original form, first produced at .Monte 
Carlo, was anything but success ful.—Ep1Tor’s Note. ] 

More than the musical interest in the post-war first per- 
formances of Puccini’s operas in Germany and Austria, the 
political significance of these events calls for comment. 
This performance was above all a political event, and a 
pleasant political event, for it has brought us one stage 
nearer to international reconciliation, by way of the great 
and all-embracing art. 

A MAu_er FEestIvaL, 

The important Mahler Festival at Amsterdam, which 
served to celebrate Mengelberg’s jubilee, is being repeated 
here on a small scale. For the first time, several of Mahler's 
works are being performed in cyclical order. Of course, 
there is nothing new in the performance of Mahler's works. 
For the last two years the same conductor, Oskar Fried, 
and the same orchestra, the Symphony Orchestra, gave us 
several of Mahler’s sy mphonies separately, more often than 
was good for us. That it has now come to a cyclical 
presentation of these works need not be regarded as a re- 
markable event. Strange to say, the attendance is not as 
good as it was at the separate concerts. However, much as 
one may admire Mahler’s art, I am of the opinion that 
these gigantic doses of one composer’s works are to be 
deprecated. Continual use will tarnish the brightest silver ; 
and even Mahler’s works are liable to receive an injury 
greater than any benefit that constant propaganda might 
secure, 

In any case, this Mahler cycle marks the definite begin- 
ning of our concert season, which up to the present has 
been very quiet. However, two vocalists deserve mention. 
One of them, Maria Ivogiin, a member of the Munich Na- 
tional Opera, has carried all before her. She is at pres- 
ent appearing at the Staatsoper as Zerbinetta, in Strauss’ 
“Ariadne,” as Gildan, and as Frau Flut in “The Merry 
Wives.” In addition, she is giving numerous recitals, and 
it can truly be said that this charming young coloratura 
has captivated all Vienna. Although coming to us from 
Munich, she is a Viennese and her real name is Yvonne 
von Giinther. She studied at the academy here, and on 
leaving sang before Gregor, but evidenly found no favor. 
At that time Bruno Walther was taking up his position in 
Munich, and engaged her for his company. There, within 
a few years, she rose to high eminence. She is a charm- 
ing little person, possessing a coloratura capable of satis- 
fying the demands of the most difficut parts. Her tone is 
strongly reminiscent of Patti’s. By this I do not mean to 
infer that Miss Ivogiin is a “Patti,” but there can be no 
doubt that this artist, who in addition to her vocal powers 
possesses the qualities of a talented actress, will meet with 
success wherever she goes. 

A Lone Breatuep FInn. 

The other singer, Helge Lindberg, a robust Finn, pos- 
sesses an almost inexhaustible power of holding his breath. 
His bass voice is not wonderful—at times, in fact, it is 
inclined to unsteadiness—but it is controlled by a wonderful 
knowledge of the art of singing. Lindberg, who was dis- 
covered and brought to Vienna under almost romantic cir 
cumstances, is a past master of oratorio, and as such will 
doubtless obtain worldwide fame. 

Some time ago it was remarked in the columns of the 
Musica. Courter that very little had been heard of the 
American tenor, William Miller, who had gone to Buda- 
pest. Yesterday I received a letter from Rotterdam, writ- 
ten by the singer, who is still very popular in Vienna, send- 
ing me his kind regards and telling me that he was about 
to sail for New York. By the time these lines appear he 
will no doubt be giving concerts in New York 
L UDWIG A 





resume its free Sunday concerts as soon as ‘cool weather 
allows. The Riverside Park concerts are closed interim, 

The Wichita Municipal Chorus, Harry Evans, director, 
has resumed rehearsals principally to prepare for the pageant 
and chorus work included in that event for the Wheat 
Show. The chorus will give one or two oratorios this sea- 
son. Interest in this work has increased following the 
presentations of “Elijah” and “Messiah” last season, and 
unusual activities are under way for this season’s programs. 

Youngstown, Ohio, October 8, 1920.—-The musical 
season opened Wednesday, October 6, when Mabel Garri- 
son gave one of her delightful programs under the auspices 
of the Monday Musical Club. This charming American 
singer, who has already established herself as one of the 
best American sopranos, proved entirely worthy of the place 
she holds in the realm of singers today. Her singing was 
unaffected, charming and especially fine in beauty of tone 
and nicety of interpretation. Miss Garrison’s admirable 
diction and pleasing personality were delightful. Much 
praise must be given her accompanist for the splendid sup- 
port given. Mr. Siemon used no notes and so careful was 
his playing that it seemed almost a part of the singer. This 
recital, as will be most of the Monday Musical Club pro- 
grams, was given in the new Moose Auditorium. 

The San Carlo Grand Opera Company comes to the Park 
Theater, October 21, for one day (two performances), to 
return in the spring for a longer period. The operas to be 
presented have not been announced as yet. The Creatore 
Opera Company comes to Park Theater, November 12- 
13, for three attractive offerings—“Othello, * “Carmen” and 
“Barber of Seville.” 

Myra McKeown has resumed her Youngstown Concert 
Course after a lapse of two seasons. The four recitals she 
will present will be given in the Moose Hall. Miss Mc- 
Keown’s first offering is booked for November 3, when the 
artists will be Martinelli, the Metropolitan tenor who so de- 
lighted Youngstown’s music lovers a few years ago, and 
Mme. Namara, soprano. 

Mischa Levitzki, who played here last season with the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra, gives a recital December 8. 
Toscha Seidel comes January 27. Sophie Braslau, contral- 
to, will appear March 16, rounding out the course of recitals 
by artists of the first rank. 

John R_ Roberts, Pittsburgh baritone, has opened a studio 
in Westminster Presbyterian Church, Mondays only. Mr. 
Roberts is known as a fine teacher and coach and his com- 
ing to Youngstown is appreciated by serious students. His 
entire day is taken and there is a waiting list. 

Opal Dell Chaney, soprano; Mrs. George D. Hughes, 
contralto; Will Jenkins, tenor; William Sittig, bass, with 
Laurabelle Hornberger, accompanist, will present an inter- 
esting program for the Brier Hill Y. M. C. A. Mrs. Frank 
Risinger will be the reader. 
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the medium 
through which 
great artists 
paint music pic- 
tures with sweep- 
ing stroke and 
careful detail 
the piano which 
faithfully trans- 
lates each indi- 
vidual concep- 
tion of the com- 
poser’s thought. 


To hear a master- 
piece on the 
Steinway is to 
hear it in the 
full bloom of 
beauty and depth 
of meaning. And 
to portray one’s 
individual emo- 
tions on this 
superb piano- 
forte is to come 
to a full realiza- 
tion that art has 
blended perfect- 
ly with the 
manufactures. 
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CELEBRATED VOICE SPECIALIST and GRAND OPERA COACH 
(formerly of Milane, Italy) 

Btedies: 607-808 Carnegie Hall, New York Telephone, Circle 1350 

Concert Pianist 


2 LI top and Instructor 


Studio: 322 West 107th Street, New York 
or Concerts and Recitals 
Apply A. ZALES, 322 1 West 107th Street 


G. M. CURCI 


(Graduate of Royal Academy, Santa Cecilia, Rome) 
VOCAL, TEACHER AND COACH 


Address Secretary 
Studio: 25 West 86th St., New York. Consultation by Appointment 


MARIE SUNDELIUS Soran 


With the Metropolitan Opera Co. 
Exclusive Menagement: 
GERTRUDE F. COWEN 1461 Broadway, New York 


J. FRED WOLLE 


NIST 
MUSICAL BUREAU 
1 West 34th Street, New York 


Yvonne de Treville 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Address: The Rockingham, 216 West 56th Street, New York City 
of the Violin and 


PAUL STOEVING :istes 


Formerly Professor at the Guild Hall School of Music and Trinity 
College of Music, London, England. Author of “The Art of Violin 
Bowing,” “The Story of the Violin,” “The Mastery of the Bow and 
Rowing Subtleties” (just published), etc. 

Residence Studio: 


235-0 West 108th St. (near Broadway), Phone Academy 790,;New York 
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AMERICAN SYNCOPATED 
ORCHESTRA AND SINGERS 
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PIANIST—LECTURER SOPRANC—TEACHER OF SINGING 
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ALBERT 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


O"Bicveandy Oba, of Music, Euclid Ave, Baptist Church, 
Director, win Wallace Conservatory of Music, Berea, Ohio. 
CONCERT ORGANIST—PIANO AND ORGAN STUDIOS 
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MACBETH 


Py Grand ag) == 
al Concerts, Inc., 1451 Broadway, New York. 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


New Bulilding—114-116 East 85th Street 
Founded for the Higher Education in all branches of Music 
Conducted on the same plane of the European foremost conservatory. 
Over 40 eminent instructors. 
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costume, shoes, apron, jewelry and lace cap, singing a 
group of delightful French folk songs with captivating 
charm, She was accompanied at the piano by Fred Maurer, 

Colonel Robert H. Noble, the steed of whose fancy 
gallops saucily in French, has written an article for the 
“Franco-Californian” in which he lauds the efforts made by 
Andre Ferrier and his talented wife on behalf of French 
drama and music. Mrs. J. R. K. Nuttall, presidente du 
salon Francaise, has penned similar praises in the “Echo 
de l'Ouest.” Mr. Ferrier has leased for five years the 
large house at 1470 Washington street, the lower floor of 
which is being converted into a suitable hall capable of 
seating comfortably 150 or more people with an adequate 
stage and with all necessary accessories ; all ‘is now being 
made ready in an artistic manner. 

Marie Withrow, a prominent vocal teacher of San Fran- 
cisco, who recently returned from her vacation in the south, 
has resumed teaching at her studio, 1620 Pine aie 


MUSIC AN IMPORTANT FACTOR 
IN OAKI -AND'S CIVIC AFFAIRS 


Excellent Offerings Mark Cowles of Season—New Studios 
Active—Alexander Stewart Honored—U. of C.'s 
Fine Series—Notes 


Oakland, Cal., October 9, 1920.—What proved to be one 
of the most gorgeous and spectacular pageants Oakland and 
vicinity have ever witnessed opened September 30 in the 
Oakland Municipal Auditorium, when the three day presen- 
tation drew crowds from all the surrounding country. “The 
Merry Whirl of 1920” was described as a revue in two parts ; 
the first part represented the Bagdad of Haroun al Raschid, 
and the second part a Fete Scene at Seville. The whole 
pageant was arranged and conducted by Lila Agnew Stew- 
art. Six hundred persons, many of them society women, 
took part, conspicuous among these in leading roles being 
Mesdames Walter Leimert, Patricia O’Connor Henshaw, 
William Thornton White, Rollo Fay, Wickham Havens, 
Horatio Bonestell, Charles M. Wheeler, C. N. Jamison, 
Thomas L. Grier, Harold Haven, Clifford Durant, Fritz 
Henshaw, Joseph Carlston, Frank H. Proctor; the Misses 
Helen Buteau, Virginia Marvin, Alice Marvin, Elfreida 
Steindorff, Margaret Sherman, Isabelle Forcade, Alice Mc- 
Comb, Dolores Flashman, Corona Seidell; among the men 
—Capt. Percival M. Fielding, Dr. John G. Mitchell, Fred C. 
Walker, Harris Allen, Claude Barton, Harrison Clay, Jack 
Reber, Joseph J. Rosborough, Frank A. Roller, Ralph 
Sweeny, and many others. 

An effective program of orchestral music accompanied all 
the performances under the direction of Paul Steindorff. 
Vocal numbers were also rendered by the University of 
California Glee Club recently returned from a tour of the 
Orient. The proceeds are for the benefit of the Babies’ 
Hospital of Alameda County. 

East Bay Fotks Enjoy Sympnony “Pop” Concert. 

Although Oakland as yet does not possess a symphony 
orchestra of its own, its musical devotees are not slow to 
aporeciete the wonder ful programs put on across the bay, in 

San Francisco, by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
and true to their artistic impulse, hundreds of East Bay folks 
added to the throng of people in the Exposition Auditorium, 
Saturday evening, October 2, to hear the splendid program 
of lighter classics and masterpieces presented for the fourth 
annual “pop” concert (which precedes the regular symphony 
season), under the direction of Alfred Hertz. Louis Per- 
singer and Horace Britt were heard in violin and cello solos. 
Among the numbers by the orchestra were works by 
Beethoven, Tschaikowsky, Wagner and Suppe. 

OPENING OF THE Z, W. Potter Downtown Stupios. 


An event of real importance to the musical growth of 
Oakland and one that brought together a throng of music 
teachers, music patrons and others interested in the musical 
activities and development of the East Bay cities, was the 
formal opening of the handsome Z. W. Potter Studios at 
Castro and Fourteenth streets, Oakland, October 1. This 
building is a stately old mansion, with large rooms artisti- 
cally furnished and admirably adapted to studio purposes, 
and already a representative group of well known music 
teachers have become identified with the studios, including 
Alice Eggers, Grace Gantt, Doris Osborne, Thomas Fred- 
erick Freeman, G. Vargas, Mrs. John Potts Brown, Myrtle 
Parker, R. MacDonald Brown, Henry Harper, Mrs. Her- 
bert Sanford Howard, Miss Z. W. Potter, manager. An ex- 
cellent program was ‘provided in the large studio by the 
Arion String Trio, Mrs. R. Talbot, Charles Keeler, Mrs. j. 
S. White, Miss Livingstone, Sofia Newland Neustadt, Miss 
Almendinges, Miss Leimert, Mrs. Glenn H. Woods, "Doris 
Osborne, Orley See, T. F. "Freeman, John Wharry Lewis, 
Miss Potter and Alice Eggers. 

Dorotny SrELy In RecitAL ProcRAM. 

A large number of friends assembled at Miss de Frem- 
ery’s studio in the Garden, Oakland, October 2, to hear a 
song recital by Dorothy Seely, soprano, an advanced pupil 
of Alma B. Winchester, with whom she has been studying 
for several years. Miss Seely is about to leave for New 
York to pursue her studies there under a well known teacher. 
Her program of twenty numbers gave one an insight as 
to the thoroughness of the study she has already received. 
Mildred Randolph accompanied. 

Brrketey To Hear SAN Francisco SYMPHONY. 

Encouraged by the success of the symphony season last 
year, the management of the Greek Theater of the Univer- 
sity ‘of California, Berkeley, announces a series of four 
symphony concerts to be given by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, with Alfred Hertz conducting, October 21, 
28, November 4, and 11, in the Harmon Gymnasium. The 
soloists to appear with the orchestra are Louis Persinger, 
violinist ; Horace Britt, cellist; Kajetan Attl, harpist. 

Ten BeerHoven Sonatas By Beet AND McManus. 

For the first time on the Pacific Coast the ten sonatas of 
Beethoven are to be given in Wheeler Auditorium, Berkeley, 


Sigmund Beel, violinist, and George McManus, pianist, of 
the extension department of the University of California. 
this season (the first three to be presented October 12) by 


Honors ror OAKLAND Man. 


Alexander Stewart, Oakland, has been asked to serve as 
special representative of the National Committee of Com- 
munity Service in New York, in community music work in 
California. Mr. Stewart organized the War Camp Com- 
munity Service during the war in Oakland, and for years 
has been a very prominent figure in musical circles in the 
East Bay cities, having been president of the Alameda 
County Music Teachers Association, also State president of 
the organization as well as director ‘of the Alameda County 
Chorus, director of music at the First Congregational 
Church, and later choir director of the Plymouth Church. 


. Mr. Stewart will have his headquarters in Oakland and will 


be on call by the various communities throughout the State 
to help them in solving their community musical difficulties. 


VioLinist PLANNING A Busy SEason. 

The well known vloinist and teacher, Orley See, has re- 
turned from an eastern trip of ten weeks and has now set- 
tled down in his new home at 5519 Thomas street, Oakland. 
Mr. See with his pianist, Thomas Frederick Freeman, gave 
the program for the Half Hour of Music at the Greek Thea- 
ter September 26. He has reopened his studio in San Fran- 
cisco and is a member of the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra. Among his winter activities will be some chamber 
music concerts. 

Henry ‘Bercer IN OAKLAND. 

For nearly fifty years leader of the Royal Hawaiian Band 
in Honolulu, Prof. Henry Berger, seventy-six years old, is 
visiting Oakland for a few months. He led the Oakland 
Municipal Band in a special number September 26 in Lake- 
side Park, having been invited to do so by the director, Paul 
Steindorff. Practically all of the Hawaiian melodies now 
in music form were set or arranged by Berger. He plays 
every instrument used in a band or orchestra, including all 
of the native string instruments, and teaches all of them. 

New Concert Series ANNOUNCED, 

A new concert series of importance is that announced by 
Le Fevre-Brusher Concert Bureau, located in Oakland at 
the Thayer Building. This series of five concerts begins 
November 16, when Alice Gentle, mezzo-soprano, will ap- 
pear in conjunction with the San Francisco Chamber Music 
Society. Other concerts to follow later are Serge Proko- 
fieff, December 14; Julia Claussen, January 18; Paul 
Althouse, February 15;. Kathleen Parlow, March 8. All the 
foregoing concerts are to take place in the Oakland Munici- 
pal Opera House. 
NATIONAL BureEAU IMPRESSED BY UNIveRSITY or CALIFOR- 

niA’s PLAN. 

The University of California announced recently that it 
had inaugurated a traveling course of concerts and lecture 
recitals designed to bring and explain the best music of all 
nations to the urban and rural communities of the State, 
with the farreaching and gratifying result that the National 
Bureau for the Advancement of Music was so impressed 
with the value of the plan that it has urged all other state 
universities to follow suit. To Prof. Julian R. Waybur, in 
charge of the music extension work at the University of 
California, credit is due for organizing this course. 

Notes. 

The Berkeley Oratorio Society, under the direction of 
Paul Steindorff, commenced rehearsals of Handel’s “Mes- 
siah,” September 2i. 

Supplementing the usual Half Hour of Music at the 
Greek Theater, Sunday, September 19, was a program by 
Antonio de Grassi, violinist ; Horace V. Benjamin, baritone, 
and Frederick Maurer, Jr., accompanist. 

Ashley Pettis, the gi ted young pianist, is closing his 
Berkeley and San Francisco studios this month and plans to 
reside in New York where he will remain indefinitely. He 
will be much missed by a large circle of friends and pupils. 

Incidental music has been written by George Edwards— 
including several gypsy dances, quartet and a love song—for 
the San Francisco Players’ Club production of Tolstoy's 
drama, “Fedya.’ 

The Etude Club opened to guests September 20 with a 
program of vocal and instrumental numbers by Emily K. 
Bragden, Ether Barnes Karmel, Minnie Young, Mrs. G. A. 
Wheeler, vocal and instrumental. Mesdames Dunbar, 
Crutcher, Fuller and Voss were the members of the piano 
quartet. 

The Islam Temple Band of San Francisco, under the di- 
rection of George W. Bennett, gave the Sunday afternoon 
Half Hour of Music at the Greek Theater, Berkeley, Sep- 
tember 19. The soloists were L. A. Larsen, baritone, and 
Miss H. M. Atkinson, contralto. 

Mr. and Mrs. Carl E, Anderson, vocai soloists and teach- 
- Ba Oakland, have settled down to a very busy teaching 


aeiIrish Ballads,” sung by H. S. McDougall, was the fea- 
ture of a recent Sunday afternoon meeting of the Berke- 
ley Tamalcraft Club. 

Mrs. Reginald MacKay, vocalist, with Mrs. C. Stevens 
at the piano, gave musical numbers at the recent California 
Writers’ Club dinner. 

The Chevrolet Brass Band gave a concert recently in 
front of the City Hall, Oakland, under the auspices of the 
Ladies’ Relief Society. 

The Berkeley Theater of Allied Arts started six months 
ago as the Berkeley Little Theater movement. Haying 
elected officers, a board meeting recently was held to ar- 
range plans for the coming season. 

For the Half Hour of Music at the Greek Theater, Sun- 
day, September 26, ene Kg Oakland, first violinist. with 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, and Thomas Fred- 
erick Freeman, Berkeley, pianist, who is a member of the 
extension faculty, University of California, gave the pro- 
gram. 

Two Serbian artists, Andrew Jovovich, baritone, and 
Daniel Popovich, pianist, appeared recently in recital at the 
Hotel Claremont, Berkeley. 

An elaborate program of songs and dances, directed by 
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May G. Tyrrell, was given recently at the Americus Club, 
Oskeat. 


-Mrs. Ward A. Dwight, contralto, accompanied by Mrs. 
Horatio F. Stoll, pianist, gave the program at last Sunday 
afternoon’s Half Hour of Music at the Greek Theater, 
University of California, Berkeley. 

“The Pride of the Nation,” a new march written by D. 
G. Gallur (an inmate of San Quentin Prison and leader 
there of the prison band and orchestra) was given as a 
number on the program of the Oakland Municipal Band 
Lakeside Park concert, October 3. Gallur was a leading 
musician of Oakland and has dedicated his march to Henry 
Vogt, secretary of the Oakland Park Board. 

“Bless Yo’ Heart,” a new song by G. Vargas, and one 
that is having an excellent sale, was accorded a warm re- 
ception at the opening of the Z, W. Potter Studios. To be 
produced shortly is W. Vargas’ “Serenade,” for cello and 
piano. He has also completed an Oriental Ballet which is 
later to be produced by Ted Shawn ‘and Ruth St. Denis. 

W. W. Carruth, organist of Mills College, played a vesper 
organ recital at Lisser Hall, October 3. 

The Berkeley Ensemble gave a program recently at the 
home of Mrs. C. H. Byers. The artists were Mme. Billiones, 
lyric soprano; Beatrice Lucretia Sherwood, pianist; Fern 
Backman, violinist; Bernarde Solis, pianist. 

The Senior Rubini Musical Club, assisted by the Rubini 
Orchestra, was heard recently in a program. 

Phyllida Ashley, wife of Dr. S. Everingham, plans to re- 
sume her career as a professional concert pianist. Miss 
Ashley opened her concert season, under,the management of 
Haensel & Jones, with a recital at Aeolian Hall, New 
York, October 5. 

Loys Decima Williams, a fourteen-year-old pupil of Mar- 
garet Douglas, gave a piano recital recently at Hotel White- 
cotton, Berkeley, 

The Artists’ Concert Series, under the management of Miss 
Z. W. Potter, presents the following artists for its sixth 
season: Pasquale Amato, December 7; Salzedo Harp En- 
semble with Povla Frijsh, January 10; Mary Jordan and 
Samuel Gardner, March 4; Margaret Matzenauer, April 8. 
These five concerts are under the auspices of the Music 
Section of the Oakland Teachers’ Association. ee 


DIFFICULTIES CONFRONT THE 
LOS ANGELES SYMPHONY 


Board of Directors and the Union Disagree—Behymer Pre- 
sides at Gamut Dinner—Dominant Club Honors Mme. 
Paszthary and Charles Bowes—Grauman Aiding 
Cause of Music—Notes 

Los Angeles, Cal., October 10, 1920—The newly elected 
officers of the Los Angeles Symphony are wisely chosen, for 
these clever and capable women have been plunged into dif- 
ficulties while their honors are still fresh upon them. Mrs. 
Dean Mason is the president; Mrs. Edward Doheny, first 
vice president; Mrs. Oscar Trippet, second vice-president ; 
Mrs. Hectar Alliot, secretary, and other officers whose names 
could not be learned comprise the board of directors. Ow- 
ing to the refusal of the Union to allow Director Tandler 
to import a tympani player, the board decided to conduct its 
affairs without deferring to the Union and the orchestra will 
be managed on that basis. Much interest is manifested in 
the outcome, and the loyal supporters of Los Angeles Sym- 
phony Orchestra are eagerly awaiting results. 

BeHyMER Presipes AT GAMUT DINNER. 

L. E. Behymer was in one of his happiest moods as he 
presided at the monthly dinner of the Gamut Club last Wed- 
nesday evening and drew from his wonderful fund of remi- 
niscence as he introduced honored guests to the assembled 
“Gamuters.” 

Baroness Paszthary, dramatic soprano, late of Covent 
Garden and the Manhattan Opera Company, responded to 
her delightful presentation with an aria from “La Tosca,” 
sung in splendid voice and style. 

Charles Bowes, baritone, who has been absent from Los 
Angeles a number of years and who in the meantime has 
lived in Paris and New York and done valiant work for his 
country as well, was tumultuously welcomed. He too sang, 
showing a decided gain in smoothness and steadiness in the 
warm baritone voice so pleasantly remembered. 

Brahm Van der Berg, pianist, who recently returned 
from successful European tours, played brilliantly and Carl 
Bronson presented a young pupil with an exceptional colora- 
tura voice who gave a splendid account of herself. 
Dominant CLius Honors Mme. PasztHARY AND CHARLES 

Bowes. 

Saturday the first tea and program for this season by the 

Dominant Club was given at the Ebell Club House, and 
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oe club also specially honored Mme. Paszthary and Charles 


owes. 

Isabel Curl Piana, soprano, and Olga Steeb, concert pi- 
anist, were the program artists. 

GrauMAN Arpinc Cause or Music. 

With a fine orchestra and a well chosen program and 
soloists, Grauman is doing a wonderful bit of missionary 
work for the cause of music at his beautiful theater. Every 
Sunday morning these concerts are given, and as the tickets 
entitle one to hear the music and remain to see the picture, 
it will be readily seen that many people hear good music 
who would not dream of attending a symphony concert. 
Thus a love for fine music is being fostered in this way. 

Misha Guterson, the new conductor, gave a serious and 
careful reading of a very interesting program and he makes 
a most favorable impression, lacking mannerisms. 

Anna Ruzena Sprotte, contralto, sang last Sunday. Mabel 
Burch, coloratura soprano, was the soloist this morning, and 
John Smallman, baritone, will be heard next Sunday. 

Notes. 

Winifred Hooke, English pianist who has been absent 
from her studio in the Little Theater for six months, has 
returned and is rapidly filling her days with pupils and en- 
gagements. Last week she accompanied Gertrude Auld 
Thomas in an afternoon program. Miss Hooke has coached 
with Richard Buhlig and is eagerly anticipating his coming 
to Los Angeles. . M. W. 


SCOTTI’S FORCES OPEN 
PORTLAND MUSICAL SEASON 


Four Standard Operas Are Excellently Performed—Macbeth 
and Minneapolis Symphony Triumph—Portlanders 
Hear “Robin Hood”—Notes 

Portland, Ore., October 9, 1920.—Portlanders turned out 
in large numbers to hear the Scotti Grand Opera Company, 
which opened the local musical season at the Heilig Theater, 
September 30. The company presented “La Tosca,” “La 
Boheme,” “Pagliacci” and “L’Oracolo.” Needless to say, 
Antonio Scotti and his artists received a rousing welcome. 
This brilliant event was managed by Steers & Coman and 
the Elwyn Concert Bureau, Oliver O. Young, general man- 
ager. 

FLorENCE MAcseTH TriumMpHs With MINNEAPOLIS SyM- 
PHONY. 

Unusual interest attached to the appearance of the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, Emil Oberhoffer, conductor. 
The orchestra was heard in one concert at the Auditorium, 
October 3; Florence Macbeth, soprano, assisted. The sym- 
phony was Rachmaninoff’s No. 2 in E minor. As the writer 
informed the Musicat Courter by wire, the orchestra and 
Miss Macbeth achieved a sensational success. The concert 
took place under the direction of Laurence A. Lambert. The 
audience numbered 3,600. 

PortLANDERS Hear “Rosin Hoop.” 

Ralph Dunbar’s excellent company came on October 7 
and presented “Robin Hood.” The company, which played 
at the Heilig Theater, gave four artistic performances. 
There was a large attendance. 

Notes, 

At the last meeting of the MacDowell Club, Louise Van 
Ogle, of Seattle, delivered an interesting lecture on Russian 
opera. Mrs. Warren E. Thomas is the head of this progres- 
sive club. 

In honor of Mr. and Mrs, Franz X. Arens, of New York, 
Helen and Evelene Calbreath gave a delightful reception at 
their attractive residence on October 4. Mr. Arens has a 
large vocal class here. 5. ee 








RIVERSIDE’S ACTIVITIES 
SHOW ADDED INTEREST 


Schools, Teachers and Clubs Report Bright Prospects for an 
Excellent Season 

Riverside, Cal., October 5, 1920.—The musical affairs of 
this town are again assuming their wonted routine after the 
summer quiet. The Riverside Conservatory of Music, un- 
der the direction of its splendid and capable head, Estelle 
Sausman Minkler, has begun its fall work with a full ros- 
ter. Students are on the waiting list, and the outlook was 
never so good for a successful season. 

Newall Parker will remain at the Mission Inn where he 
has made the daily organ recitals one of the most attractive 
features. 

Elise Youngren, mezzo-soprano, who is studying this fall 
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with John Smallman, of Los Angeles, is soloist at All 
Souls Universalist Church. 

Arthur L. Bostick, teacher of piano, will present a pupil 
at the birthday anniversary concert of the Tuesday Musical 
Club in December. Ronie Best has developed an unusual 
talent and her appearance will be attended with a good deal 
of interest. 

The Tuesday Musical Club is planning most ambitiously 
for the season just beginning. The club is to bring to River- 
side the Philharmonic Symphony Orchestra, of Los Ange 
les, with Walter Henry Rothwell conducting; Cecil Fan 
ning, Lada, Anna Case and Levitzki. The president, Mrs 
John M. Mylne, has had committees working upon a plan 
of membership sales which bids fair to remove the financial 
burden from the shoulders of the executive board. Arrange 
ments have been made to hold the concerts in the prettiest 
theater in the city. 

The Riverside branch of the State Music Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation has been reorganized with Hazel Helm, president, 
and Florence Jean Sausman, of the Riverside Conservatory 
of Music, secretary. Some interesting subjects for round 
table discussion are being arranged. 

The department of music of the University of California 
extension bureau is to present some splendid educational 
programs this winter with excellent artists, and will start 
the work in Riverside. A. G, Paul, of the Junior College, 
will have the details of management in hand 


“The Pilgrim’s Progress” a Worthy Work 


The outstanding and important novelty in the way of 
choral work which was produced at the recent Festival of 
Music, given by the Oratorio Society of New York, was 
“The Piigrim’s Progress,” by Edgar Stillman-Kelley 
This work was written for the Cincinnati May Festival of 
1918, but had its first Eastern performance in New York. 
A great success was scored with the big audience and the 
critical estimate of musicians and the press was flattering 
The work was hailed almost unanimously as one of the 
most beautiful and effective choral works of large dimen- 
sions yet written by an American 

Mr. Kelley, who is now living as Composition Fellow at 
Western College, Oxford, and Dean of the Cincinnati Con 
servatory of Music, calls his work, which is of oratorio 
dimensions, a “Musical Miracle Play.” The text was pre- 
pared for him by Elizabeth Hodgkinson, who has carefully 
preserved the English idiom of Bunyan’s poetic prose, and 
who, in her arrangement of episodes, gave the composer 
opportunity for graphic and picturesque treatment. He 
has succeeded in bringing out in his modern and brilliant 
score the strong dramatic quality of the story and its glow- 
ing inner spirituality. 

The performance in New York was in every way worthy 
of the nobility of the work. Walter Damrosch conducted 
the orchestra of one hundred and fifty members with rare 
sympathy and complete authority, as well as the adult 
chorus of 1,500 and a children’s chorus of 600 
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; ALE—SET OF BALALAIKA IN- 

FORRUMENTS OF HISTORICAL 
VALUE, FORMERLY THE PROP- 
ERTY OF THE LATE CZAR OF 
RUSSIA, WHO PRESENTED THE 
SET TO THE CROWN PRINCE OF 
GERMANY IN 1012. This set com- 
prises 1 Gusli, 2 Domra Piccolo, 2 Bala- 
laika Primos, 2 Domra Primos, 2 Bala- 
laika Secundos, 2 Domra Altos, 2 Bala- 
laika Altos, 1 Domra Basso and 1 Bala- 
laika Contra-Basso. As well as a small 
library consisting of 13 books each con- 
taining 35 musical compositions. There 
are only two sets as above in the world, 
assuming that the second set has not been 
destroyed by the Bolsheviki in the Czar’s 
Castle at Petrograd. The Gusli has 61 
strings and a chromatic keyboard, and 
replaces a large piano: Its length is 75 

and the width 23%”. The Balalaikas 
and Domras are all made of first class 
material and specially constructed by one 
of the first class Petrograd firms, F. 


linie. They all vary in size and are 
yreseig to 63" high. Parts of them 
being made of solid ebony. Strings and 
the mechanical end throughout are made 


of German Silver. The tops of the in- 
struments are made of pine with inlaid 
decorations of ebony and the bottom of 
maple. The instruments are each pro- 
vided with two plates, one reading F. 
Galinie, St. Petersburg, and the other 
Crown Prince William the 3rd. Toten- 
kopfhus—1912. The original confirma- 
tion will be included in the bill of sale. 
For full particulars, apply to ae) dae Pr: 
care of Musical Courier, 437 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 





VIOLINIST AND PIANIST WANTED. 


—Concert singer going into high class 
vaudeville would like young and experi- 
enced violinist and pianist to assist her. 
Must be women of attractive appearance. 
Applications considered confidential. Ad- 
dress “H H.,” care of Musicat Cou- 
RIER, 437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





STUDIO TO LET—A delightful, taste- 


fully furnished studio, with grand piano, 
will be ready for occupancy by October 25 
at the Washington Square Annex of Van- 
derbilt Studios. May be reserved for not 


less than a day, through the season, $10 a 
day. Particularly adapted to a fastidious 
clientele, with small anteroom for waiting 
pupils. Apply afternoons only, or tele- 
phone M. A. Hillhouse, Spring 6255. 41 
West Ninth St. 





WANTED—Man of executive ability and 


business experience in booking concert 
artists, thoroughly conversant with musi- 
cal conditions throughout the country. 
Must be responsible and of high caliber. 
In writing state experience and qualifica- 
tions in detail. Address “B. L: N.,” care 
Musica Courter, 437 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 





VANDERBILT STUDIOS announce that 


several more large studios will be avail- 
able and ready for occupancy by Novem- 
ber 1 at the Washington Square Annex, 37 
39, 41 West Ninth St. This address is 
fast becoming the most popular in the 
great city, and is in direct contact with 
transportation facilities of surface, sub- 
way and elevated lines. Studios may be 
leased for a long term, and a permanent 
professional address be maintained. All 


modern conveniences and an efficient hall 
and telephone service. Call afternoons 
only at 41 West Ninth St. At the Thirty- 
seventh Street Branch, 125 East Thirty- 
seventh St., N. E. cor. of Lexington Ave- 
nue, a guest studio with Steinway grand, 
has half days still unreserved, seventy-five 
cents per hour. Also a small, simply fur- 
nished room, suitable for student, lease till 
October, 1921, for $34 monthly. Call 
mornings only after 10 o'clock. 





FOR AMATEURS AND COLLECTORS 


—Gagliano violin (1730) for sale. Very 
interesting. Price, one thousand dollars 
($1,000). Address offers to Mr. Wilt- 
berger, Notary, at Lauterbourg, Alsace. 





FOR 


SALE—Mason & 
Grand ; like new; $1,000 
Hill 3500, Room 226. 


Hamlin Ebony 
Phone: Murray 





NOTICE—Auditions for the concerts of 


the American Music Optimists are now 
being held. Those interested apply for 
particulars to Mme. Merced de Pina, 302 
West 92d St., New York. 
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w. HIGHER TECHNIQUE OF SINGING 
Author of f ra Ualgue Book 
coi ZA * “The Practical Psychology of 
Voice,” pub. G. Schirmer 


Complete vocal method Studio: 50 West 67th Street 


RENATO ZANELLI 


BARITONE, METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


ARTHUR J. HUBBARD wstkvcion 


Vincent V. Hubbard 
Caroline Hooker 


SYMPHONY CHAMBERS, 


GEORGE E. 
645 W. 111th St., New York 


jo ee 


Marguerite KUSSNER 


CONCERT PIANIST and TEACHER 
Pupil of LESCHETIZKY, MOSZKOWSKI and D’ ALBERT 
163 West i2ist Street, corner 7th Avenue, New York City 
Telephone Morningside 9672 


CARL BEUTEL 


American Pianist and Composer 


Director Conservatory of Music, Nebraska Wesleyan 
University, - - - - - Lincoln, Neb. 








Assistants 


BOSTON 





Teacher of Vocal Art 
and Operatic Acting. 




















EDGAR 


STILLMAN KELLEY 


STEINWAY HALL . NEW YORK, N. Y. 


RIEMENSCHNEIDER 


PIANIST 
(with LESCHETIZKY 1903-06) 
STUDIO: 722 The Arcade, Cleveland, oO. 





JOHN McCORMACK 


EDWIN SCHNEIDER, Accompanist 


Manager: CHARLES L. WAGNER 


D. F. McSweeney, Associate Manager, 
git Fifth Ave. (Postal Life Bidg.), New York 
Steinway Piano Used. 


JESSIE MASTERS 


The All American 
CONTRALTO 


MANAGEMENT: 
Albert W. Harned, 728 13th St., N. W., Washington, D, C- 











Information Bureau 
OF THE MUSICAL COURIER 


This department, which has been in successful operation 
for the past number of years, will continue to furnish in- 
formation on all subjects of interest to our readers, free of 
charge. 

With the facilities at the disposal of the Musica Courier 
it is qualified to dispense information an all musical subjects, 
making the department of value. 

The Musicat Covuriga will not, however, consent to act as 
intermediary between artists, managers ‘and organizations. 
It will merely furnish facte. 

All communications should be addressed 
Intormation Bureau, Musical Courier 
437 Filth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


OSCAR SAENGER 
Studios: 6 East Eighty-fist Street 


Geasnbetions and voice trials by appointment only 
Tel. Lenox 687 L. Lilly, Sec'y 























Studio re-opens Monday, September 27th 
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VANCOUVER ENJOYS OPERA 
DESPITE HANDICAPS 


Scotti Forces, Although eset By Lack of Facilities, 
Give Splendid Performances—Florence Macbeth Charms 
with gy ad Symphony—Notes 


Vancouver, B. October 8, 1920.—Many local devotees 
of opera came a to fulfilling a long cherished ambition 
of visiting the Metropolitan of New York, when the Scotti 
Gr — Opera Company visited Vancouver on September 23 
and 2 The hearing of such distinguished principals with 
an eff ient chorus and orchestra in performances that were 
eloquent of expert and finished direction was indeed a priv- 
ilege—especially when it is considered that these artists gave 
of their best under trying circumstances. A temporary 
stage was erected in the center of the unheated Arena 
(rink), leaving a vast space extending to the rafters above. 

Thursday evening opened with “L’Oracolo,” which was 
the only opera in which Scotti himself appeared, His subtle 
delineation of the sinister Chim-Fang aroused emotional 
warmth in an audience that was physically uncomfortable. 
Naturally there were quite a number that attended primarily 
to hear the famous impresario-baritone. More of Leon 
Rothier’s singing would also have been welcomed. Follow- 
ing this was “I Pagliacci” with Anna Roselle, MorganKings- 
ton, Millo Pico, and Mario Laurenti. After the (generally 
speaking) unfamiliar “L’Oracolo” the audience seemed to 
enjoy knowing what to expect. The “Vesti la giubba” was 
eagerly awaited, and Kingston surpassed all anticipations 
in this and also in “No Pagliaccio non son.” A fine per 
formance of “La Bohéme” was given on Friday evening. 
Orville Harrold in the role of Rodolpho sang with luscious 
beauty of tone and rose to tragic heights in the final act. 
Marie Sundelius proved a fine protagonist for Harrold and 
won her share of the honors of the night. 

MacsetH With MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY. 

Che Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra, with Florence Mac 
beth as soloist, was heard at the Arena on September 27. 
Many of the cold blooded, wise by experience, carried their 
motor rugs with them and settled down to enjoy the eve 
ning. Before the opening of the concert Mayor Gale gave 
an address, in which he welcomed the conductor, soloist and 
orchestra. The orchestra and its conductor commanded the 
utmost admiration throughout the program, every number of 
which was followed with appreciative enjoyment by those 
present. Florence Macbeth made a sensational impression 
with her singing of the “Bell Song” from “Lakme” and 
“Thou Delightful Bird” from the “Pearl of Brazil.” The 
soprano had the advantage, denied the body of instrument- 
alists, of winning the personal affection of the audience. 

Notes. 

An amateur review entitled “The Land of Wonders” was 
given at the Arena on October 2. The soloists were Mrs, 
Brewer, Mary Isdale and J, E. Pacey. Pupils of Harold 
Nelson Shaw appeared under his direction in a scene from 
“As You Like It.” The balance of the program consisted 
of ballets directed by Mlle. Barbes. 

The Greater Vancouver Festival Choir held its first meet- 
ing of the season on September 27. Ernest E. Vinen was 
unanimously elected conductor. 

On September 29 over 300 successful candidates in the ex 
aminations of the Royal Academy of Music were presented 
with diplomas by Arthur Hinton (husband of Katharine 
Goodson, the pianist). 

Mme. Lugrin-Fahey was the soloist at Wesley Methodist 
Church prior to her departure for New York. 

Edythe Pratt Stuart, pianist, has joined the orchestra of 
the Royal English Opera Company. 

Mr. Brail (formerly orchestral leader at the Allen Thea- 
ter) has been engaged by the Minneapolis Symphony Or- 
chestra, 

The following vocal and ne pupils of Arthur J. Fox: all 
were heard in recital at the Glencoe Lodge on October 7: 
Mrs. G. Herring, Mrs. V. MacDonald, Freda Powell, Doro- 
thy Pomfret, Nora Burgoyne, Norma Ponton, Kathleen 
MacDonald, Nan McLean, Audrey Mildmay and D, Bar- 
bour. The enjoyable recital was heard by an audience that 
overflowed into the rooms adjoining the recital hall. Mr. 
Foxall acted as accompanist for his vocal pupils. 

E. R. S. 


Praise for Christine Langenhan 


Christine Langenhan opened her Southern tour in Tus- 
kegee, Ala., and Hugo Boucek, her manager, received a 
most flattering letter commenting upon her appearance there 
on October 9, before the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute. It read as follows: 

Hugo Boucek, 

My dear Sir: I wish to send you a 
personal appreciation, as well as that of our workers and students, 
of the delightful concert given us by Miss Langenhan, Saturday 
evening She had an audience of 2500 people, 1800 of them 
being students and about three-hundred teachers and their families, 
the others being visitors from the community. Miss Langenhan 
entertained us in a charming and most attractive way and at the 
same time she instructed and inspired her audience. Her voice 
and manner are most appealing. She also sang for us last even- 
ing at our Sunday vesper services and made a little talk on, life 
in Bohemia and Europe, and stressed the importance and value of 
music among colored people as well as all peoples. 

I am expressing the hope that you may include Tuskegee in Miss 
Langenhgn’s annual Southern itinerary. Forgive me for taking the 
time to send you this word, but I thought you would want to know 
of the impression that was ‘made here. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) 


line expressing my own 


Rosert R. Moron, 


October 11, 1920. Principal. 


Vincenzo Portanova Both Singer and Teacher 


Vincenzo Portavona, Italian tenor, prior to locat- 
ing in the United States, appeared in his native country in 
opera, singing such roles as Manrico in “Trovatore,” 
Turiddu in “Cavalleria,” Edgardo in “Lucia,” Duke of 
Montavia in “Rigoletto,” Canio in “Pagliacci,” etc. Mr 
Portanova made his debut in Santa Maria Capovetere at 
the Teatro Garibaldi, singing Manrico for the first time 
and meeting with unqualified success. Following this ap- 
pearance he was engaged to sing in the United States with 
the Imperial Grand Opera Company, appearing in New 
York and in other large American cities, among them 
Boston, Washington, Springfield (Mass.), Waterbury 
(Conn.), Bridgeport, New Haven, as well as in other East- 
ern and Southern cities, scoring one success after another. 
On the occasion of his first appearance in Waterbury, the 
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VINCENZO PORTANOVA, 

Tenor and vocal teacher, 
local press lauded his singing and interpretation of the role 
of Manrico, saying among other things: “The Manrico of 
Vincenzo Portanova was an excellent interpretation, and 
most of his numbers, including ‘Of That Dark Scaffold’ at 
the end of the third act, and ‘How Death’ in the fourth act, 
delighted an apparently madly appreciative audience. He 
possesses a voice of singular sweetness and purity. 

In 1915 Mr. Portanova established himself in New York 
as a vocal teacher, where his success in the development of 
his pupils gained for him a big following. His beautiful 
studio, situated at 240 West Seventy-third street, is the 
center of much vocal activity. 


OPERA AT VICTORIA 


Canadian City Hears Old Favorites—Minneapolis Orchestra 
with Florence Macbeth Delights 


Victoria, B. C., October 6, 1920.—Victoria’s musical sea- 
son was opened with the appearance in September of the 
English Opera Company, featuring Jefferson D’Angelis. 
This company, which has a very well balanced chorus and 
some excellent soloists, specializes in the old favorites of 
several decades ago. “The Pirates of Penzance,” “The 
Mikado,” “Bohemian Girl,” were played here to full 
houses, showing that interest has been revived, or perhaps 
has’ never lapsed in these operas of our grandmother’s 
days. 

“Robin Hood,” the great American opera, was also given 
here in September to a full house. This was Ralph Dun- 
bar’ $ production and was well staged and admirably sung. 

“La Tosca,” with Scotti and Florence Easton, was 
sung to a crowded house, at the Royal Victoria Theater, 
on the evening of September 25. 

The Royal Dramatic Society is rehearsing at present for 
Gilbert and Sullivan’s “Yeoman of the Guards.” This 
tuneful production will be heard in about six weeks’ time. 
With the talent which has been gathered together it ought 
to prove a_success. Eva Hart, Nora Shaw, Mr. Petch, Mr. 
McKenzie and Mr. Hunter are taking the leads. 

MINNEAPOLIS SYMPHONY AND FLORENCE MACBETH 
DELIGHT. 

The Minneapolis Orchestra drew thousands to the Arena 
here, who were in no sense disappointed with this splendid 
aggregation of artists. Florence Macbeth proved a great 
favorite as the assisting vocalist. Orchestral music of this 
order is heard all too seldom in the West. 

AmonG LocaL MuSsICcIANS, 

Miss Izard, the well known English cellist, has returned 
to Victoria, and will appear in recital during the coming 
season. 

Mme. Lugrin-Fahey left yesterday for the East, where 
she will spend the winter. She has appeared on the coast 
at Portland, Yakima, Prince Rupert, Victoria and Van- 
couver with great success. On her way to New York she 
will sing at Nelson, Winnipeg, Toronto and Guelph. 

Mona Misener, a very popular young soprano of Vic- 
toria, has become a member of the Stuart-White Company, 
in which she takes the leading boy part. She made a very 
favorable impression upon her recent debut at Toronto 
and is now touring the Maritime Provinces. The company 
will come west the first of the year. 

In CLuspom. 

The Ladies’ Musical Club will give the first concert dur- 
ing October, when British Columbia professional talent 
will be featured. 

The Arion Club, which is always ready to lend its aid for 
any worthy object, gave an open air concert last month in 
aid of the Royal Jubilee Hospital. The first concert of 
the season will be held some time during the first part of 
December. N. ve B. L. 


Winslow Resumes His Studies 
Carl J. Winslow, dramatic tenor, who served as a lieu- 
tenant during the world war and who but recently received 
his discharge, is again studying in Boston with Arthur De 
Guichard. 


Roberts Engaged as Macbeth Accompanist 

Florence Macbeth has engaged George Roberts as accom- 
panist for her concert tour, which opened in Rochester, 
N. Y., on October 26. This is Mr. Roberts’ third year as 
Miss Macbeth’s accompanist. 
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AT THE PICTURE HOUSES. 
CRITERION, 


Cecil de Mille’s “Something To Think About,” from the 
story and scenario by Jeanie Macpherson, is in the third 
week of its extended engagement at this theater. The 
musical program remains unchanged. Betty Andersen, 
soprano, is the delightful soloist. 


RIALTO. 


The feature picture was “The Restless Sex” moved over 
from the Rivoli after a five weeks’ run at the Criterion. 
The musical numbers were almost the same as at the sister 
houses with the exception of the overture “New Orleans,” 
by Mortimer Wilson, which won the Hugo Riesenfeld prize. 
This number was received most cordially and has found 
a place among the serious compositions. 

STRAND. 


A very interesting musical program and feature picture 
was here last week. The overture conducted by Carl 
Edouarde was the “Dance of the Hours” from “La Gio- 
conda.” There was a slight inclination to quicken the 
tempi. However, Mr. Edouarde got a rousing reception 
which he shared with his musicians. Catherine Stang, 
violinist, was the special feature. She plays with a great 
skill and is very artistic. Her tonal quality and technic 
is exceptional in a young artist. “Spanish Serenade” and 
“Viennese Popular Song,” Kreisler, her two numbers, were 
enthusiastically applauded. Redferne Hollinshead, tenor, 
a great favorite with Strand audiences, sang “By Your 
Side,” Lieut. Gitz Rice, and an encore by request. The 
organ solo, played by Ralph Brigham, was the very tuneful 

“Pomp and Circumstance by Elgar. Buster Keaton was 
seen in his new comedy, “One Week,” which is one of 
the most novel and laughable things seen in a long time. 
The picture showed Lionel Barrymore in “The Devil's 
Garden.” 

Caplitou. 

It was a spirited rendition of Tschaikowsky’s “1812” 
overture by the orchestra which commenced the program 
at the Capitol Theater during the week beginning October 
24, which marked the first anniversary of the opening of 
this very large and beautiful theater. One year ago 
Nazimova appeared in the feature film, and she returned 
again to celebrate the occasion by playing the two leading 
roles in “Madam Peacock.” Special mention should be 
made of the musicianly obligato work done by the first 
violinist in the orchestra while this picture was being 
shown. In “The Art of Diving,” Annette Kellerman goes 
through many of her celebrated dives, all of which are 
recorded in slow movement by the camera. This film 
proved to be especially attractive to people interested in 
this sport. In the cinema line there also were a travelaugh 
sby Hy Mayer, the Capitol News and “The Cost of Care- 
lessness,” the latter showing in detail the ravaging destruc- 
tion of a forest fire. The Russian Cathedral Choir was 
heard in several selections, and there was a beautiful ballet 
of flowers arranged by Alexander Oumansky, “Israel,” 
sung by the composer Elsie Lyon, was very effective. She 
possesses a beautiful and rich contralto voice and sang the 
number with much feeling. The lyrics for this composition 
are by Lazlo Schwartz. The program ended with an organ 
solo, Rachmaninoff's prelude in C sharp minor, played by 
Melchiorre Mauro-Cottone. 

Tue Rivoit, 

The outstanding feature in the musical program at the 
Rivoli last week was the solo work of Willy Stahl, vio- 
linist, who gave the andante from Lalo’s “Symphonic 
Espagnol,” ably assisted by the Rivoli Orchestra, Frederick 
Stahlberg and Joseph Littau, conducting. Adequite technic 
and excellent tone marked his work, thoroughly deserving 
the delighted applause of the audiences. The overture 
was Liszt's “Les Preludes,” another reliable work which 
is always certain to win approbation. As a prelude to 
the picture feature, Maurice Tourneur’s production of 

“The Great Redeemer,” Mary Fabian, saprano, and Georges 
DuFranne, tenor, assisted by a contralto and bass whose 
names were not given, sang Lohr’s “The Little Grey 
Home in the West.” The organ solo played by Prof. 
Firmin Swinnen was Joseph Callaerts’ allegro in A. 

“Once To Every Woman.” 

The grand ballroom of the Hotel Astor was crowded 
on Thursday afternoon, October 28, with the ‘guests of 
Carl Laemmle who came to view the pre-release presenta- 
tion of “Once to Every Woman,” with Dorothy Phillips 
in the leading role. The story is that of a girl with a 
remarkable voice, born and reared in a quiet New England 
town, who is “discovered” by a music lover from New 
York, is sent abroad to study and finally scores a complete 
artistic triumph in her home land. But the story does not 
end here, for there are all kinds of complications instigated 
by the little god of love, culminating in the spectacular 
shooting of the singer by a rejected Italian lover, who 
endeavors to complete the excitement by committing sui- 
cide. The artist does not die, but, losing her voice, finds 
herself without friends and finally returns, truly penitent 
to her home and patiently waiting family and lover. 
Throughout the picture there are frequent references to 
“Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt,” and to complete the illusion 
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Mabel Nash, soprano, not only preceded the showing with 

this song, but ably performed the very difficult task of 

singing the words so that they fitted with the lip move- 

ment of the screen singer. Miss Nash has a voice which 

charms by its sweetness, and her enunciation is a joy. 
Notes. 

S. L. Rothapfel has obtained for a showing at the 
Capitol this week the first of a series of sport  pic- 
torials by Town and Country Films, entitled “How'll You 
Have Your Bath,” beginning with the East Side methods to 
champion diving. 

A new tenor, George Tabert, made his debut at the 
Rivoli this week. He sings a duet with Gladys St. John 
Smith “The Magic of Your Eyes,” that ever popular ballad 
by Arthur A. Penn. 

Florence Reed is to be starred in the first motion picture 
production by William K. Ziegfeld, brother of Florenz 
Ziegfeld. The story will be by Ethel Donoher. 

Herbert Watrous, the gy known basso, is singing Sulli 

van’s “Lost Chord” at the Capitol this week. 

Vera Gordon, who will be remembered for her excep- 
tional acting in “Humoresque” that enjoyed the phenom- 
enal run here at the Criterion, will be starred in vaudeville 
in a sketch called “Lullaby.” 

Arrangements have been completed at the Strand Theater 
for the presentation of “Kismet,” with Otis Skinner in the 
leading role which he created on the stage. This will 
mark Mr. Skinner’s debut as a motion picture actor. It 
is understood that this picture brought a record price for 
its Broadway presentation. 


DRAMA AND MUSICAL COMEDY 


“Prrrer Patter” Is Catchy ANp MELoptous. 
This musical comedy at the Longacre Theater drew its 
inspiration from “Caught in the Rain,” the popular farce 
by William Collier. It appeals to its audiences by its 


sprightly dancing and tuneful music. The most catchy 
melodies are sung by Jane Richardson, the prima doawe. 
They are “Pitter Patter,” “True Love’ and “I Saved a 


Waltz For You.” The comedy is in the capable hands 
of William Kent, who is always exceedingly funny with 
his littke mannerisms. Mildred Keats, as Violet Mason, 
does most of the dancing, and she does it very well indeed, 
assisted by a large chorus of pretty girls. Helen Bolton 
is charming as Mrs. George Meriden, the widow, who 
could never decide whether she was sod or grass, but 
who finally determined to become a bride in spite of the 
uncertainty. The lyrics and music are by William B 
Friedlander. 

“Jim JAM Jems” in Its FourtH Week At THE Cort 

THEATER, 

This so-called musical pastime is one of the cleverest 
shows on Broadway. It is not a bit like one expects from 
the name. Yet it is “full o’ pep,” has absurdly clever 
situations, excellent dancing by Ada Mae Weeks and Gat- 
tison Jones, good music and side-splitting comedy. There 
is one song that deserves special mention, “Sweet Little 
Stranger,” which certainly belongs to the “hit” class. One 
of the cleverest things Frank Fay does is an imitation of 
John Charles Thomas in “Apple Sauce,” as he calls it. It 
is delightfully funny. Ned Sparks, as the inimitable de- 
tective, is in the cast, too. Jane and Mary King have 
some good dancing and song numbers. The music is by 
James Hanley and published by Shapiro, Bernstein & Co. 


” 


“Because oF HELEN 
The tiny Punch and Judy Theater is housing an excep- 
tionally clever comedy in three acts, written by Alan 
3rooks. This play opened the first of the month under 
the name of “Merchants of Venus,” but, after the first 
week, it became necessary to change the title—a_ thing 
never before attempted in theatrical history. It only goes 
to show how he reads who runs and also it would seem 
that the lovers of Shakespeare are not very many in this 
town. So, to make every one happy, the management 
changed what was considered to many a mis print, “Mer 
chants of Venus” into “Because of Helen,” showing by 
the way their indifference to the devotees of the Homeric 
epic. Far from Shakespeare or Helen of Troy! The play 
is an exceedingly clever social comedy, very modern, with 
unusual situations expertly handled, and the smartest, 
brightest dialogue of any play seen this season. Alan 
Brooks, the author, plays the leading role, that of Jack 
Bainbridge. 
NOTES. 


A prominent theatrical paper has “et that Belasco 
is to produce a dramatic version of “Carmen,” for Leonora 
Ulric next season. The production is to cost in the neigh- 
borhood of a quarter of a million dollars. The article 
further states that a noted composer has been commis- 
sioned to write entirely new incidental music. This is 
all very interesting, and one wonders who will be the 
distinguished composer audacious enough to dip his pen 
in the same fountain from which a Bizet drew his im- 
mortal inspiration. The same information declares that 
this version will be entirely different from the opera, 
therefore there is still a chance for the poor composer. 
But a producer with the exquisite taste of Mr. Belasco 
would hardly attempt to “Paint the Lily,” so why the 
incidental music at all? 

“Mary,” at the Knickerbocker, George M. Cohan’s latest 
musical comedy, has proven the same se nsational success 
on Broadway that it enjoyed while on tour. “Mary” Com 
pany No. 3 is in the process of rehearsals, and will soon 
be sent out. 

“Afgar,” which opens at the Central Theater on No- 
vember 8, will have the first score of Charles Cuvillier’s 
to be heard in this country since his “Lilac Domino” was 
produced here six years ago. May JouNson, 
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MUSIC IN ZURICH 


1920,-The musical season opened as 
with a triple piano recital by the three 
sisters Kotanyi, from Budapest. They played works for 
one, two and three pianos, showing fine rhythmic sense, 
coupled with sound musicians hip, a hery temperament and 
technic. Their success made a second con- 
in which they ‘only deepened the first 
They expect to visit the United 


October 2, 
\ugust 31 


Zurich 


early as 


a magnilicent 

cert very welcome, 

fine impresion they made 

near tuture 
Tue Winter's Music. 

Che Tonhalle Society issues an announcement of the 
concerts for the coming season. There will be twelve sym- 
phony concerts, with their public rehearsals, and five popu- 
concerts. The soloist of the first concert 
prior to his return to the United 
to appear as soloists are Joseph 
Pembaur, Eduard Weiss, Moekel, Risler, of Paris, and 
Anny Eisele Che violinists will include Adolf Busch, 
losef Szigeti and Flesch. Among the singers are Ilona 
Durigo, Gertrude Foerstel, of Vienna, and others. There 
will also be eight chamber music evenings, and perform- 
Zurich singing societies of Schumann’s “Man- 
fred.” with Ludwig Wuellner; Beethoven's “Missa So- 
lemnis,” Handel's “Messiah,” and Berlioz’s “Damnation of 
Faust.” 


States in the 


lar symphony 
Rudolph Ganz, 
Other pianists 


will be 
States 


ance DY 


Opera PROGRAM 

announces a fine array of 
tudied works, among which are the entire “Ring,” “Par- 
ifal” and “Lohengrin,” “Fidelio,” “Don Juan,” “The Magic 
Flute,” “Marriage of Figaro,” “The Huguenots,” “Madame 
Butterfly,” and many others The personnel of the 
company has been enriched by several new artists, who 
have favorably introduced themselves to the local public 
At the beginning of the Otto Nicalai’s “Merry 
Wives of Windsor” was given with an excellent cast. This 
seventy year old work still charms by its freshness, spark- 
ling humor and pretty, simple lyrics, and was welcome 
after the operatic output of the past years by the moderns. 
Kreutzer's “Nachtlager von Granada” was given an open 
air performance on the Zurich-berg, a work well adapted 
to such an enterprise. Quite a number of guests will ap 
among them probably again Battistini, the ec:minent 
who gave some of his masterly presentations here 


The City Theater newly 


season 


pear, 
haritone, 
last June 
RosentTHaAL PLAys 
Rosenthal opened his tour through Switzerland 
at the Conservatory Hall on October 1. The 
Beethoven's sonata, op. 111, in C minor, 
profound and lurid interpretation. The 
‘iewing number, Schumann's symphonic etudes, proved 
to be his best performance of the evening, giving this 
beautiful tone poem a broad, sympathetic reading, with an 
climax in the last number His Chopin 
group was less convincing; it lacked poetic flavor, the slow 
portions were draggy, while in fast parts he often hurried, 
reveling too much in the splendor of his stupendous tech- 
Gluck-Brahms gavotte was then played with 
yreat charm, and Liadow's “Tabatiére 4 Musique” tickled 
the less musical in the audience, which was then roused to 
a high pitch of enthusiasm by a masterful performance of 
Liszt's second “Hungarian” rhapsody. Rosenthal will give 
two more recitals here on October 13 and 16. N. Bi. 
Swiss Musicau Items. 
novelties scheduled for the subscription con- 
Orchestra is Ernst Bloch’s 
The cello part will be 


Moriz 
i recital 
number, 
a massive, 


with 
opening 


he gave 


verpowering 


mI Dhe 


Among the 


given by the Geneva 


lomo” for cellisian orchestra 
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played by Andre Hekking. In the same series Templeton 
Strong’s poem for violin and orchestra entitled “An Art- 
ist’s Life,” which was the most successful feature of the 
recent Swiss music festival, will be heard. The solo part 
will again be played by Jose ph Szigeti, the Hungarian vio- 
linist, who scored a veritable triumph in this composition 
on the occasion of its first performance. 

Rudolf Ganz is appearing as soloist at subscription con- 
certs in Geneva, Berne, Zurich and elsewhere. His most 
formidable rival this season is Rosenthal, who is giving 
six recitals in Switzerland. According to a recent report 
Rosenthal has been engaged for London. This would be 
the first instance of an Austrian artist appearing in Eng- 
land since the war. 

Dr. Volkmar Andrea, the leader of Zurich’s musical 
doings, has the excellent idea of giving next season, in 
five popular concerts, one Mendelssohn overture, one 
Haydn symphony and one Bethoven symphony each. 

The programs of this season’s Zurich subscription (Ton- 
halle) concerts include the second Mahler symphony, Bee- 
thoven’s ninth, Bruckner’s third symphony, a program en- 
tirely devoted to Handel, and so on. Soloists are, among 
others, Rudolph Ganz, Carl Flesch, Szigeti, Busch and 
Eduard Risler. 

$y the way, the three violinists above mentioned—Flesch, 
Busch and Szigeti are the three names most commonly 
met with on wy subscription lists of big symphony socie- 
ties: so of the Geneva and Lausanne symphony concerts, 
the Cologne Zurzenich, orchestra, etc. 

Szigeti is featuring this season Busoni’s violin concerto, 
a work which he reintroduced (after it had been entirely 
forgotten ) in Berlin, London and Paris under the com- 
poser’ s direction in 1913 and 1914. He is playing it at the 
Cologne Zurzenich concerts, Dresden Opera House, and 
Konigsberg symphony concerts. Besides the Busoni con- 
certo Szigeti will play another neglected work (at the 
Munich Konzertverein concerts): the violin concerto by 
Hermann Goetz, composer of that little masterpiece, “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” A biography of Goetz by Kruse 
has just appeared. 

Violinists ought to take good note of a splendid new 
work for violin and orchestra which has the advantage of 
having about the dimensions of the Saint-Saéns “Rondo 
Capriccioso” or the Sinigaglia “Rhapsodie Piemontaise,” 
but which contains ever so,much more than these popular 
works. We speak of Volkmar Andreae’s rhapsody for 
violin and orchestra (Hug & Co., Zurich), a work full of 
“esprit,” fire and suave melody, brilliantly orchestrated. 
Many European violinists, among them Szigeti, have put 
the work on their programs. C&sar SAERCHINGER, 


Many Re-Engagements for Harold Land 


Harold Land, who recently achieved such splendid suc- 
cess at the Maine Festivals, was engaged to appear in New- 
burgh, October 31. Forthcoming engagements for this ster- 
ling singer include Jersey City, recital for the Friday Forum 
Musicales (return engagement, he having appeared in re- 
cital for the Forum last spring); Port Chester, November 
7; Yonkers, November 15 (return engagement after his 
recent recital); New York, recital for Rubinstein Club 
(return engagement resulting from his splendid success on 
tour with William R. Chapman). Mr. Land has a long list 
of dates booked up to July, 1921. These dates speak more 
than words. It is becoming a rule that when Harold Land 
sings anywhere there is immediate demand for an early 
reappearance; anyone who has heard him sing will under- 
stand why. 


A Letter of Appreciation to Mme. Alda 
The appended letter of appreciation was written by Thur- 
low Lieurance to Frances Alda, that excellent soprano of 


the Metropolitan Opera Company. As the communication 
speaks for itself no further comment is necessary : 


+I want to thank you for your singing of my “Indian Love Song.” 
The record is beautiful, and I must compliment you on your 
interpretation of the song. It is so nearly what I have always 
wanted in this song that I must tell you how grateful I am that 
you made it. 


Titta Ruffo’s First Concert of the Season 


Titta Ruffo, the baritone, will make his first appearance 
of the season in the Hippodrome on Sunday evening, No- 
vember 14, for the benefit of the Navy Club. Nina Mor- 
gana, the young coloratura soprano of the Chicago Opera, 
will appear with him, 


November 4,1920 
AMSTERDAM 


(Continued from page 39.) 
that of the Italian wizard of yore. As if to emphasize the 
simile, Schmuller recently gave a Paganini evening—a suf- 
ficiently daring experiment in these days of artistic purism 
—and achieved an almost sensational success. 

According to a preface in the program, Schmuller wanted 
to show that Paganini’s reputation as a mere musical trick- 
ster did not do him justice, and there was much of real 
musical worth in his compositions, if properly interpreted. 
He played in one evening the violin concerto, the “Witches’ 
Dance” variations, five caprices and the “Campanella,” and 
seems to have gone far toward proving his point with the 
public. To us he proved only that he is an accomplished 
technician of a superior type, possessing a warm, often lus- 
ciously beautiful tone, and also—what Paganini may or 
may not have been—a solid musician from:the ground up. 
But—America will soon have a chance to judge for itself. 

Tue CominG BeetHoven FeEstivat. 

Incidentally, before his American visit, Schmuller will 
have a more orthodox opportunity of reaffirming his mu- 
sicianship by taking part in the Beethoven Festival that is 
being held here at the Concertgebouw in honor of the com- 
poser’s 150th birthday. In the course of that Festival well- 
nigh all the master’s compositions for orchestra and 
chamber combinations will be played. A great number of 
artists of various nationalities (including the recently sal- 
vaged Siloti, who nearly perished in Bolshevik Russia) 
will take part, as well as the Rosé, the Bohemian and the 
Dutch string quartets. A new quartet, with Zimmermann 
and Loevensohn as the cornerstones, has also been formed 
from among the leaders of the Concertgebouw Orchestra. 
Lamond, Kreutzer, Schnabel and Siloti are the principal 
pianists. 

It is to be most fervently hoped that the soul of the enter- 
prise, Willem Mengelberg, will recover in time to take his 
accustomed part in the proceedings. For a Festival without 
Mengelberg in Holland is as unthinkable as a wedding 
without the bride! And as for anniversaries—by the way, 
what would we do without anniversaries ? 

Cesar SAERCHINGER, 


Quait “Stopped” the Show 


Conservative Canadians and staid Bostonians violated 
all traditions by breaking into applause when Robert 
Quait recently appeared in those cities in oratorio per- 
formances. At the Halifax Festival the audience ap- 
plauded so much after his aria in “Elijah” that he had to 
repeat it, and at Boston, ‘when he sang in the Verdi 
“Requie m,” the enthusiasm was so great after the aria 
“Ingemisco” that, as quoted by the Boston Globe, “Mr. 
Quait received an emphatic round of applause where there 
is no — scheduled to follow and the applause was 
merited.” 


Walter Greene Returns for Recital 


Walter Greene, who recently went under the manage- 
ment of Evelyn Hopper, has returned to New York City 
for his forthcoming Aeolian Hall recital, Wednesday after- 
noon, November 10. Mr. Greene’s first subsequent appear- 
ance will be with Caryl Bensel in a joint public recital in 
the new hall in Nutley, N. J. The young baritone is fea- 
turing both modern and classic French songs on all thif 
season’s programs. 


Julius Koehl to Present Prodigy 


Julius Koehl, the eminent pianist and pedagogue, of this 
city, promises an unusual performance when Walter Gross, 
his eleven year old child genius, is heard at the keyboard 
at the Princess Theater on Sunday afternoon, November 
28. Young Walter Gross has performed for such artists 
as Leslie Loth and Eastwood Lane and many other 
well known musicians. Each pronounce young Gross as a 
finished little artist. 


William Julibert Recital at Malkin School 


William Julibert, pianist, a recent addition to the faculty 
of the Malkin Music School, and an artist of splendid 
qualities, gave a recital at that flourishing institution Sun- 
day afternoon, October 24, which attracted a large audience. 
He played works by Beethoven, Chopin, Korngold, Brahms, 
etc., and displayed fine technic, sentiment and temperament. 
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ENDOWED and INCORPORATED 
B f Music, D ic Art, L , Dancing, Painting, 
GR: ANBERRY'|/Ganapol Studios || ,...0° 3rrte 4s Pasay i.e, ce atte a 
PIANO SCHOOL of Musical Art Boucher and Dr. Hans Harthan. Sead fav Catulana JOHN A. COWAN, President 


Superior Training in Voice and Piano — 


ARTISTIC PIANO PLAYING 397-399 Woodward Avenue Detroit, Mich, 
Practical Training Course for Teachers. 


Booxiets—Carnecig Hatt, New Yorx. 


wire CADMAN 


COMPOSER-PIANIST 






































53xp YEAR CLARA BAUR, Foundress 


Conducted according to methods of most progressive 
European conservatories 


ES Elocution=MUSIC -Languages 


Faculty of International Reputation 


7 
i wsiL Exceptional advantages for post-graduate 
" od “ on ure work. Department of Opera 








































Voice Piano Strings 


Public School Music 























In Recitals of His Compositions and His Famous Organ Theory ny : ee ane residence department 
“Indian usic-Talk.” Composition win on rior equipment 
Address: Care of WHITE-SMITH MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., BOSTON P 
edagogy : Master class for virtuoso violinists under 
For catalogue and information 
M _ address Miss Bertua Baur, Directress EUGENE YSAYE. Season 1920-21 
- a Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Db Hornberger 
R Klibansky 
E HARP 1s T Lanham 
Ds Mgt. HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. Leonard 
renee He Wea rasts CY |] 36th Semon— it: -11GORDON CAMPBELL |? HAMILTON MORRIS 
Moore 
ctober 4th 1920 Raudenbush = 
0 . Sherman Vocal Coach— Professional Accompanist A Soprano CONDUCTOR Teacher 
Wag xe KIMBALL HALL yo Ms CHICAGO, ILL. 835 Lincoln Place, Brooklyn, N. Y. Tel, 6935 Lafayette 


Woodman 
Zedeler 








AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
SREUTER |e 


212 West Fifty-ninth Street Clare Osborne Reed 


New York Cit ARTIST TEACHERDIRECTOR se Soprano 
PIANIST ere , COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC N Renteal 
Advaneed Interpretation for Artist-Students, N 
H ecg pF BATE S. CUTTENOEN, Deas os Teachers’ Normal Training. A PUPILS ACCEPTED 








HAENSEL & JONES, Aeolian Hall, New York —6Wiesaa . |. Cuma | 00 Chen Acts Dees, een Sh 























OPO O Cc Oceseceve veoroe 
Ne Ss or 


Soest value ina RS, JD high isksinwal instrument 


E STEY 





CYhe best 4nowmn musical name in the “lLllorld 
ESTEY PIANO CO. New York City _ 









































Ditmars Avenue 


MUSICAL COURIER 








STEINWAY 
PIANOS 


(GRAND AND UPRIGHT) 


Are Everywhere Known As 


THE STANDARD PIANOS OF THE WORLD 


FACTORIES : 
and Riker Avenue 
Steinway, Borough of Queens, New York 


j Steinway Hall, 107-109 East 14th Street, New York 


Warerooms: | Steinway Hall, 15-17 Lower Seymour St., Portman Sq., W., London 


Represented by the Foremost Dealers Everywhere 


STEINW AY & SONS 





AMERICAN 


IN NAME, OWNERSHIP, AND SENTIMENT 
a 


Masons Harmtin 


“THE STRADIVARIUS 
OF PIANOS”’ 


The most costly piano in the world 








PRINCIPAL WAREROOMS AND FACTORIES 


BOSTON 


New York Warerooms, 313 Fifth Avenue 











Ultr : 


Quality PIANOS 


and PLAYER PIANOS 


Established 1864 


ENDORSED BY MUSICAL ARTISTS EVERYWHERE 


New York City 
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SCHOMACKER 


Established 1838 in Philadeelhhia —— 


A Leader for 80 Years =:- 


Schomacker Piano Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

















SOHMER & CO., 31 West 57th St., 





The 
Name 





Sohmer 


” a piano is a guarantee of quality ; 
onym for artistic excellence. 

or forty years the Sohmer family 
have been making Sohmer pianos. 

To make the most artistic piano 

ible has been the one aim, and 

its accomplishment is evidenced by 

the fact that: 


There are more Sohmers in use in the Metro- 
politan District than any other artistic piano. 


NEW YORK 








PAUL ALTHOUSE WRITES: 


New York, June 19th, 1919 
The Autopiano Company, 
On-the-Hudson at sist Street, 
New York City. 


Dear Sirs— 





You are certainly to be congretnioted on your 
splendid achie ever = in the production of the 
Autopiano, which I consider one of the finest players 
I have ever played. 

It is so exquisitely be —_ . in tone and expres- 
sion, so unques stionably ones or, ‘tha at I can readily 
un iderstan why the Autopiano leads in the ies yer 
piano wo irld. 

Sincerely, 


ge 





THE AUTOPIANO COMPANY 
PAUL BROWN KLUGH. President 


On-the-Hudson at Sist Street New York 








EILERT PRINTING COMPANY, 318-326 WEST 


THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 

















